FRASER’S MAGAZINE 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


MR. EDWARD LYTTON BULWER’S NOVELS; AND REMARKS ON 
NOVEL-WRITING. 


Mr. Epwarp Lytron Butwer’s 
friends most unfortunately have been 
his greatest enemies. Mr. Bulwer, it 
seems, loves praise, as boys love their 
pudding, and his friends have injudi- 
ciously stuffed him till he could stuff 
down no more. 

Rowe has observed, in one of his 
dedications, that “ to be touched with 
the excellency of a good writer re- 
quires an understanding and manner 
of thinking in the reader, if not equal 
to, yet at least with the same turn, 
and of the same kind with that of 
the author. Every man that .com- 
mends shews that he is not afraid of 
that reputation which he endeavours to 
raise and protect: while he who makes 
it his business to find fault and over- 
turn, seems to do it out of a principle 
of self-preservation (if one can allow 
him any intention so generous), as if 
he feared hurt to himself from his 
neighbour’s prosperity, and could not 
stand in safety but upon the ruin and 
destruction of another man’s fame. To 
this latter part of criticism may be fitly 
applied what Mr. Dryden, in his Don 
Sebastian, says of the power of punish- 
ing : 


‘’Tis hangman’s work, and drudgery for 
devils.’” 


Drudgery for devils, indeed! and hang- 

man’s work with a vengeance! Such 

are the terms which self-love and vanity 

suggest to inferior authors, for the pur- 

pose of casting discredit upon one of 
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the most necessary branches of literary 
effort. There are, indeed, some men- 
devils and hangmen, who pretend to 
take up this talent, and lay it out at 
interest, and, indeed, make their profit 
by mere drudgery and base occupation. 
Leave such to their fate. These are 
asses who spurn the dead lion—or 
baboons who make ugly faces at living 
merit, for no conceivable end but to 
exhibit their own damnable deformity. 
Such are not we. We are a set of 
pretty fellows, and, in what we write, 
wish to see our own beauty and grace 
admirably reflected. And nothing is 
to us more admirable than an admira- 
tion of excellence. What an unspeak- 
able comeliness is there in its motions! 
—every gesture is full of dignity and 
love!—and by often perusing, it par- 
takes the nobility of the lineaments 
which it makes the object of its regard 
and imitation. All criticism, neverthe- 
less, must not be good-natured ; for, if 
it were so, it would become no longer 
criticism : and, however unpleasant, it 
is the duty, no less than the interest — 
(duty and interest, thanks to the just 
stars, always go together, though blind 
worldlings do not perceive the con- 
nexion, as they might, if they were 
not so utterly and wilfully blind as 
they are)—of the honest critic to ex- 
pose pretension, and arrest the career 
of successful mediocrity. Mediocritists 
there are always enough and too many, 
and if they receive encouragement they 
will overrun the field of fame, and ex- 
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clude their betters from the arena, 
which should be free to all; for they 
are a selfish race, and adopt Heaven 
knows what vile arts and base appli- 
ances to keep out of the lists the noble 
candidate. True it is, they are an un- 
worthy set to deal with; but there is 
no necessity to deal with them un- 
worthily. The critic must have respect 
to himself, and not to them. Such 
respect it shall be our endeavour to 
maintain; and though, for their de- 
merits, or utter want of merit, they 
deserve to be “ mangled as carcasses 
meant for hounds,” by us they shall be 
“ carved as a feast fit for the gods.” 

We have in the present day, as in 
all days that ever were, mediocre poets 
in abundance,—the race-course is over- 
run with them, and, with one excep- 
tion, perhaps, among the new racers 
(we allude to the author of the Descent 
into Hell) there is not a man of genius 
among them. But of all the classes of 
mediocre writers, the class of novelists 
beats the others hollow. They actually 
swarm in this department —they are 
like heroes, — 

** Every year and month sends forth a 

new one.” 

These cattle are “ uncommon wants” 
with our novelists; they find them 
ready made, or unmade, or in embryo, 
or in any other indescribable state, to 
their hands. The chrysalis and the 
butterfly are all alike to them, and they 
dangle on the leaf—(one of our old 
poets spake of the “ poetic dew,” we 
cannot call their leaves poetic leaves,) 
—or flutter out their summer day, ac- 
cording as they are still-born or live- 
born of that prolific mother of all things 
good and evil—that second nature of 
cultivated man—that very mere indis- 
pensable necessity of civilised society 
—that admirable, execrable, adorable, 
abominable thing—the Press, which, 
being like the air we breathe, if we 
have it not we die; and being, also, 
in fatal seasons, like a pestilential at- 
mosphere, to have it is to die, never- 
theless, and in consequence. 

But of all the classes of mediocre 
novelists, the most execrable, the most 
abominable, teeming with 
«« Perverse, all monstrous, all forbidden 

things, 

Abominable, unutterable, and worse 

Than fables yet have feigned, or fear 

conceived, 

Gorgons and hydras and chimeras 

dire,” 
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is the pseudo-fashionable class. O 
that we might be preserved for ever 
from perusing this degenerate spawn, 
engendered from the overflowings of 
that majestic Nile—hight romantic 
fiction! Nay, we miscall it—spawn 
it is, but whether from this majestic 
Nile, may admit of doubt and disputa- 
tion. Yet it is by this spawn—this 
very equivocal generation, that the ex- 
cellence to which novel-writing has ar- 
rived in the present day is attempted to 
be demonstrated. Fielding and Smol- 
lett are to make way for these modern 
sign-post daubers of life and fashion, 
who profess to catch the manners 
living as they rise, and to secure them 
in the tints of their pencils dipped in 
the rainbow’s hues, but when or where, 
the lying residents of the region of per- 
dition, to which their works are con- 
demned, might testify, if their word 
was to be taken upon oath. What 
more than any thing tends to the de- 
lusion under which some good-natured, 
tender-hefted novel readers too evi- 
dently labour, is the comparative feli- 
city of style in which these productions 
are now—thanks to the march of in- 
tellect—composed. Ay, indeed, this 
is a mechanical age, and novels, like 
chickens, are now-a-days hatched by 
steam ; but of this, good simple souls! 
the readers aforesaid are as ignorant as 
the sofas on which they recline, d la 
Gray, in the perusal of eternal new 
romances. Our novelists are educated 
novelists—not born. Their figs are 
hung on thistles, their grapes on thorns. 
There is no life in them; they are 
p'ucked fruit—half dead —scarcely 
alive—and quite dead. Such as have 
a little bloom left please for a while the 
inexperienced eye;—but taste them 
not, for they are weary, stale, flat, and 
unprofitable, as are all the uses of this 
world. 

We get too sentimental, and shall go 
downright mad, unless we restrain this 
melancholy in good time. It is, how- 
ever, enough to make us melancholy, 
who began to think that the Scotch 
novels had banished far enough off all 
the Minerva Press brood of every kind 
and degree for ever and a day,—that 
the Winters in London and Winters in 
Bath, and all such prodigious abortive 
labours, had died in the last frost,— 
to find ourselves again infested with 
Almacks, Exclusives, Marriages in High 
Life, and Tales of Haut-ton, written 
by footmen and kitchen-maids. 
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With these, and with their authors, 
positively we will have nothing to do. 
We soar at higher game. Here is a 
fellow of a better stamp, but of the 
same die, nevertheless. His name is 
Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer, and he is 
the author of Pelham, the Disowned, 
Devereux, and last, not least, Paul 
Clifford. 

This sagacious gentleman informs 
his confiding readers that a fashionable 
novel is an “ intellectual libertine of 
literature” (whatever this means), and 
“requires no rules. It bursts,” he 
says, “ on the admiring world, as did 
the accomplished Lady Blarney on the 
bewildered circle of the Vicar of Wake- 
field, carrying every earthly perfection 
in its title, and bearing in the ‘ living 
jingos’ of its phraseology only addi- 
tional proofs of its superior breeding.” 
We thought it was always considered 
a great proof of what is here meant by 
superior breeding, and a general ac- 
companiment of what is termed “ the 
world,” to exemplify in practice that 
unadmirable maxim, long since per- 
fected into an art, of “ nil admirari.” 
The circle of the Vicar of Wakefield 
might have been bewildered ; but it is 
contrary to all the received canons of 
haut ton for the votaries of fashion to 
be subject to such bewilderment. Or 
does the author expect to find an “ad- 
miring world” elsewhere? Has he a 
hankering after more vulgar applause ? 
—woos he the people for their “ sweet 
breaths?” O fie! surely the gentleman 
would not confess to a taste so de- 
graded! Or is, after all, this same 
fashionable world much the same as 
all other worlds? Has it its foibles, 
its weaknesses, its vulgarities ? 

Truly, for all these it might be’ well 
forgiven, if it had but nature also! 

But now, however, for the fashion- 
able novel. It is a libertine —whether 
because its heroes are notoriously such, 
deponent sayeth not. They are, how- 
ever, moral libertines, —the novel, it 
seems, is an intellectual one. It is, 
indeed, but fit that when the heart is 
corrupted, the head should become so 
too. What deteriorates the one will 
spoil the other; and if the fashionable 
novel be in the same sense an intel- 
lectual libertine as its heroes are moral 
— subject to no rules, even as they are 
—those wholesome restraints which, 
if a man serve not either in the use of 
his intellect or the conduct of his feel- 
ings, he becomes still more a servant, 
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a more degraded jackanapes, as serving 
a,worse master, and one whom no truly 
free man would yield submission to. 
If such be the fashionable novel, let it 
be but read to be abhorred, but spoken 
of to be condemned. 

The world forgave Mr. Bulwer, on 
account of some kind of merit which 
it possessed, for his fashionable defiance 
of the rales of art, in his earliest work 
—Pelham. In his next, however, they 
were'so terribly outraged as to be ab- 
solutely offensive to good taste. One 
complaint it is, often made against the 
ancient Romance, that it admitted of no 
repose. No sooner was one story com- 
pleted than another was taken up by 
the indefatigable tale-teller, and, ac- 
cordingly, his labours augmented into 
folios, and were the task of many a 
winter night to get through. Mr. Bul- 
wer, like him, could, no doubt, with 
fashionable iterations, as he with a suc- 
cession of similar combats, produce a 
volume a month with perfect ease, till 
appetite were dulled and the sense 
palled with repetition. He would find, 
however, in this, as in other instances, 
that the wholesome restraints which we 
have spoken of would have turned out 
more beneficial to his permanent suc- 
cess. 

The fact is, the novel has its rules, 
as well as the epic and the drama, and, 
indeed, no work of art is without them. 
Neither can the principle be too often 
enforced, that libertines are equally 
objectionable in literature as in life. 
It is not so much the thing produced, 
as the art with which it is produced, 
the concentration of the interest, and 
the enforcement of the moral. Not 
that a work of fiction should be written 
to illustrate a trite maxim; this, Gothe 
has well observed, is a very confined 
notion of the uses of such works. No: 
a catholic spirit should pervade every 
such production, which should exhibit 
the nature of humanity in a broad and 
grand light, and, by an enlarged view 
of the spirit which is in man, develope, 
in a practical manner, a code of morals. 
But, whatever the variety, it should 
have limits; and, whatever its extent, 
it should have unity. It should have 
unity of plan and of purpose, a unity 
of action and keeping. Any looser 
principle of composition will have an 
equally injurious effect both on author 
and reader. These intellectual liber- 
tines will re-act on both, and make 
moral libertines. They are but so many 
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emanations of that fatal spirit of un- 
reason, which desolates so frequently 
families and society. Nothing but what 
proceeds from the loftier faculties of 
mind, and is addressed to such, can 
ennoble the mind. Readers may per- 
use books for amusement, but they 
should be instructed also. Writers 
should not indite them to pass an idle 
hour, much less should they make a 
trade of a noble science, and deal out 
inanities for the sake of paltry lucre. 
Amusement should only be made the 
organ of instruction. In what are peo- 
ple edified by perusing the fashionable 
novels on which we are abcut to ani- 
madvert? What noble facuities are 
addressed in such works! Are they 
calculated to make readers in general 
better or wiser?!—to brace up manly 
energy, and promote heroic virtue! 
Or rather, have they not an evident 
tendency to effeminate and enfeeble the 
mind, and to debase and reduce the 
standard of feeling and sentiment ? 
These questions let the judicious an- 
swer! 

Pelham deceived many good judges, 
who were led, from a certain degree of 
merit which must be allowed to it, and 
which appeared to be more than it 
really was, on account of the work 
having been carefully corrected, and 
probably some time taken in its com- 
position, to ascribe considerable philo- 
sophical tact tothe novelist. His next 
publication, however, shewed clearly 
enough that his metaphysical beauties 
were but skin deep, and that he knew 
as much about the matter as men of the 
world generally do. 

The burden of Mr. Bulwer’s meta- 
physics is thrown upon two of his cha- 
racters — one a pretender, and the other 
a true professor— Mr. Trollylop and 
Algernon Mordaunt. The amount of 
metaphysical knowledge ascribed to the 
former may be comprised in a sentence 
or two. His favourite axioms, lugged 
in on all occasions, are, that “ we are all 
mind, and, in short, that there is no- 
thing in the world but the human 
mind,” and that “ there is one prin- 
ciple of credulity and one of veracity 
implanted in our nature.” This is a 
rare stock to set up a character with ; 
and yet this is the only stock in the 
possession of poor Trollylop, and which 
is made, by means of rude interrup- 
tions from hearers averse to serious dis- 
cussion, to occupy several pages at a 
time in the enunciation. We at first 
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suspected that the author intended, at 
least, the last of these axioms for a joke, 
and that we ought to laugh at its ab- 
surdity wherever it occurred. But, 
behold! at the end of the third volume 
we were undeceived. For thus our no- 
velist’s genuine philosopher beautifully 
and accurately expresses himself :— 
“From being forced into concealing 
the thoughts which we do conceive, 
we begin to affect those which we do 
not: so early do we learn the two 
main tasks of life, to suppress and to 
feign, that our memory will not carry 
us beyond that period of artifice to a 
state of nature when the two principles 
of veracity and belief were so strong as 
to lead the philosophers of a modern 
school into the error of terming them 
innate.” In a note, the author has 
been careful to add, “ Reid on the 
Human Mind.” Alas, poor Reid ! that 
thou shouldest have fallen into an error 
so fatal !. And what error ?— that cer- 
tain principles of veracity and belief are 
innate. Does this metaphysical no- 
velist know what a principle is, when 
he speaks of a principle of the human 
mind which is not innate? What are 


these principles but faculties of mind, 
as the senses are the organs of body! 


Are not our eyes born with us—our 
ears? and so forth. (To which add, 
that the eye is not that which sees, but 
only the organ by which we see.) Reid 
himself is express upon this point :— 
“ The power of reasoning, that is, of 
drawing a conclusion from a chain of 
premises, may with some propriety be 
called an art.” ‘ All reasoning,” says 
Mr. Locke, “is search and casting 
about, and requires pains and appli- 
cation. It resembles the power of 
walking, which is acquired by use and 
exercise. Nature prompts to it, and has 
given the power of acquiring it; but 
must be aided by frequent exercise 
before we are able to walk. After re- 
peated efforts, much stumbling, and 
many falls, we learn to walk ; and it is 
in a similar manner we learn to reason. 
“ But the power of judging in self- 
evident propositions which are clearly 
understood, may be compared to the 
power of swallowing-our food. It is 
purely natural, and, therefore, common 
to the learned and the unlearned, to the 
trained and the untrained. It requires 
ripeness of understanding, and freedom 
from prejudice, but nothing else.” 
What we have now to do with is a 
self-evident proposition. With whatever 
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success Mr. Bulwer may have endea- 
voured to shew his freedom from pre- 
judice, he has certainly failed in exhi- 
biting the requisite ripeness of under- 
standing. These principles he speaks 
of, are to the mind, like the power of 
reason itself, what the legs we walk 
with are to the body. If we would 
walk, we must have legs, though exer- 
cise be requisite to give facility in 
walking. All use ofa faculty or prin- 
ciple, supposes the pre-existence of a 
faculty or principle. Does Mr. Bulwer 
suppose that the agents of the mind are 
to be derived from any thing which is 
independent of it, any more than an 
eye can be added to a body which is 
without one? or a steam-engine be 
made to operate, without being con- 
structed upon the proper principle? 
The principle is the all in all, precedes 
all, inacts in all, and is net to be sub- 
stituted by all. Derange that, and all 
is deranged: it is the life, the origin 
of all organised life; and all suffers, 
perishes, consequently, on its derange- 
ment. The same doctrine is also true 
of every mechanical production. 

But we have not done with Mr. 
Bulwer yet. Where does he find in 
poor Reid these twin principles which 
existed, he tells us, in some unknown 
state of nature beyond a well-known 
period of artifice! What nonsense 
have we got hold of here! What pre- 
cious Abacadabra, which no one can 
spell aright! ‘The principles which 
Reid intends are not referable to any 
particular period or state of society, 
but are common to all. They are eter- 
nal. All principles are eternal, other- 
wise they would be no principles ; but 
Mr. Bulwer, not knowing what a prin- 
ciple was, of course knew not what its 
attributes were. ‘The fact is, Reid had 
un indistinct perception of a system of 
philosophy which has since been per- 
fected by Kant and Schelling in Ger- 
many, and by Stewart and Coleridge 
in England. By the by, Mr. Bulwer 
affects to quote Mr. Coleridge’s opi- 
nions ; but that he is incapable of un- 
derstanding them, is as certain as his 
affectation is foolish. As, however, we 
have not much space for metaphysical 
inquiries, let us confine our attention 
to what Reid says on this subject. 

Locke and Aristotle assume, that we 
perceive objects through the media of 
ideas, species, or phantasms. Ideas, 
taken in this sense, says Reid, are a 
mere fiction of philosophers. Con- 
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sciousness, he shews, is the only evi- 
dence we can have of our mental oper- 
ations. In most operations of the mind 
there must be an object distinct from 
such operation. For he contends that 
the perception of an object by the 
senses is neither simple apprehension, 
nor judgment, nor reasoning. Not sim- 
ple apprehension, because we are per- 
suaded of the existence of the object as 
much as we could be by demonstration. 
Not judgment, if by judgment be meant 
the comparing or contrasting ideas. 
Not reasoning, because those that can- 
not reason can perceive. Perception is 
an act, or operation of the mind. All 
that we know of the mind shews it to 
be in its nature living and active. 
Though it be granted that in percep- 
tion there is an impression made upon 
the organ of sense, &c., Reid would 
not admit that the organ makes any 
impression upon the mind. In fine, 
we perceive, because God has given us 
the power of perception, and not be- 
cause we have impressions from ob- 
jects, though we perceive nothing with- 
out those impressions; because our 
Maker has limited and circumscribed 
our powers of perception by such laws 
of nature as to his wisdom seemed 
meet, and such as suited our rank in 
the creation. A perception, accord- 
ingly, which Reid distinguishes from a 
sensation, consists of three parts. 1st, 
Some conception or notion of the ob- 
ject perceived ; 2d, a strong and irre- 
sistible conviction and BELIEF of its 
present existence; 3d, that this con- 
viction and BELIEF are immediate, and 
not the effect of reasoning. 

The insisting upon these ultimate 
facts of human thought confers almost 
as much credit upon Reid, as the for- 
mation of the categories upon Kant. 
His doctrine, indeed, is coincident with 
Kant’s. He contends for the immedi- 
ate perception of the object only; the 
subject in which it inheres is only ne- 
cessurily supposed. Thus Kant affirms, 
that an intuition is correlated to some 
external reality—that a phenomenon 
refers to some noumenon—but what 
the reality or noumenon is, is neither 
knowable nor perceivable—is neither 
the object of the understanding or of 
the sense — but of faith! 

If there is any thing in Reid not 
referable to these fundamental princi- 
ples, we confess ourselves to be igno- 
rant of it. Reid’s principle of belief, 
therefore, we find, relates to our con- 
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viction of an external existence, when 
perception is excited by a sensation of 
something externally existing. What 
has all this to do with “ a state of 
nature in which the twin principles of 
veracity and belief were so strong as 
to lead the philosophers of a modern 
school into the error of terming them 
innate?” 

With this pretension to metaphysical 
science, and this real ignorance as to 
its elementary principles, it is not ex- 
traordinary that Mr. Bulwer’s novels 
should be so deficient in arrangement 
‘and unity. Ifmetaphysical science be 
of any utility, it is to enable the stu- 
dent to ascertain the laws by which 
the object of his study, whether nature 
or man, or man’s works, are regulated. 
And of more service is it in the two 
latter applications than in the former. 
To regulate the moral being, and to 
produce the labours of art, are two of 
the highest illustrations of human ex- 
cellence. ‘To all criticism on works of 
art, philosophical principles are pecu- 
liarly necessary. For want of these, 
for how long a time did mechanical 
critics err regarding the merits and 
productions of Shakspear. How great 
a metaphysician was Shakspear him- 
self! Is it to be believed, that he who 
exhibited the mind in its various moods 
of passion and apathy, was all the 
while ignorant of what was in that 
mind! Will it be believed, that the 
great effects thus produced were the 
result of chance? That the man who 
produced them knew not what he was 
about? This will not readily be be- 
lieved afier the criticisms of Lessing 
and Schlegel. 

Mr. Bulwer will, perhaps, have va- 
nity enough to shield himself under 
the example of Shakspear, and to ex- 
cuse his irregularities by those of the 
great dramatist. Let him be told, in 
the first place, that Shakspear’s depar- 
tures from customary rules were not 
irregularities, and that it is not for any 
departure from these rules that we 
censure the novelist. Genius is a rule 
to itself, and, being nature, will act 
according to the laws of nature. It is 
for an inattention to these laws—an 
insensibility rather to these laws, which 
are inherent in the heart, and sponta- 
neous in the act, of genius, that he is 
arraigned at the bar of philosophical 
criticism. Not that he has neglected 
the mechanical rules of art, but that he 
has recognised no organic principle. 
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See in King Lear, how every event, 
every scene, every character, mutually 
reflect light and shade upon every part 
of the composition; and, by the all- 
subduing power of the imagination, 
every atom of that sublime work is 
made to conduce to one end and serve 
to one effect. Mr. Bulwer has no im- 
agination—and but little, very little 
fancy, and that principally exerted in 
some verbal reminiscences rather than 
in the composition of character, sce- 
nery, or incident. Every thing is ac- 
cordingly disjointed, and seemingly 
out of place—all the dramatis per- 
soné are, as it were, brought together 
by accident, and by accident too most 
of them are disposed of. One is 
hurled down a precipice by his horse 
—and another is assassinated in mis- 
take—and a poor bookseller, to save 
a great villain the trouble of a crime, 
is seized with a fit ofapoplexy, of which 
he dies. Some, too, of the motive- 
springs of character are constructed 
upon accident. A student has his eye 
poked out with an umbrella, in order 
to account for the mode of life of his 
fellow—and other monstrosities of the 
same kind are admitted to indulge 
the writer’s indolence—or worse, his 
affectation of being what he is not. 
This is a vanity, however, proper to 
fashionable life ; and, like the life which 
it describes, the book, with its author, 
are each and either “ vanity of vani- 
ties —all is vanity.” 
It would appear, that it was esteemed 
a mark of superior breeding with these 
vain young foplings, to express con- 
tempt of the middle classes of society. 
The motto to chapter xi. vol. 1, of The 
Disowned, is, “The middle classes are 
of all the most free from the vices of 
conduct, and the most degraded by the 
meannesses of character.”—( From the 
Letters of Stephen Montague.) It may 
very reasonably be doubted, whether 
there be not as much meanness of cha- 
racicr in the more elevated ranks as in 
the inferior. There is the great vulgar 
as well as the little—and in all classes 
the good characters form the exceptions, 
and not the rule. Few are they, in 
any class, who attain the standard of 
human virtue. If the advantages of 
birth and fortune, and breeding, be 
taken into account, it will, perhaps, be 
found, that in proportion to the much 
that has been given, less has been re- 
turned to expectation in the higher 
grades of life than in the lower. It is 
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from the middle classes that men of 
genius have in general risen. But itis 
a favourite notion with our fashionable 
novelists, to sacrifice the middle classes 
equally to the lowest and highest. A 
gipsy, in particular, appears an espe- 
cial favourite with the author of The 
Disowned. There is a sort of instinct 
in this. The one class esteem them- 
selves above law, and the other are too 
frequently below it. They are attracted, 
then, by a sympathy with their mutual 
lawlessness. They recognise a likeness 
in their libertinism —and it is, t!,ere- 
fore, no wonder that we find them not 
only in juxtaposition, but linked in 
harmonious unison, in a work which 
professes to be an intellectual liber- 
tine —a work, in fact, which is pecu- 
liarly calculated for the vulgar of all 
degrees. 

Poets and philosophers have here- 
tofore described, and wise men have 
recognised, the wisdom and happiness 
of the “ golden mean.” In the state 
intended by this expression, very many 
of the middle classes are placed. It 
is to the advantage of their character, 
as itis confessedly of their conduct, that 
they are circumscribed on this hand 
and on that, within the limits in which 
the law best exerts its influence. The 
man under subjection to law, is by 
that very subjection rendered nobler 
and capable of nobler things than he 
who scorns it as beneath him, and, 
most assuredly, than he who deems it, 
like the heavens, too far above him to 
be attained unto. It generates the 
very first of virtues—the greatest and 
the ground of all the rest—that of 
self-denial. It calls for continual sacri- 
fices, and expects no other reward than 
that of conscience, and conscience 
makes a man brave—and such sacri- 
fices are in themselves heroic. And, 
accordingly, in these despised ranks, 
how frequent are the instances of gene- 
rous devotion, and of ardent enter- 
prise, of which the enervate candidates 
for place and patronage are utterly 
incapable ! 

Mr. Bulwer, however, can find no 
better specimens of the milddle ranks 
than a stock-jobber and his wife keep- 
ing a lodging-house at Highgate. 
These characters he sets up, as many 
others, with one joke a-piece. The 
lady talks of “ the bosom of her fami- 
ly;” and the gentleman, who is accus- 
tomed to go from his own house to 
the Exchange in a stage, called “ the 
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Swallow,” that passed his door just at 
breakfast-time, is made upon every 
such occasion, wearisomely repeated, 
to observe —‘* And now, having swal- 
lowed in the roll, I will e’en roll in the 
Swallow.” This worthy couple are the 
butts of the author’s humour; and their 
snug box at Highgate appears to him 
to be an excellent joke in itself. The 
narrow staircase—the diminutive draw- 
ing-room—a little chair by a little 
work-table—a little stool—a little 
book —and a little bed-room —afford 
him matter for much mirth. That the 
reader may compare, we suppose, 
these small conveniences of a humble 
domicile with the majestic adjuncts of 
larger apartments, in which such gen- 
tlemen as the novelist himself assume 
airs of great importance, the author, 
at the very opening of his introduction 
to this work, gives a description of his 
own study. Here it is, reader, for 
your especial edification. 
“ INTRODUCTION. 

** Scene—A dressing-room, splendidly 
JSurnished—violet-coloured curtains, chairs 
and ottomans of the same hue. Two full 
length mirrors are placed, one on each side 
of a table which supports the luxuries of 
the toilet. Several bottles of perfumes, 
arranged in a peculiar fashion, stand upon 
a smaller table of mother-of-pearl ; oppo- 
site to them ave placed the appurtenances 
of lavation, richly wrought in frosted silver. 
A wardrobe of buhl is on the left, the doors 
of which being partly open, discovers a pro- 
Susion of clothes, &e. ; shoes, of a singu- 
larly smail size, monopolise the lower 
shelves. Fronting the wardrobe, a door 
ajar gives a slight glimpse of a bath-room. 
Folding-doors in the back ground. Enter 
the author, obsequiously preceded by a 
French valet, in a white silk jacket, and a 
cambric apron beautifully brodé.” 

This introduction is occupied with 
a dialogue between the author and 
Pelham, the hero of his first novel, 
upon the reception of that work, to 
which we may as well now proceed. 

Pelham is apparently written to illus- 
trate this famous moral—or truth—or 
whatever the author may choose to call 
it—thus expressed by Lady Rose- 
ville: —‘* My experience has taught me 
to penetrate and prize a character like 
yours. While you seem frivolous to 
the superficial, | know you to have a 

mind not only capable of the most solid 
and important affairs, but habituated 
by reflection to consider them. You 
appear effeminate, I know that none 
are more daring — indolent, none are 
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more actively ambitious — utterly self- 
ish, and I know that no earthly interest 
could bribe you into meanness or in- 
justice—no, nor even into a venial de- 
reliction of principle. It is from this 
estimate of your character, that I am 
frank and open to you. Besides, I re- 
cognise something in the careful pride 
with which you conceal your higher 
and deeper feelings, resembling the 
strongest actuating principle in my 
own mind. This interests me warmly 
in your fate,” &c. And the reader is, 
by these manifold recommendations, 
intended to be as warmly interested in 
the fate of a—fop! The English of 
all this, being interpreted, is —“ De- 
spise not a fop, for there may be some- 
thing noble in him.” A goodly theme 
this for three as goodly tomes! —a 
worthy moral for the improvement of 
the manners of the rising generation in 
this age of intellect— a most precious 
recommendation of fops and foppery ! 
The age of intellect, indeed !—the age 
of foppery! Not the march of mind, 
but of fools! Fools now-a-days write 
parables in praise of folly. How are 
the tables turned upon Wisdom! how 
is she foiled at her own weapons ! how 
is she taken in her own craftiness! 
Mr. Bulwer’s fop passes through every 
contaminating scene, yet remains un- 
contaminated. O! the Proverbs! 
the Proverbs, which Solomon, the son 
of David, king of Israel, wrote! “Can 
a man take fire in his bosom, and his 
clothes not be burned? Can one go 
upon hot coals, and his feet not be 
burned?” But Mr. Bulwer is wiser 
than Solomon — (his critics give him 
credit both for wisdom and wit)—and 
wrote Pelham to shew how any man 
may become a complete moral Chabert, 
or fire-king! Let him not be trusted, 
however; or the ill-fated wight will 
soon find to his cost, that there is no 
antidote against Prussic acid ! 

Let us proceed to more acquaintance 
with a character which it is desirable 
to “penetrate and prize.” Pelham is, 
dear reader, by our author’s account, a 
gentleman: “ A complete gentleman, 
who, according to Sir Fopling, ought 
to dress well, dance well, fence well, 
have a genius for love-letters, and an 
agreeable voice for a chamber.”* He, 
nevertheless, has no connexion what- 
ever, we are sure, with Sylvanus Ur- 
ban, the venerable editor of the Gen- 
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tleman’s Magazine, now in his hun- 
dredth year. He is, we are satisfied, 
not a gentleman of so old a standing ; 
indeed, he only professed to be about 
three and twenty a year or so ago,— 
and he is, therefore,a very young gen- 
tleman, though exceedingly clever, and 
able to turn his hand to any thing, 
without exception. We certainly set 
about reading his adventures with some 
degree of interest, notwithstanding his 
youth, from the pretensions which he 
put forth; and the reader will conceive, 
or rather be unable to conceive, our 
regret, when we discovered that this 
gentleman was only a gentleman black- 
guard! Disappointed, indignant, that 
the especial character belonging to the 
venerable Sylvanus Urban should thus 
be usurped by a mere nondescript, our 
critical bile rose ; nay, our moral feel- 
ings were awakened, if not those of yet 
deeper solemnity, as we recollected 
what a gentleman should be, and who 
the old dramatist characterised as 


‘* A soft, meek, patient, humble, tran- 
quil spirit ; 

The first true gentleman that ever 

breathed.” Deckar. 


Mr. Bulwer’s gentleman is not of this 
caste ; his qualities are, inevery respect, 
the opposites of Deckar’s. But we 
have the authority of Shakspear for 
asserting, that there are men whom 
nature makes and those whom the tailor 
makes; and a man thus made, the 
same great authority qualifies as “a 
knave, a rascal, an eater of broken 
meats, a base, proud, shallow, beg- 
garly, three-suited, hundred -pound, 
filthy worsted-stocking knave; a lily- 
livered, action-taking knave ; a whor- 
son, glass- gazing, superserviceable, 
finical rogue ; one - trunk - inheriting 
slave; one that would be a bawd, in 
way of good service, and is nothing 
but the composition of a knave, beg- 
gar, coward, pandar, and the son and 
heir of a mongrel bitch.” There are, 
in like manner, gent/emen of two sorts 
the natural, and the tailor-made. Let 


the reader judge to which class Pelham 
belongs. 


‘ T was still lounging over my break- 
fast, on the second morning of my arrival, 
when Mr. N , the tailor, was an- 
nounced. 

““ * Good morning, Mr. Pelham ; 
happv to see you returned, Do I dis- 
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turb you too early ; shall I wait on you 
again ?” 

« «No, Mr. N 
ceive you ; 
sure.’ 

«« «We are a very good figure, Mr. 
Pelham ; very good figure,’ replied the 
Schneider; surveying me from head to 
foot, while he was preparing his mea- 
sure; ‘ we want a little assistance 
though ; we must be padded well here ; 
we must have our chest thrown out, and 
have an additional inch across the shoul- 
ders; we must live for effect in this 
world, Mr, Pelham; a leetle tighter 
round the waist, eh !’ 

«.* Mir. N , said I, ‘ you will 
take, first, my exact measure, and, se- 
condly, my exact instructions. Have 
you done the first?” 

" «We are done now, Mr. Pelham,’ 
replied my man-maker, in a slow, solemn 
tone. 

*«* You will have the goodness then 
to put no stuffing of any description in 
my coat; you will not pinch me an iota 
tighter across the waist, than is natural 
to that part of my body ; and you will 
please, in your infinite mercy, to leave 
me as much after the fashion in which 
God made me as you possibly can.’ 

“« * But, sir, we must be padded ; we 
are much too thin; all the gentlemen in 
the Life Guards are padded, sir.’ 

“'¢ Be. B , answered I, ‘ you 
will please to speak of us, with a sepa- 
rate, and not a collective pronoun ; and 
you will let me for once have my clothes 
such as a gentleman, who, I beg of you 
to understand, is not a Life Guardsman, 
can wear without being mistaken for a 
Guy Fawkes on a fifth of November.’ 

“* Mr. N looked very discomfited : 
‘We shall not be liked, sir, when we 
are made — we shan't, I assure you. I 
will call on Saturday at 11 o'clock. 
Good morning, Mr. Pelham; we shall 
never be done justice to, if we do not 
live for effect ; good morning, Mr. Pel- 
ham.’ 

“* Scarcely had Mr. N retired, 
before Mr. , his rival, appeared. 
The silence and austerity of this impor- 
tation from Austria, was very refreshing 
after the orations of Mr. N 

“** Two frock-coats, Mr. a said 
I, ‘ one of them brown, velvet collar 
same colour; the other, dark gray, no 
stuffing, and finished by Wednesday. 
Good morning, Mr. 

“* © Monsieur B , un autre tailleur,’ 


said Bedos, opening the door after Mr. 
S.’s departure. 


*« « Admit him,’ said I: 
most difficult 
waistcoat.’ 

‘ And here, as I am wearied of speak- 


, [am ready to re- 
you may renew my mea- 


‘ now for the 
article of dress — the 
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ing of tailors, let us reflect a little upon 
their works. In the first place, I deem 
it the supreme excellence of coats, not 
to be too well made; they should have 
nothing of the triangle about them; at 
the same time, wrinkles behind should 
be carefully avoided ; the coat should fit 
exactly, though without effort; I hold 
it as a decisive opinion, that this can 
never be the case where any padding, 
(beyond one thin sheet of buckram, 
placed smoothly under the shoulders, 
and sloping gradually away towards the 
chest,) is admitted. The collar is a 
very important point, to which too much 
attention cannot be given. I think I 
would lay down, as a general rule, (of 
course dependent on the mode,) that it 
should be rather low behind, broad, 
short, and slightly rolled. The tail of 
the coat must on no account be broad or 
square, unless the figure be much too 
thin ;—no license of fashion can allow a 
man of delicate taste to adopt and imi- 
tate the posterial luxuriance of a Hot- 
tentot. On the contrary, I would lean 
to the other extreme, and think myself 
safe in a swallow tail. With respect to the 
length allotted to the waist, I can give 
no better rule than always to adopt that 
proportion granted us by nature. The 
gigot sleeve is an abominable fashion ; 
any thing tight across the wrist is un- 
graceful to the last degree; moreover, 
such tightness does not suffer the wrist- 
band to lie smooth and unwrinkled, and 
has the effect of giving a large and 
clumsy appearance to the hand. 

‘* Speaking of the hand, I would ob- 
serve, that it should never be utterly 
ringless, but whatever ornament of that 
description it does wear, should be dis- 
tinguished by a remarkable fastidious- 
ness of taste. I know nothing in which 
the good sense of a gentleman is more 
finely developed than in his rings; for 
my part, I carefully eschew all mourning 
rings, all hoops of embossed gold, all 
diamonds, and very precious stones, and 
all antiques, unless they are peculiarly 
fine. One may never be ashamed ofa 
seal ring, nor of a very plain gold one, 
like that worn by married women : rings 
should in general be simple, but singu- 
lar, and bear the semblance of a gage 
@amour. One should never be supposed 
to buy a ring, unless it is a seal one. 

“« Pardon this digression. One word 
now for the waistcoat ; this, though ap- 
parently the least observable article in 
dress, is one which influences the whole 
appearance more than any one not pro- 
foundly versed in the ‘habilatory art 
would suppose. Besides, it is the only 
main portion of our attire in which we 
have full opportunity for the display of 
a graceful and well-cultivated taste. Of 
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an evening, I am by no means averse to 
a very rich and ornate species of vest ; 
but the extremest caution is necessary 
in the selection of the spot, the stripe, 
or the sprig, which forms the principal 
decoration—nothing tawdry — nothing 
common, must be permitted : if you wear 
a fine waistcoat, and see another person 
with one resembling it, forthwith bestow 
it upon your valet. A white waistcoat 
with a black coat and trousers, and a 
small chain of dead gold, only partially 
seen, is never within the bann of the 
learned in such matters; but beware, 
oh, beware of your linen, your neckloth, 
your collar, your frill, on the day in 
which you are tempted to the decent 
perpetration of a white waistcoat! All 
things depend upon their arrangement ; 
in a black waistcoat, the sins of a tie, or 
the soils of a shirt-hosom, escape de- 
tection; with a white one, there is no 
hope. If, therefore, you are hurried in 
your toilet, or in a misanthropic humour 
at the moment of settling your cravat, 
let no inducement suffer you to wear a 
vesture which, were all else suitable, 
would be the most unexceptionable you 
could assume. 

“ Times, by the by, are greatly 
changed since Brummel interdicted 
white waistcoats of a morning. I do not 
know whether, during the heat of the 
season, you could induct yourself in a 
more gentle and courtly garment. The 
dress waistcoat should generally possess 
a rolling and open form, giving the 
fullest opening for the display of the 
shirt, which cannot be too curiously 
fine ; if a frill is exquisitely washed, it 
is the most polished form in which your 
bosom appurtenances should be mould- 
ed ; if not— if, indeed, your own valet, 
or your mistress does not superintend 
their lavations, I would advise a simple 
plait of the plainest fashion. 

** With regard to the trousers, be 
sure that you have them exceedingly 
tight across the hips; if you are well 
made, you may then leave their further 
disposition to Providence, until they 
reach the ankle. ‘lhere you must pause, 
and consider well whether you will have 
them short, so as to develope the fine- 
ness of the bas de soie, or whether you 
will continue them so as to kiss your 
very shoe-tie: in the latter form, which 
is indisputably the most graceful, you 
must be especially careful that they flow 
down, as it were, in an’ easy and loose 
(but, above all, not baggy) fall, and that 
the shoe-strings are “arranged in the 
dernier facon of a bow and end. Ofa 
morning, the trousers cannot be too long 
or too easy, so that they avoid every 
outré and singular excess. 

As to the choice of colours in clothing, 
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it is scarcely possible to fix any certain 
or definite rule. Among all persons, 
there should be little variety of colour, 
either in the morning or the evening ; 
but fair people, with good complexions, 
may, if their port and bearing be genu- 
inely aristocratic, wear light. or showy 
colours—a taste cautiously to be shunned 
by the dark, the pale, the meagre, and 
the suburban in mien. 

“For the rest, I cannot sufficiently 
impress upon your mind the most 
thoughtful consideration to the minutie 
of dress, such as the glove, the button, 
the boot, the shape of the hat, &c.; 
above all, the most scrupulous attention 
to cleanliness is an invariable sign of a 
polished and elegant taste, and is the 
very life and soul of the greatest of all 
sciences —-the science of dress.” 

Now for the other characteristics of 
a gentleman. His parentage is not, 
certainly, derived from that five-fold 
composition described by Shakspear’s 
Kent. For his mother, however, Pel- 
ham appears not to possess much re- 
spect; she is a very worldly-minded 
woman, who was willing to elope from 
her husband, thinks forty thousand 
pounds is a fortune upon which her 
son can scarcely subsist, and is ready 
to sacrifice all honour and honesty for 
interest and pleasure. And truly the 
hero appears a worthy son of such a 
mother, whose essential selfishness ap- 
pears through all the disguises with 
which he is invested by his author. 
“ Under the affectations of foppery, 
and the levity of a manner almost 
unique, for the efieminacy of its tone,” 
he veils, we are told, “‘ an ambition 
the most extensive in its object, and a 
resolution the most daring in the ac- 
complishment of its means.” He as- 
pires to the House of Commons, and 
ultimately to the highest offices of the 
state, upon the pretence of being a 
philosopher as well as a coxcomb —a 
moralist as well as a debauchee. We 
think, however, Lord Downton did very 
rightly in not giving him the seat for 
a borough which he had promised to 
him ; the fewer such men as he are 
admitted into Parliament, the better 
for the nation. The deliberative as- 
sembly of the representatives of Eng- 
land is no meet place for dandies — 
things of frippery and affectation, 
whose only passion is vanity. Vanity, 
however, is, according to our author, 
the primwn mobile of great actions. 

«<1 might tell you,’ replied Vincent, 
‘that I myself have been no idle nor 
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inactive seeker after the hidden trea- 
sures of mind; and that, from my own 
experience, I could speak of pleasure, 
pride, complacency, in the pursuit, that 
were no inconsiderable augmenters of 
my stock of enjoyment; but I have the 
candour to confess, also, that I have 
known disappointment, mortification, 
despondency of mind, and infirmity of 
body, that did more than balance the 
account. The fact is, in my opinion, 
that the individual is a sufferer for his 
toils, but then the mass is benefited by 
his success. It is we who reap, in idle 
gratification, what the husbandman has 
sown in the bitterness of labour. Ge- 
nius did not save Milton from poverty 
aud blindness—nor Tasso from the mad- 
house —nor Galileo from the inquisi- 
tion ; they were the sufferers, but pos- 
terity the gainers. The literary empire 
reverses the political ; itis not the many 
made for one— it is the one made for 
many; wisdom and genius must have 
their martyrs as well as religion, and 
with the same results, viz.: semen ec- 
clesie est sanguis martyrorum, And this 
reflection must console us for their mis- 
fortunes, for perhaps it was sufficient to 
console them. In the midst of the most 
affecting passage in the most wonderful 
work perhaps ever produced, for the 
mixture of universal thought with indi- 
vidual interest —I mean the two last 
cantos of Childe Harold —the poet 
warms from himself at his hopes of being 
remembered 


ee 
With his land’s language.’ 


And who can read the noble and heart- 
speaking apology of Algernon Sidney, 
without entering into his consolation no 
less than his misfortunes? Speaking of 
the law being turned into a snare in- 
stead of a protection, and instancing its 
uncertainty and danger in the times of 
Richard the Second, he says, ‘ God only 
knows what will be the issue of the like 
practices in these our days ; perhaps he 
will in his mercy speedily visit his 
afflicted people ; I die in the faith that he 
will do it, though I know not the time or 
ways.’ 

“© *T love,’ said Clarendon, ‘ the en- 
thusiasm which places comfort in so 
noble a source ;’ but, is vanity, think 
you, a less powerful agent than philan- 
thropy ?*is it not the desire of shining 
before men that prompts us to whatever 
may effect it? and if it can create, can it 
not also support? I mean, that if you 
allow that to shine, to éclater, to enjoy 
praise, is no ordinary incentive to the 
commencement of great works, the con- 
viction of future success for this desire 
becomes no inconsiderable reward, 
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Grant, for instance, that this desire pro- 
duced the ‘ Paradise Lost ;’ and you will 
not deny that it might also support the 
poet through his misfortunes. Do you 
think that he thought rather of the 
pleasure his work should afford to pos- 
terity, than of the praises posterity should 
extend to his work? Had not Cicero 
left us such frank confessions of himself, 
how patriotic, how philanthropic, we 
should have esteemed him; now we 
know both his motive and meed was 
vanity, may we not extend the know- 
ledge of human nature which we have 
gained in this instance by applying it to 
others? For my part, I should be loth 
to inquire how great a quantum of va- 
nity mingled with the haughty patriot- 
ism of Sidney, or the unconquered spirit 
of Cato.’ 

“* Glanville bowed his head in ap- 
proval. ‘ But,’ observed I, ‘ why be 
so uncharitable to this poor and perse- 
cuted principle, since none of you deny 
the good and great actions it effects ; 
why stigmatise vanity as a vice, when it 
creates, or, at least participates in, so 
many virtues? I wonder the ancients 
did not erect the choicest of their tem- 
ples to its worship. Quant a moi, I shall 
henceforth only speak of it as the pri- 
mum mobile of whatever we venerate and 
admire, and shall think it the highest 
compliment I can pay to a man, to tell 
him he is eminently vain.’ ”’ 


What a confusion of idea is there in 
all this vulgar slipsop!—and what fol- 
lows is still worse, which therefore we 
suppress. He tells us, among other 
things, “ that vanity in itself is neither 
a vice nora virtue, any more than this 
knife, in itself, is dangerous or useful.” 
This is a specimen of our coxcomb’s 
philosophy, for which he has obtained 
so much ignorant credit. The fact is, 
that vanity is always a vice, and never 
a virtue; and that the virtues and 
vices are in themselves dangerous or 
useful, without reference to their effects. 
They have no resemblance to a knife, 
or any other indifferent instrument; 
their effect does not consist in their 
use or abuse. Virtue and vice are 
independent of any calculation of con- 
sequences, and precede and control 
them. Actions are indifferent irre- 
spective of them; they make them im- 
portant. It is the motive which gives 
attribute and character to the deed. 
Vanity is in the motive, not the per- 
formance. 


‘“« The weak are only vain, the great are 
proud.” 
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What must we think of a scheme 
of ethics which confounds these two 
great classes — which confounds Mil- 
ton, and Sidney, and Cato, with the 
modern loungers of Bond-street and the 
Parks? These two classes are not 
animated by the same passion ; their 
passions are different, not in degree 
but kind. No greater strife can there 
be in “ the feud ‘twixt Nothing and 
Creation,” than between the vanity of 
the weak, and the pride of the great. 
Vanity makes no martyrs to a public 
cause, produces no immortal labours. 
Strength proceeds not from weakness, 
but all its issues are feeble and puny, 
like the novel of Pelham. It is not 
without its writhings and contortions, 
which would seem to speak of some 
mighty effort; but they are only the 
mere grimaces ofa French valet, whose 
pantomimic address has no profundity 
of feeling or depth of thought; not the 
eloquent gestures of a free man, in- 
stinct with soul and all aglow with 
sublime emotion. 

It is, indeed, indicative of the state 
of criticism in this country, that these 
writhings and contortions were mis- 
taken for wit and wisdom, and philo- 
sophy, and satire, and morality, and 
what not. In a neighbouring country 
these pretensions would have been 
soon unmasked, where philosophy is 
indeed cultivated, and is deemed an 
essential qualification in a critic. But 
to our shame be it spoken, ay, we re- 
peat it, to our shame be it spoken, 
here philosophy has scarcely a name 
to live, and our critics (a base herd !) 
affect to despise it altogether. This 
country is now miserably inferior to 
Germany in its philosophical produc- 
tions. Dugald Stewart contented him- 
self with merely adopting, modifying, 
or correcting some of Reid’s opinions, 
and compiling or epitomising the me- 
taphysics of his predecessors; while 
Kant, and Fichte, and Schelling, have 
been pressing forward into undisco- 
vered tracts ; and the Lessings, and the 
Schlegels, and the Gothes, have dived 
into the depths of the “ human soul 
divine,” for the purpose of illustrating 
the heavenly meanings, couched under 
the sometimes apparently rude la- 
bours of literature and art. 

What increases the presumption of 
the author is his pretension in all his 
novels, and in this particularly, to give 
the history of a mind. He traces the 
life of his hero from his boyhood up- 
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wards, thus laying (so says the puff in 
the New Monthly Magazine) “as ina 
map, the whole history of the man, 
and of his opinions and pursuits as 
modified by change of age and new 
connexions.” And all this tracing of 
that mighty mystery, the human mind, 
is conducted to its developement by 
means of such characters as the one 
before us. No other representatives, 
nor specimens of the intellectual nature 
of man can be found, than the cox- 
combs and roués of pseudo-fashionable 
life. And by a large class of readers 
and critics, drunken brawls, outrageous 
and disgusting murders, blackguards 
and thieves, are esteemed as the pat- 
tern-men and circumstances by which 
the moral and mental standard of hu- 
man capability is to be admeasured ! 


“ Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer 
Without our special wonder?” 


’s cloud, 


This may be, in some measure, ac- 
counted for, by one ingredient in these 
novels. Personality, personality is the 
appetite of the age. Allusions are 
meant, or understood, to living cha- 
racters ; and, when our hero is depicted 
in the intrigues of Paris, living actors 
are directly brought up on the scene. 
This gives piquancy to the composi- 
tion, and makes the palate tingle with 
delight. Villele the statesman, the 
Duc D’Angouléme, the Duchesse de 
Berry, Madame de la Roche Jaquelin, 
embellish the private fashionable so- 
ciety of that capital to which our hero 
gains admittance. How different is all 
this from that true philosophical spirit 
in which the works of art in “ the 
ancient time” were elaborated! What 
Coleridge has said relative to this sub- 
ject on the drama, is equally applicate 
to novels, if intended to be written in 
a truly philosophical vein. 

** With the ancients, and not less with 
the elder dramatists of England and 
France, both comedy and tragedy were 
considered as kinds of poetry. * They 
neither sought in comedy to make us 
laugh merely, much less to make us 
laugh by wry faces, accidents of jargon, 
slang phrases for the day, or the clothing 
of common-place morals in metaphors 
drawn from the shops or mechanic occu- 
pations of their characters; nor did they 
condescend in tragedy to wheedle away 
the applause of the spectators, by repre- 
senting before them fac-similes of their 
own mean selves in all their existing 
meanness, or to work on their sluggish 
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sympathies by a pathos not a whit more 
respectable than the maudlin tears of 
drunkenness. Their tragic scenes were 
meant to affect us indeed, but within the 
bounds of pleasure, and in union with 
the activity both of our understanding 
and imagination. They wished to trans- 
port the mind to a sense of its possible 
greatness, and to implant the germs of 
that greatness during the temporary 
oblivion of the worthless ‘ thing we are,’ 
and of the peculiar state in which each 
man happens to be, suspending our in- 
dividual recollections, and lulling them 
to sleep amid the music of nobler 
thoughts,” &c. 


In the very spirit of those dramas, 
admirably ridiculed by the philoso- 
phical critic and poetical sage, are 
these modern novels of fashionable life 
composed. The German romance has 
died already in its birth-place: it yet 
survives in England; it once infested 
the stage (if not now); and yet infests 
our novels. Our author’s bold Hectors 
are not of the respectable class de- 
scribed by Coleridge — honest trades- 
men—valiant tars, &c.; but the vilest 
scum in whom he could possibly shew 
the “ soul of goodness in things evil.” 
Never was there such an abuse of this 
veracious maxim of Shakspear exhi- 
bited! Never, in any work, was our 
own poor pettifogging nature more 
meanly represented ! Never was precise 
morality, or learned retirement, more 
contemptibly depicted! The novelist’s 
tear of pity is less endurable than his 
smile; it scathes, like lava, the hand 
on which it drops; and yet his smile 
is sardonic, but then the pain it causes 
is in himself, and which it ill conceals. 

These reflections fitly conduct us to 
the more melodramatic part of the book, 
in which all the vices of that kind of 
composition are summed up and aggra- 
vated. “On horror’s head horrors ac- 
cumulate ;” but they are vulgar horrors 
—odious, disgusting! ’Fore Heaven, 
we would rather read the Newgate 

Calendar than the last volume and half 
of this novel of fashionable life ! 
Devereux is a novel chiefly remark- 
able for the introduction of almost all 
the literary men and rakes who flou- 
rished at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. The author had already exhibited 
his propensity to this very great abuse 
of the historical novel, in the Disowned. 
There we had Dr. Johnson and Bos- 
well, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c. &c. 
Here they are introduced in such pro- 
fusion, as to baffle not only all proba- 
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bility, but possibility too. We had 
thought that Mr. Horace Smith had 
received such severe castigation on this 
account in an admirable article in the 
Quarterly Review, as to deter succeed- 
ing novelists from venturing on the same 
field. But the trick is too easily played 
for writers of fiction ofa certain calibre 
to give it up very willingly. It affords 
too many facilities for the elongation 
of a narrative, and is too specious a 
subterfuge for want of invention, to 
permit a mediocre story-teller to dis- 
pense with it without reluctance. Highly 
objectionable, however, as this practice 
is, upon obvious grounds, Mr. Bulwer 
has surpassed all his predecessors in 
this line of art. We have had Fashion- 
able Novels, in which the characters of 
the day were more or less obscurely 
hinted at—jit was reserved for Mr. 
Bulwer to take this species of com- 
position into the past, and introduce 
what is technically called “ dialogue,” 
or petty scandal concerning the cha- 
racters of history. 

We shall set out the plot of Deve- 
reux, particularly with reference to this 
license (however proper to an “ intel- 
lectual libertine”), for the purpose of 
exposing its quackery to the reader, 
and demonstrating to him the little 
cost and charge required for its em- 
ployment. Indeed, it would be cruelty 
to the author to detail very particu- 
larly the more original part of the 
plot—it is so outré, bizarre, extrava- 
gant, inconsistent, ridiculous, immoral, 
and offensive. Yet something must be 
indicated of this. Would it might be 
omitted altogether ! 

The novel is written in the form of 
an auto-biography. Morton Count 
Devereux commits his history to a 
sealed MS., not to be opened for a 
century, and relates, in particular, his 
occasional connexion with Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, whose various turns of for- 
tune constitute, as much as the more 
novel part, the beginning, middle, and 
end of the narrative. Mr. Bulwer, as 
editor, takes every opportunity, by way 
of note, to express his admiration of 
that great man, and to oppose what he 
frequently terms the vulgar misappre- 
hensions respecting his character. Few 
readers will recognise the propriety of 
his interference, or the vraisemblance 
of the portrait which he has given of 
that celebrated statesman. This we say 
once for all, because it is not necessary, 

with such a commentator before us, to 
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go into any historical detail. It is not 
necessary to dispute the identity of the 
picture, unless it were better executed, 
in its likeness or unlikeness, than the 
one before us. We suspect that Mr. 
Bulwer copied from his reflection of 
himself in those “ two full-length mir- 
rors,” which, he tells us, are placed 
in his “ splendidly furnished dressing- 
room”—* one on each side of a table 
which supports the luxuries of the 
toilet,”—and has accordingly produced 
a compound of fop and sentimentalist 
-- of pretension and imbecility—calcu- 
lated to excite contempt or pity in the 
mind of every judicious reader. The 
writer who designs to draw a univer- 
sal genius should possess a universal 
genius himself. We have no doubt that 
Mr. Bulwer thinks that he is blessed 
with such an one. It is time he should 
be undeceived—for his own sake. 
Well, then—let us pursue the story. 
The biographer and two _ brothers 
are left with their mother dependent 
upon an uncle, who had retired from 
the court of Charles the Second —“ a 
fine wreck, a little prematurely broken 
by dissipation, but not, perhaps, the 
less interesting on that account,”—to 
Devereux Court. Morton and Gerald 
Devereux were twins—(Morton the 
elder by an hour)—and Aubrey, the 
third brother, was about tifteen months 
their younger. Morton, though dis- 
liked by his brothers, was the favourite 
of his uncle, and, to the surprise of the 
family confessor and other persons con- 
cerned, who had given him credit for 
being inferior in body and mind to 
Gerald and Aubrey, carries off the 
prize, at a public school examination, 
for learning and ability. This imme- 
diately produces a change in his cir- 
cumstances. Feared for a power of 
sarcasm which he had displayed, now 
united to talent so decidedly mani- 
fested, Julian Montreuil, a Jesuit, the 
confessor aforesaid, affects to take him 
under his especial protection, and he 
is embraced by his brother Aubrey 
with much evidence of affection. The 
Jesuit, who was secretly engaged in 
certain intrigues to restore the exiled 
race to the throne of England, had, 
indeed, indulged a hope that the ge- 
nius of the boy might be made bene- 
ficial to the cause of which he was an 
adherent, and to which Aubrey, who 
was entirely subdued, by the religious 
arts of his tutor, to the superstitions 
of the Roman church, was already 
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attached, heart and hand. Burning 
for distinction, our hero wishes for an 
introduction into the great world, in 
which the Jesuit desires to be of secret 
service to him; but the young man, 
not relishing too much the terms of 
the contract, defers its ratification for 
a twelvemonth, till Montreuil’s return 
from France, whither he was about to 
depart. 

On the young men quitting school, 
their old uncle gives hospitable enter- 
tainment to his acquaintance. An ex- 
traordinary guest accepts the invitation 
—in fact, no less than the celebrated 
St. John. Three days after his arrival, 
our hero strolls into the park with a 
volume of Cowley, and is joined by 
St. John, and thereupon ensues a cer- 
tain not very remarkable dialogue upon 
the merits of Cowley. Not very re- 
markable, except for one mistake :— 
Talking of the debasing dedications to 
which poets of that age condescended, 
Dryden is accused of ordering the en- 
gravers of his frontispiece (upon the 
accession of King William) to give 
poor Eneas an enormous nose. There 
is no reason for adding to Dryden’s 
faults of flattery—anf this was not one 
of them. In a letter to his son, Dryden 
writes —“ I am of your opinion, that, 
by Jonson’s means, almost all our 
letters have miscarried for this last 
year. But, however, he has missed 
of his design in the dedication, though 
he-had prepared the book for it; for, 
in every figure of Eneas, he has caused 
him to be drawn, like King William, 
with a hooked nose.” The flattery, 
therefore, was not Dryden’s, but his 
publisher’s. Upon the departure of 
St. John, Morton Devereux determines 
on going to town, to which at length 
he gains his uncle’s consent. And off 
he goes, in company with Lady Has- 
selton, the daughter of one of King 
Charles’s beauties, and a French valet, 
called Jean Desmarais. Before he 
goes, however, he contrives to fall in 
love with one Isora, the daughter of 
a Spanish refugee, residing in his im- 
mediate neighbourhood ; and suspect- 
ing his brother Gerald of being his 
rival, makes no ado of telling him to 
“ remember the old story of Eteocles 
and Polynices, whose very ashes re- 
fused to mingle.” It must not be for- 
gotten, either, that the Jesuit returns, 
with a sword, as a present from the 
King of France, inscribed, ‘ To the son 
of Marshal Devereux, the soldier of 
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France, and the friend of Louis XIV.,” 
as a testimony of his power to serve 
him. This friendship is, however, 
turned into hate by Morton’s receipt 
of a mysterious letter, in the hand- 
writing of Montreuil; which the latter 
demands at the edge of the sword, 
and which was inclosed in an envelope 
alarming enough :—“ A friend of the 
late Marshal Devereux incloses his son 
a letter, the contents of which it is 
essential for his safety that he should 
know. C.D.B.” Montreuil, however, 
has the inclosed letter, and departs from 
the house where he had been insulted. 
Let us accompany our hopeful hero 
to London. He lives in the vicinity of 
the court. Tarleton is one of his fa- 
vourite companions. They go to the 
New Exchange together, and they meet 
with Colley Cibber, and the ex-sexton 
mentioned in No. 14 of the Spectator. 
The next night they stroll into Willis’s, 
and get into the company of Steele, and 
Addison, and Colonel Cleland ; and af- 
terwards adjourn to Abigail Masham’s, 
where they are joined by St. John and 
Mr. Domville. Strolling homeward, 
they observe a row with the watchmen, 
and have the felicity of extricating Beau 
Fielding, at the expense of a guinea, 
from the hands of the guardians of the 
night. Morton afterwards visits the 
beau in his den, and gets filched of 
another guinea; and, on his return 
home, discovers that his valet is a 
philosopher—a disciple of Leibnitz 
A note upon this part of his subject 
indicates the novelist’s ignorance of the 
systems of philosophy, to which he 
makes so much pretension. Of Leib- 
nitz, he says in the text—“ A philo- 
sopher, then very much the rage—be- 
cause one might talk of him very safely 
without having read him.” In the 
note, he adds—‘* which is possibly 
the reason why there are so many dis- 
ciples of Kant at the present moment.” 
We can tell this gentleman that Kant 
is a sage not to be lightly spoken of 
by Mr. Bulwer. One day, Morton and 
Tarleton ride towards Chelsea, and visit 
the celebrated Mr. Salter—an antiqua- 
rian and a barber. After this we have 
St. John again, in a moment of tem- 
porary triumph, to whom enters Dr. 
Swift. Then follows a visit to Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. Then the original 
Story is again taken up—and our hero 
discovers his mistress, Isora, in a 
wretched lodging in the suburbs, where 
her father is dying. After his death, 
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Morton provides for her wants, and, 
having been wounded by the Mohawks, 
and attended on his bed of pain by his 
mistress, marries her, but privately, on 
account of the threatenings by his rival, 
(whose assumed name is Barnard, but 
whom he supposes to be his brother 
Gerald —a fact which, in consequence 
of an oath, she is prevented from dis- 
closing,) as also his uncle’s expressed 
aversion to his marrying at all. 

Shortly after, Morton is summoned 
to the death-bed of his generous old 
uncle, with whom he was always the 
favourite, and whose extensive pro- 
perty, it was expected, he would in- 
herit—in which he is disappointed, 
the will conferring the whole estates 
on Gerald, forty thousand pounds to 
Aubrey, and only twenty thousand to 
Morton. Morton accuses Gerald of 
having forged the will. He publicly 
solemnises his marriage. On the morn- 
ing of the ceremony, a stranger calls 
upon him, and places in his hands a 
packet, containing a statement of the 
whole fraud practised upon him in the 
false will, but exacts from him a solemn 
promise not to open it for seven days. 
To this condition Morton consents, and 
proceeds to tell his bride of the new 
prospect of a change in his affairs. 
She receives the news, not with joy, 
but with presentiments of evil and 
death. For, on the last day she had 
seen Barnard, as he was called, he 
had said, “ I warn you, Isora d’Al- 
varez, that my love is far fiercer than 
hatred; I warn you, that your bridal 
with Morton Devereux shall be stained 
with blood. Become his wife, and you 
perish ! Yea, though I suffer hell’s tor- 
tures for ever and for ever from that 
hour, my own hand shall strike you to 
the heart.” lis own hand does strike 
her to the heart. On the very night of 
the bridal, three men enter the nuptial 
chamber—the lady is slain, the hus- 
band desperately wounded, and the 
escrutoire robbed of the packet afore- 
said. Legal inquiries are made— but 
ineffectually. 

We have omitted to mention, that, 
on his way to town, after his uncle’s 
death, Morton met with a stranger on 
the road, who invited him home, and, 
upon his departure, sent a servant after 
him with a letter, to inform him that 
he had been in the company of Richard 
Cromwell, the son of the protector. 

Shortly after these mournful events, 
he hears also of his brother Aubrey’s 
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death. Willing to lose his sorrows in 
worldly occupations, he attaches him- 
self closer to Bolingbroke’s fortunes. 
And it is worthy of remark, that he 
accompanies that statesman to the 
theatre previous to his flight from 
England, and has a sight of Pope 
and the Duchess of Marlborough in 
the opposite box, and holds a con- 
versation with Philip Wharton. They 
go to the court of France together: 
there, with his usual fortune, Morton 
becomes acquainted with all the wits, 
and involved in the intrigues of Paris ; 
and there he visits Madame de Balzac, 
the lady who owns the initials C. D. B. 
aforesaid. At her instance, he gets 
presented, by the Bishop of Frejus, 
to Madame de Maintenon and Louis 
Quatorze. At Boulainvilliers, Comte 
de St. Saix’s, he is introduced to a 
meeting of wits,— Anthony Hamilton, 
Fontenelle, Arouet (Voltaire), Chau- 
lieu, and the Abbé Huet. On one 
occasion he has also a sight of Masil- 
lon. At a soirée he is introduced to 
Madame de Cornuel, who “ wanted 
to talk about all the fine people pre- 
sent to some one for whose ears her 
anecdotes would have the charm of 
novelty ;” and tells him about Louis 
Armond, Prince of Conti—the Duc 
d’Orleans — Madame d’Aumont — the 
Duchesse d’Orleans—the Abbé Dubois 
—the notorious Choisi, &c.&e. After 
the death of Louis le Grand, our hero, 
having spent the evening at a house in 
a distant part of Paris, invited by the 
beauty of the night, dismissed his car- 
riage. Thus walking home, alone and 
on foot, he strayed into an obscure 
lane, and heard a noise and a cry for 
help from a house of bad repute, into 
which he burst, and had the good for- 
tune to rescue from bullies Philip of 
Orleans, the regent of France. This 
event leads to friendship and patron- 
age on the part of the regent. He has 
a supper with the regent and his roués ; 
which supper the prince, who had 
learned the art of cookery in Spain, 
prepared with his own hands in an 
inner apartment. All the party get 
dead drunk ; and so ends the second 
volume. 

Wearied and waysore, we proceed 
to analyse the third volume of this 
precious novel. Employed on a secret 
mission to Russia, behold, Morton 
Count Devereux enters into Peters- 
burgh, and has a rencontre with an 
inquisitive and mysterious stranger, 
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who turns out to be, of course, Peter 
the Great. Of him and of the Empress 
Catherine he afterwards has an inter- 
view —and is invited to a grand dinner 
at Apraxius. He is also witness of the 
battaos, and holds a philosophical dia- 
logue with the czar on the different 
manners in which the punishment was 
borne by a Russian and a German. 
He returns to Paris—meets with a 
gallant adventure, which ends in his 
making an enemy of Dubois, and he 
is dismissed, in consequence, from 
France, and recommended to the ser- 
vice of Russia. He presents himself 
to his majesty one day after his dinner, 
when he was sitting with one leg in the 
czarina’s lap, and a bottle of the best 
eau de vie before him. He is appointed 
to a post of honour and profit, from 
which he is transferred to a military 
station, and is occasionally intrusted 
with diplomatic missions. 

At length he gets as weary of his 
life as we are of its history. He gets 
acquainted with an Italian, “* Bezoni 
(so was he called),” whose sceptical, if 
not atheistical opinions, wrest him from 
ennui and torpor. He, however, de- 
termines to retire to Italy and die. 
Here he meets a hermit who led an 
ascetic life in the forest, distributing 
healing waters from a certain well of 
St. Francis. The hermit, who is a 
maniac, entrusts him with a MS. di- 
rected to himself, and dies ; from which 
MS. he discovers that the hermit was 
no other than his brother Aubrey, re- 
ported dead. This worthy, very much 
to the surprise of the reader, who little 
expected, and was, indeed, very slightly 
prepared for such a consummation, we 
are told by this same MS., was the 
rival who tormented Isora under the 
name of Barnard, was the forger of the 
will (by the assistance of Desmarais), 
and the murderer of his wife. Mont- 
reuil, having been the instigator of all 
this sanguinary work, is pursued to his 
retreat; and with his death, by the 
hands of our hero, ends this eventful 
story. 

Glad are we that our 


“* task is smoothly done. 
We can fly, or we can run 
Quickly to the green earth’s end, 
Where the bow’d welkin slow doth bend, 
And from thence can soar as soon 
To the corners of the moon.” 


The reader will excuse us for the 
indecorum of “ breaking out into 
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singing” at the conclusion of our sore 
labour; but we felt relieved of an ex- 
cessive weight, and thereupon ensued 
a lightness of heart, which welcomed 
well these very verses ; for we were as 
happy as Milton’s attendant spirit that 
we had delivered our virgin readers 
from the intoxicating snare of this lite- 
rary Comus. 

in one part of Pelham, Mr. Bulwer 
rightly remarks, “ that it must require 
an extraordinary combination of mental 
power to produce a perfect novel. One 
so extraordinary, that, though we have 
one perfect epic poem, and several 
which pretend to perfection, we have 
not one perfect novel in the world.” 
We are not of those who deem lightly 
of the novel, but, aw contraire, sub- 
scribe to this opinion, and should hail 
a perfect novel with admiration. But 
what is it which prevents this species 
of composition from arriving at its ne 
plus ultra? What but the competition, 
among its professors, for quantity rather 
than quality ; and the great number of 
bad writers who, nevertheless, obtain 
all the popularity which is desired for 
this exercise of talent by the best? Let 
it not, however, be supposed, as the 
novelist has absurdly hinted, that greater 
powers are required for the novel than 
the poem—this is not the reason why 
a perfect novel has no existence. The 
reason is, because it requires less 
powers, and, therefore, a greater num- 
ber of people deem themselves quali- 
fied to compose a novel; and as less 
is expected from a novel than an epic 
poem, the generality of readers are 
more easily satisfied with mediocre 
merit in one ‘case than in the other. 
But when we consider the influence 
which this species of writing has on 
the young and gay, its worthy execu- 
tion becomes a matter of serious con- 
sideration. More especially is it of 
moment narrowly to investigate the 
nature of the impression that novels 
are likely to leave on the mind of the 
inexperienced reader. Parables of old 
(such as those of the Old and New 
Testaments) were constructed to re- 
commend some truth or moral —to 
carry home some conviction to the 
heart and feeling—and the tedious 
romances of later ages, according to 
the notions of the time, were intended 
to represent what was generous, and 
noble, and heroic in human nature, as 
in Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia; and 
the novel of vent times, also, was of 
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a similar out-of-the-world character, 
insomuch that it was objected to by 
prudent uncles and aunts, on the plea 
that it unfitted young people for the 
world, by a representation of scenes 
so utterly ideal as to be incapable of 
realisation: but this fashionable novel 
pretends to give the world as it is, with 
all its vices and its littlenesses. Are 
these vices held up for imitation ? orwh 
are they exhibited? In Mr. Bulwer’s 
novel they are made to be matters of 
indifference, which have no effect upon 
the character, and make a man no less 
worthy and respected. Surely, a moral 
teacher, if he represented such scenes 
at all, would set the antidote as well 
as the bane before the young appetite. 
But no such thing: Mr. Bulwer is a 
philosopher —a metaphysician forsooth 
—and can demonstrate that there is 
mach good in all this—that many 
amiable characters are fops—that rogues 
and vagabonds have such and such re- 
deeming points—and that if, for the 
sakes of these salvatory accidents, we 
can be suffered to pass muster in so- 
ciety in our own way and according 
to our own eccentric likings, however 
depraved and lawless, it would be a 
mighty fine thing. For the sake of 
some recondite quality which these 
sophists may discover, let us live a 
libertine life, morally, intellectually, 
physically: this is the gist and end 
of their parabolic teaching—this the 
burden of their song—the meaning of 
their mighty theme. There may be 
some who vainly deem that there is 
much philosophy in this; but of such 
may be said, what Milton says of those 
“ who think not God at all” — 


“ Tf any be, they walk obscure ; 

For of such doctrine never was there 
school, 

But the heart of the fool, 

And no man therein doctor but himself.” 


Sampson Agonistes. 


It is said, that when the Court Jour- 
nal was established, and when the fame 
of the author of Pelham was at its 
loftiest point of culmination, that Mr. 
Henry Colburn, the proprietor of not 
only that journal, but who calls him- 
self Mr. Bulwer’s patron, asked his 
client to write him something witty and 
sparkling on Dress and French Cookery, 
for the columns of his pseudo-fashion- 
able and demirep rival of the Literary 
Gazette. It is further said, that Mr. 
Edward Lytton Bulwer was flurried in 
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spirit when he heard his bookseller’s 
estimate of his capacity, and deter- 
mined to astonish the world by talking 
philosophy and metaphysics. How he 
has carved and hacked these matters 
we have shewn. But he is like the 
campagnard baron in Destouche’s 
comedy, who is bent on being a poet, 
and is applauded for his poetical 
powers by his rural ncighbours, who 
gulp down the boor’s absurdities as 
city apprentices cram their maw with 
the dainties of some self-styled French 
restaurant of Gracechurch Street or 
Cornhill: while all persons well in- 
formed on these respective subjects 
laugh at the silliness of the former, and 
the ignorance, while they admire the 
digestive powers, of the latter. Having 
exposed the philosop hy and metaphy- 
sics, the exquisite painting, high taste, 
and truth to nature, contained in the 
other precious works of Mr. Bulwer, 
turn we to Paul Clifford, which his 
booksellers, in their usual way of puff- 
ing, —directly, indirectly, obliquely, 
diagonally, transversely,—have cried 
up as the most extraordinary produc- 
tion that this, or any other country, in 
times bygone, or in times present, or 
in times to come, have, are, or will be 
favoured with. The praise of puffing 
it might be supposed can no farther go ; 
but we shall see that, when the author 
honours the world with his next per- 
formance. Here are only a very few of 
the exquisitely written commendations 
of their article, which his publishers 
have slipped as paragraphs into news- 
paper columns, for the purpose of 
proving that which Dr. Eady has al- 
ready — by his syphilitic cures, 
and Dr. Jordan by his newly contrived 
pills, and Dr. C ourtenay by his Aegis of 
Life, and Dr. Thomson by his B: alm of 
Rakasiri, and old bone-grubbing Cob- 
bet by his mountebank lectures, and 
Thomas Babington Macauley by his 
philosophical articles in the “ sapphire 
and blue,”—viz. the extreme gullibility 
of mankind. ; 





“The main design of Paul Clifford, ' 
says Messrs. C olburn and Bentley’s ad- 
vertisement insinuated into the Mor ning 
Chronicle, ‘‘ we understand to be a gencral 
satire upon the hypocrisy of society, and 
the various methods of rising in the 
world. Sometimes this design is embodied 
in a covert shape, sometimes openly, some- 
times in masks, sometimes in portraits. The 
hollowness and pretences in literature, 
politics, fashion, professions, and call- 
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ings, are the great matériel (!! *) of irony 
and satire throughout the work,’ 


“« Paul Clifford.—The design of this 
new work, by the celebrated author of 
Pelham, which is now daily expected, is 
not, we believe, at present clearly under- 
stood. Allusion has been made to cer- 
tain characters en masque; but the mas- 
querade part is only an accessory to the 
story, not the ground-work. It rarely 
occurs after the first volume, and is to 
be found only in certain scenes of life, 
which, without such disguise, might, t 
some readers, appear rather stertling at 
first view. The persons alluded to under 
the most extravagant disguises, but in 
the spirit of the utmost good humour, 
are understood to be the King, Lord 
Eldon, Scarlett, Sir Francis Burdett, the 
Duke of Wellington, Mr. Huskisson, and 
Lord Ellenborough ; no women are men- 
tioned personally, but there is a general 
satire on exclusive society! ‘The story 
is reported to be more amusing and um- 
form than any of the author’s other works, 
and admits no digression or grave reflec- 
tion.” 

‘The author of Pelham has in the 
press a new novel, to be called Paul 
Clifford, wherein, we understand, a per- 
fectly original mode of satire is to be 
developed. The leading members of the 
cabinet, and the lords paramount of the 
drawing-rooms, headed by no less a per- 
sonage than the **** himself, will be 
astonished to the garb in which, 
with but little disguise, ‘the author has 
arranged them.” 


see 


The story runs thus. A mysterious 
and poverty-stricken female takes up 
her abode at a flash house of the lowest 
kind, situated in one of the obscurest 
parts of London, called the Mug, and 
there she dies, bequeathing her only 
boy, then a child, to Mrs. Margery 
Lobkins, alias Peggy or Piggy Lob. 
The only person cognisant of the be- 
quest was one Dummie, surnamed 
Dunnaker, a dealer in rags, otherwise 
a receiver of stolen goods. The boy, 
afterwards Paul Clifford, is brought 
up as heir-apparent to the Mug, and 
placed under the tutorship of Mr. Peter 
MacGrawler, a Scotchman (the author 
has done this to take his revenge of 
Blackwood’s Magazine and of ourselves, 
because we have honestly expressed 
our several opinions — that Mr. Lytton 
Bulwer is no novelist), and editor of 
“a magnificent periodical called the 
Asineum,” at the rate of two shillings 
and sixpence per week. Paul is edu- 
cated by this Scotchman, and forms an 
acquaintance with one Augustus Tom- 
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linson, a three-halfpenny-a-line young 
gentleman for newspapers, and an eX- 
quisite in personal appearance. ' From 
his description, one would think he 
had taken Pelham’s recipe for confec- 
tioning the condiment hight A Man of 
Fashion. Mr. Augustus Tomlinson 
disappears on “ one bright morning,” 
and Paul —(after forming an acquaint- 
ance with one Long Ned, a flasher, who 
rejoiced in a Pheebean luxuriance of 
curls, and who inaugurated his young 
friend into early dissipation, and cheat- 
ed him nightly of all! Dame Lobkin’s 

ecuniary supplies,)— quarrels with 
fis adopted mother of the Mug, and 
leaves her in high dudgeon, to seek his 
fortunes in the world. 

After trying his hand at literature, 
under his tutor MacGrawler, he meets 
Long Ned —goes into the theatre—is 
seated next to an elderly man (after- 
wards Lawyer Brandon) and his beau- 
tiful niece (afterwards Lucy Brandon, 
and with whom he falls, at first sight, 
over head and ears in love); and on 
going out sees, one moment, Long Ned 
suddenly dart off with the old gentle- 
man’s watch, and, in the next, himself, 
as the delinquent, locked up in the 
watch-house for that night, and sent for 
three months to “ that country-house 
situated at Bridewell.” 

In this “ country-house” Paul meets 
with his old friend Augustus, who, after 
many and the most rascally changes in 
life, becomes the partner of a moralist 
banker, who swindles all his clients 
“ on principle,” (Mr. Bulwer at the 
same time wishing to imply, aphoris- 
tically, that all bankers are rogues), 
and is committed to prison for “ at- 
tempting to possess himself of a car- 
riage and sell it at discount.” Paul 
and Mr. Tomlinson effect their escape, 
one morning, which was “ as dark as 
if all the negroes of Africa had been 
stewed down into air,” and which, as 
the proverb says, “ might have been cut 
with a knife,” and take shelter in a 
house by Finchley Common, kept by 
one Gentleman George, of whom and 
of whose companions the following are 
the particulars. 


“*Tn his youth, George was a very 
handsome fellow, but a little too fond 
of his lass and his bottle to please his 
father, a very staid old gentleman, who 
walked about on Sundays with a bob- 
wig and a gold-headed cane, and was a 
much better farmer on week-days than 





he was head of a public-house. George 
used to be a remarkably smart-dressed 
fellow, and so he is to this day. He 
has a great deal of wit, is a very good 
whist-player, has a capital cellar, and is 
so fond of seeing his friends drunk, that 
he bought, some time ago, a large pew- 
ter measure in which six men can stand 
upright. The girls, or, rather, the old 
women, to whom he used to be much 
more civil of the two, always liked 
him ; they say, nothing is so fine as his 
fine speeches ; and they give him the 
title of ‘Gentleman George.’ He is a 
nice, kind-hearted man in many things. 
Pray heaven we shall have no cause to 
miss him when he departs! But, to tell 
you the truth, he takes more than his 
share of our common purse.’ 

«© «What! is he avaricious?” 

*** Quite the reverse ; but he ’s so 
cursedly fond of building, he invests all 
his money (and wants us to invest all 
ours) in houses ; and there ’s one con- 
founded dog of a bricklayer, who runs 
him up terrible bills, —a fellow called 
‘Cunning Nat,’ who is equally adroit in 
spoiling ground and improving ground 
rent.’ 

««* What do you mean?’ 

««* Ah, thereby hangs a tale. But we 
are near the place now ; you will see a 
curious set.’” 


They are introduced to the party, 
and the author continues : — 


** As Gentleman George was a person 
of majestic dignity among the knights 
of the cross, we trust we shall not be 
thought irreverent in applying a few of 
the words by which the foresaid Morning 
Chronicle depicted his majesty, on the 
day he laid the first stone of his father’s 
monument, to the description of Gentle- 
man George. ‘ He had on a handsome 
blue coat, and a white waistcoat ;’ more- 
over, ‘ he laughed most good-humour- 
edly,’ as, turning to Augustus Tomlin- 
son, he saluted him with — 

*« «So, this is the youngster you pre- 
sent to us. Welcome to the ‘ Jolly 
Angler!’ Give us thy hand, young 
sir ;—TI shall be happy to blow a cloud 
with thee.’ 

«« «With all due submission,’ said Mr. 
Tomlinson, ‘I think it may first be as 
well to introduce my pupil and friend to 
his future companions.’ 

“« * You speak like a leary cove,’ cried 
Gentleman George, still squeezing our 
hero’s hand ; and, turning round in his 
elbow chair, he pointed to each member, 
as he severally introduced his guests to 
Paul. 

“© ¢ Here,’ said he,—‘here’s a fine 
chap at my right hand (the person thus 
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designated was a thin military-looking 
figure, in a shabby riding-frock, and 
with a commanding, bold, aquiline 
countenance, a little the worse for wear) 
—here ’s a fine chap for you: Fighting 
Attie we calls him ; he ’s a devil on the 
road. ‘ Halt—deliver — must and shall 
—can’t and shan’t — do as I bid you, or 
go to the devil,’ —that ’s all Fighting 
Attie’s palaver; and, ’sdeath, it has a 
wonderful way of coming to the point! 
A famous cull is my friend Attie —an 
old soldier —has seen the world, and 
knows what is what; has lots of gum- 
tion, and devil a bit of blarney. How- 
somever, the highflyers doesn’t like 
him ; and when he takes people’s mo- 
ney, he need not be quite so cross about 
it. Attie, let me introduce a new pal to 
you.’ Paul made his bow. 

“ «Stand at ease, man!’ quoth the 
veteran, without taking the pipe from 
his mouth. 

“« Gentleman George then continued ; 
and, after pointing out four or five of the 
company (among whom our hero disco- 
vered, to his surprise, his old friends, 
Mr. Eustace Fitzherbert and Mr. Wil- 
liam Howard Russell), came, at length, 
to one with a very red face and a lusty 
frame of body. ‘That gentleman,’ said 
he, ‘is Scarlet Jem, a dangerous fellow 
for a press, though he says he likes rob- 
bing alone now, for a general press is 
not half such a good thing as it used to 
be formerly. You have no idea what a 
hand at disguising himself Scarlet Jem 
is. He has an old wig, which he gene- 
rally does business in; and you would 
not go for to know him again, when he 
conceals himself under the wig. Oh, 
he ’s a precious rogue, is Scarlet Jem! 
As for the cove on t’ other side,’ con- 
tinued the host of the Jolly Angler, 
pointing to Long Ned, ‘all I can say of 
him, good, bad, or indifferent, is, that 
he has an unkimmon fine head of hair: 
and now, youngster, as you knows him, 
Spose you goes and sits by him, and 
he ’ll introduce you to the rest ; for, 
split my wig (Gentleman George was a 
bit of a sw earer) if 1 ben’t tired ; ; and so 
here ’s to your health ; and if so be as 
your name ’s Paul, may you always rob 
Peter* in order to pay Paul!” 

‘** This witticism of mine host’s being 
exceedingly well received, Paul went, 
amidst the general laughter, to take 
possession of the vacant seat beside 
Long Ned. That tall-gentleman, who 
had hitherto been cloud-compelling 
(as Homer calls Jupiter) in -profound 
silence, now turned to Paul with the 
warmest cordiality, declared 
ov exjoyet to meet his old friend once 
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* Peter: a portmanteau. 
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more, and congratulated him alike on 
his escape from Bridewell, and his 
admission to the councils of Gentleman 
George. But Paul, mindful of that 
exertion of ‘ prudence’ on the part of 
Mr. Pepper, by which he had been left 
to his fate and the mercy of Justice 
Burnflat, received his advances very 
sullenly. This coolness so incensed 
Ned, who was naturally choleric, that 
he turned his back on our hero, and, 
being of an aristocratic spirit, muttered 
something about ‘ upstart, and vulgar 
clyfakers being admitted to the com- 
pany of swell Toby men.’ This murmur 
called all Paul’s blood into his cheek ; 

for though he had been punished as a 
clyfaker (or pickpocket), nobody knew 
better than Long Ned whether or not 
he was innocent ; and a reproach from 
him came, therefore, with double in- 
justice and severity. He seized, in his 
wrath, Mr. Pepper by the ear, and, 
telling him he was a shabby scoundrel, 
challenged him to fight.” &c. 


Paul joins the gang of highwaymen 
to whom he had been thus introduced 
by the “ moralist” Augustus ; and in 
time so wins upon them, by his 
adroitness and audacity, as to become 
their captain, under the name of Lovett, 
and the terror of all England. He 
takes a journey into the west country, 
and in order to find out at what time 
a certain Lord Mauleverer would pass 
by, plans that Long Ned and Augustus, 
his companions, shall frighten a Dr. 
Slopperton (who happens to live in 
the immediate neighbourhood, and on 
terms of intimacy with Lucy Brandon’s 
father and Lawyer Brandon’s elder 
brother), and him Mister Paul would 
pretend to rescue; and, obtaining ad- 
mission into the vicarage, gain the in- 
telligence which they required respect- 
ing the travelling lord. The plot suc- 
ceeds admirably. Paul does obtain 
admission into the house, is hailed by 
Mr. Slopperton and Lucy Brandon 
(who happens to be present) as the 
worthy doctor’s preserver; and then he 
and the young lady fall to smiting each 
other’s hearts, in the most woful man- 
ner, and singing most pathetic songs ; 
and then the hero, after accompanying 
the young lady home, quits her pre- 
sence, joins his companions, and com- 
mits the robbery. 

Lucy, by the death of an old lady, 
inherits sixty thousand pounds, on 
which Lord Mauleverer woos her, with 
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the consent of Lawyer Brandon, pro- 
vided the nobleman will give the 
counsellor his support for advance- 
ment. The lawyer invites his brother 
and niece to Bath, that being a place 
more suited to his plans, and they are 
followed by the peer. But Lucy is cold 
on Lord Mauleverer, — remembering 
the manly graces of Paul Cliffford,— 
and a meeting absolutely takes place be- 
tween the lovers in the public ball-room, 
which meeting is so improved that the 
hero finds himself a regular guest at 
old Brandon’s house, when the peer’s 
jealousy is so excited that he endea- 
vours to raise suspicions about Paul’s 
respectability, and succeeds. Mau- 
leverer gives a féte, and Paul, after a 
last interview with his donzella bellis- 
sima, a night attack on his charmer and 
her father by Long Ned and Tom- 
linson, and the rescue of the former 
by himself, takes his departure for a 
secret cave, built after the directions 
left by Richard Turpin, in company 
with the “lad with the curly poll” and 
the moralist. Here they are attended 
by old MacGrawler, in the capacity 
of cook and flunkey in general, who, 
when the gentlemen have retired to 
rest, runs to a neighbouring town, 
brings with him officers of justice into 
the cave, which, like Troy of old, is 
betrayed by a treacherous Greek. 

Tomlinson and Long Ned are taken— 
Paul escapes— but afterwards, in res- 
cuing his companions, is made pri- 
soner—tried by Sir William Brandon, 
now a judge— is found guilty, but 
strongly recommended to mercy—and 
is transported. 

Now comes the gist of the whole 
story — Paul Clifford is the son of Sir 
William Brandon !—as thus: In early 
life the barrister gave out that he was 
absent in Italy, but in reality had mar- 
ried and settled in a small country 
town, under the name of Welford, and 
appeared to follow the business of a 
solicitor. By chance there came riding 
by a gay noble, and Brandon’s college 
companion—My Lorp MavuLeEvERER. 
His horse stumbles and he is thrown, 
and in rising he recognises Brandon 
in Welford ; takes up his abode in the 
solicitor’s house—seduces his wife—is 
discovered in the fact by the lawyer, 
who, in revenge, sELLs her to the peer 
of the realm! The adultress and her 
paramour live for a space together, 
when the fact of purchase comes out 
during one of the “ amantiun ira,” 
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which ended not in the “ re-integratio 
amoris ;” for the lady betakes herself 
to the obscure corner of town, with 
the description of which the “ novel” 
opens, and there satisfies her deadly 
hatred against her husband, by break- 
ing, at the dead of night, and with the 
assistance of Dummie Dunnaker, and 
Long Ned, and one Harry Cook, a 
notorious plunderer, into Brandon’s 
house, and stealing away their only 
boy, after speaking as follows : 


“«¢Tt is now my turn,’ said the female, 
with a grin of scorn which Brandon 
himself might have envied—*‘ you have 
cursed me, and I return the curse! You 
have told me that my child shall never 
name me but to blush. Fool! I triumph 
over you: you he shall never know to 
his dying day! You have told me, that 
to my child and my child’s child (a long 
transmission of execration), my name — 
the name of the wife you basely sold to 
ruin and to hell, should be left as a 
legacy of odium and shame! Man, you 
shall teach that child no farther lesson 
whatever; you shall know not whether 
he live or die, or have children to carry 
on your boasted race ; or whether, if he 
have, those children be not the outcasts 
of the earth — the accursed of man and 
God — the fit offspring of the thing you 
have made me. Wretch! I hurl back on 
you the denunciation with which, when 
we met three nights since, you would 
have crushed the victim of your own 
perfidy.’” (Et sic usque ad finem.) 


The secret of the identity of Paul 
Clifford with Brandon’s boy is pre- 
served so long and so inviolably, be- 
cause Harry Cook died ;— Long Ned 
had forgotten all about it, and Dummie 
had bound himself down to the dying 
woman by an oath, sworn on a BOUND 
PLAY-BOOK.—Here is a sense of moral 
obligation in “ the conscientious high- 
wayman,” with a vengeance. The fol- 
lowing are honest Dummie’s own rea- 
sons for silence : 


«© Vy now, I'll tell you, but don’t be 
glimflashey. So, you see, ven Judy 
died, and Harry was scragged, I vas the 
only von living who vas up to the 
secret; and vhen Mother Lob vas a 
taking a drop to comfort her vhen Judy 
vent off, I hopens a great box in which 
poor Judy kept her duds and rattletraps, 
and surely I finds at the bottom of the 
box hever so many letters and sich like,— 
for I knew as ow they vas there; so L 
vhips these off and carries em ome with 
me, and soon arter, Mother Lob sold me 
the box o’ duds for two quids — ’cause 
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vy? Ivasarag marchant! So now, I 
’solved, since the secret vas all in my 
hown keeping, to keep it as tight as 
vinkey ! for first, you sees as ow I vas 
afeard I should be hanged if I vent for 
to tell,—’cause vy? I stole a vatch, and 
lots more, as vell as the hurchin! and 
next, I was afeard as ow the mother 
might come back and haunt me, the same 
as Sall haunted Villy, for it vas a orrid 
night vhen her soul took ving. And 
hover and above this, Meester Pepper, 
I thought summut might turn hup by 
and by, in vhich it vould be best for I 
to keep my hown counsel and nab the 
revard, if 1 hever durst make myself 
known.’ ” 


But these, it will be observed by 
our sagacious reader, are unsatisfactory 
reasons: for by the recognition of the 
doctrine of selfishness, the writer waves 
the doctrine of “ moral obligation ;” 
for a man cannot at the self-same mo- 
ment be swayed by both the one and 
the other. The mind of the most igno- 
rant human being must, equally with 
that of the most enlightened, be guided 
by the invariable laws of nature. Now, 
by talking of the salvation of his neck, 
Dummie has discarded all the binding 
influence of the oath on the bound 
play-book. And as he knew that Harry 
Cook was dead, and that Long Ned 
had forgotten all about the matter, and 
as he also knew that no one was ac- 
quainted with his having stolen “ a 
vatch, and lots more”’—he surely, in 
following the suggestions of the crudest 
self-interest, might have made his own 
terms for the just delivery of the let- 
ter, and the recognition of the “ hur- 
chin” Paul, for whom throughout he 
is described as having an interest ap- 
proaching to affection. But no:— 
that would not suit the author; he 
could not, in that case, have measured 
out his three volumes; and, more- 
over, he wished to keep it for his grand 
scene, when the conscious father con- 
demns his own son, and then dies 
suddenly. This, say his maudlin cri- 
tics, is Mr. Bulwer’s own invention ; 
meaning, of course, the abstract passion 
displayed in such grand scene, without 
reference to father, mother, brother, 
sister, uncle, aunt, or cousin.; for, if it 
were more, it would bea palpable copy, 
of which Mr. Bulwer is too old a writer 
to be guilty. But it is no such thing. 
It is as old as Joseph amongst his bre- 
thren—or the Electra of Sophocles, on 
meeting with Orestes—or the main in- 


cident in the “ Nature and Art” of 
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Mrs. Inchbald—or the Lara or the Cor- 
sair of Byron—or the practice pecu- 
liar to civilised life, which inculcates 
the propriety of lying and hypocrisy 
by the suppression of the true feeling 
under a smiling countenance. 

Our concluding observations must 
be short; for we have very far exceeded 
our limits. 

By our already adduced arguments 
all readers will perceive this is no 
Novel. —It is not true to life in 
its slang phraseology —being sadly 
jumbled up with the orthoepy of higher 
spheres of society. Its moral is repre- 
hensible to even the extremest degree 
of reprehension, inasmuch as it wants 
poetical justice ; for his principal cha- 
racter, after a life which, fifty times over, 
should have ended under “ Tyburn 
tree,” is made happy in the end, as 
though he had been the most virtuous 
of mankind. Mr. Bulwer’s excuse is, 
that Paul Clifford was not a Free 
Agent, for he was thrown into circum- 
stances in which worldly Necessity 
was stronger than Principle. But we 
deny this; and say that the hero is 
described, in every sense of the word, 
a Free Agent; for he is described as 
occasionally, nay frequently, suffering 
from the compunctious visitings of 
conscience. The due regulation of 
free agency is the perfection of a Chris- 
tian. Whereas Mr. Bulwer’s hero is 
a scoundrel, and an outcast of society 
until the end; and then he is again 
brought forward as the upright, the 
honourable, the noble, the just, the 
philanthropist, the patriot! A death- 
bed repentance is sure to find accep- 
tance with Heaven, says Mr. Lytton 
Bulwer, and uniform religion is as 
nothing. The rules of (so-styled) sub- 
ordinate morality is enough for man- 
kind: so that though a man be a sans 
culotte, an infuriate blood-hound, a 
robber, a composition of earthly scum, 
—so as he is true and generous to his 
companions, and to his family rela- 
tions, he is a noble fellow, and de- 
serves corresponding estimation from 
the world !!!—Out on such fiendish 
philosophy ! 

Such is the principle involved in 
this novel.—Now let us ask, what could 
be the author's object in writing the 
work ? Could it be the promotion of 
amusement! Alas! what amusement 
is derivable from the sight and con- 
templation of our fellow - creatures’ 
vices and enormities, unredeemed by 
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one counteracting and better principle ; 
unqualified, dark, dismal, and harrow- 
ing to our best feelings ? 

Amusement without instruction tends 
to the dissipation of time and mind ; and 
that every work, though it may amuse, 
should also instruct, is strictly enjoined 
on every literary artist. But perhaps 
it may be said, that the gist of the de- 
sign lies in assimilating the highest 
with the lowest characters of life. 

If this be so, the end answers not to 
the design. What outward assimila- 
tion is there between the lowest or- 
ders of society and the highest! that 
is to say, between Old Bags and 
Long Ned, and Lord Eldon and Lord 
Ellenborough —for this is speaking 
plainly. If Lord Eldon love place, 
which is certainly hinted at in the cari- 
cature, and be soft hearted, and on 
great and momentous occasions cure 
his over-sensitiveness of feeling by 
a few tears; is he not celebrated for 
other qualities than love of place, or 
over-sensitiveness of feeling /—we aver 
that he is. Again; is not Lord Ellen- 
borough well known for some matters 
other than his Smynthean* curls /— 
we aver that he is; and yet these are 
the only matters of resemblance be- 
tween the persons typified and the 
types. Why Paul Pry, in his political 
caricatures, knows that resemblance 
must be indeed more striking before 
success can be guaranteed. Mr. Bul- 
wer’s portraitures are most miserably 
after the Horatian Tyro’s grand mode 
of personification ; and the result, too, 
is not much dissimilar. 

** Humano capiti cervicem pictor equi- 
nam 

Jungere si velit, &c. 

Spectatum admissi, risum teneatis, 

amici ?” 

Last of all, we come to his observa- 
tion on ourselves, in reply to the argu- 
ment employed in our article “ on 
FasnionaBLe Novets.” 


“In some inimical, and rather per- 
sonal but clever observations, made on 
me in a new periodical work, it is im- 
plied that people living in good society 
cannot write philosophically, or, it would 
seem, even well. 1 suppose, of course, 
the critic speaks of persons who live only 
in good society ; and though the remark 
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is not true,—as it happens, singularly 
enough, that the best and most philoso- 
phical prose writers, in England espe- 
cially, have been gentlemen, and lived, 
for the most part, as a matter of course, 
among their equals, —yet I shall content 
myself with saying, that the remark, true 
or false, in this case by no means applies 
to me, whe have seen quite as much of 
the lowest orders as of any other, and 
who scarcely ever go into what is termed 
‘the world.’ By the way, the critic 
alluded to having been pleased, in a very 
pointed manner, to consider me the hero 
as well as the author of my own book 
(Pelham), I am induced to say a few 
words on the subject. The year before 
Pelham appeared, I published Falkland, 
in which the hero was essentially of the 
gloomy, romantic, cloud-like order; in 
short, Sir Reginald Glanville out-Glan- 
villed. The matter-of-fact gentry, who 
say ‘ We,’ and call themselves critics, 
declared that Falkland was evidently a 
personation of the author: next year out 
came Pelham,-—the moral antipodes of 
Faikland,—and the same gentry said 
exactly the same thing of Pelham. Will 
they condescend to reconcile this con- 
tradiction? The fact is, that the moment 
any prominency, any corporeal reality is 
given to a hero, and the hero (mark this) 
is not made ostentatiously good —(no- 
body said I was like Mordaunt)—then 
the hero and the author are the same 
person! ‘This is one reason why heroes 
now-a-days are made.such poor crea- 
tures. Authors, a quiet set of people, 
rarely like to be personally mixed up 
with their own creations. For my own 
part, though I might have an especial 
cause of complaint in this incorporation, 
since I have never even drawn two heroes 
alike, but made each, Falkland, Pelham, 
Mordaunt, and Devereux, essentially dif- 
ferent; yet I am perfectly willing, if it 
gives the good people the least pleasure, 
that my critics should confound me with 
Pelham. Nay, if Peliam be at all what 
he was meant to be, viz. a practical satire 
on the exaggerated and misanthropical 
romance of the day—a human being 
whose real good qualities put to shame 
the sickly sentimentalism of blue skies 
and bare throats, sombre coxcombries 
and interesting villanies ; if he be at all 
like this, I am extremely proud to be 
mistaken for him. For though he is 
certainly a man who bathes and ‘ lives 
cleanly’ (two especial charges preferred 
against him by Messrs. the Great Un- 
washed), yet he is also brave, generous, 


* Smyntheus was one of the names of Apollo, who was also celebrated for his 


radiant and luxuriant curls. 
quantity of Rars. 
present day! 


He was named Smyntheus, from having destroyed a 
Would that such an Apollo might arise for this country, in the 
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just ; a true friend, an active citizen— 
perfect in accomplishments—unshake- 
able in principles!— What! is this my 
portrait—my fac-simile, gentlemen ?— 
Upon my word, I am extremely obliged 
to you. Pray go on!—1 would not in- 
terrupt you for the world!” 


And here we must really be short ; 
for Fraser, our publisher, is getting 
out of all patience at our long, num- 
berless pages, exclaiming, “ Goodness 
me! Mr. Culpepper, when do you 
mean to finish Regina’s first article ?” 
To this we answer nothing ; for 


‘* Sufferance is the badge of all our tribe,” 


as the truly-depicted character of Mac 
Grawler amply testifies. 

Our reply to Mr. Bulwer’s acute 
observations in confutation of our 
Worthy Selves is as follows: 

Let not Mr. Bulwer complain of per- 
sonality. What is his own novel but a 
tissue of gross personalities ?—“ The 
best and most philosophical prose 
writers,” he says, triumphantly, “ in 
England especially, have been gentle- 
men, and lived, for the most part, as a 
matter of course, among their equals.” 
Yes: but they did not deal in Fashion- 
able Novels; or novels descriptive of 
the frivolous manners of life ; or write 
Pelham, or the Disowned, or Devereuz, 
or Paul Clifford. What we said was, 
that the word “ Fashionable Novel” 
was a contradiction in terms, inasmuch 
as novel-writing predicated philosophi- 
cal views for the elaboration of utility 
to society at large ; and that as fashion- 
able society, in particular, would not, 
from the peculiarity of its composition, 
bear the test of philosophy, no real and 
true novel could be written on the cha- 
racters to be furnished by such society. 
His disclaimer respecting “ having 
mixed with the lowest ranks” is only a 
partial disclaimer, and unqualified as 
to extent; and, in the absence of pre- 
ciseness of expression, we are right in 
saying, that as a part is less than the 
whole, so Mr. Bulwer has, by general 
position, failed to prove his capacity to 
paint the lower and truly philosophical 
orders of mankind. 

A word still on this clause of his jus- 
tification. The philosophical authors 
of England have written on subjects 
which would have defied their powers 
of intellectual digestion, unless they 
had separated themselves from the noisy 
crowds of life, and worked out in seclu- 
sion and solitude the theories of their 
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crude reflection. The man of the world 
and the man of fashion may severally 
become ascetics; but the state of the 
ascetic never predicates either that of 
the man of the world or the man of 
fashion. 

But it will, perhaps, be more satis- 
factory to descend to particulars. Was 
Warsurtonaman of fashion, or didhe 
take his ideas from fashionable society ? 
Let us, however, to have indisputable 
fair play, banish from our argument 
the line of English divines who, in 
literature, are the great glory of this 
country. Neither Fielding nor Burke, 
Locke nor Bacon, Goldsmith nor John- 
son, Shakespear nor Milton, Smollett 
nor Dugald Stewart, Southey nor 
Mackenzie, composed for posterity 
whilst living amidst fashionable so- 
ciety. Addison was fonder of any 
place than where he could meet his 
amiable wife; Hume was a hybrid; 
and Bolingbroke is the only one to 
bear out Mr. Bulwer’s position. 

wi The matter-of-fact gentry, who say 
‘We,’ and call themselves critics, de- 
clared that Falkland was evidently a 
personification of the author: next 
year came out Pelham, the moral anti- 
podes of Falkland, and the same gentry 
said exactly the same thing of Pelham.” 
The man is as slippery as an eel; he be- 
gins with us, and ends— Heaven only 
knows where. We were not in exist- 
ence when Fulkland appeared ; and in 
reference to descriptions of fashionable 
life, have alluded, and that only, to 
Peruam! Peruam! Petnam! 

“This is one reason why heroes now- 
a-days are made such miserable crea- 
tures ;” viz. because they portray them- 
selves. — Certainly. 

He then goes on to relate to us, seri- 
atim, the different qualities which he 
wished to embody in the character of 
Pelham; which reminds us of many 
a description that we have heard at 
country fairs from Waterloo showmen 
—‘“ That ere hindiwidual you sees in 
that ere blue coat is Lord Vellington : 
you sees No. 1 hat the right corner of 
the left cock of his at,—look below, 
and you sees hit’s marked Lord Vel- 
lington.” 

But softly, softly, Mr. — the 
first article for the Fifth Number of your 
Reoina Ittusrrissima is finished ; 
and that it may work some reformation 
in Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer is the 
fervent wish of his, humble namesake, 

Nep CuLPEPPER, THE TOMAHAWK. 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT ARTS AND ARTISTS. 


We love the people of the palette. 
They are so free from envy, and hatred, 
and all uncharitableness ! They are so 
modest, too; like musicians! If the 
merest morsel of spite finds its way to 
their hearts, they scratch it out. Nothing 
bad thrives amongst - them,— except 
pictures. We could go on for a week 
talking of their good qualities, if we 
were sure of the reader: but readers 
are so uncertain, so apt to forget them- 
selves, and fall asleep in the middle of 
one’s flowery discourses, that we put 
off, unwillingly, the rest of our praises 
till the cold weather. At present we 
will content ourselves with being just. 
Justice is an inexpensive virtue. It 
costs the giver next to nothing. It is 
wonderful what a prodigious quantity 
of this moral medicine one may distri- 
bute, and yet be none the poorer. This 
valuable fact should be known to the 
critics who deal in honey. Indeed we 
have once or twice thought of setting 
on foot a walking advertisement to 
announce it; but, hearing that such a 
proceeding might interfere with our 
friend Eady, and the people in Queen- 
street who sell plates, we have been 
prevailed upon to forbear. 

Twenty years ago, when we 
were painters ourselves (we painted 
the shutter on which Sir Daniel Do- 
nelly, vanquished by whisky, figured 
for the last time in the fields of bold 
Saint Giles)—twenty years ago we de- 
signed to treat the world with a ra- 
tional history of painters. We remem- 
ber the time perfectly ; for it was only 
a few years after that stern, uncom- 
promising patriot, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, announced his forthcoming His- 
tory of England. That great work 
having been delayed, by what authors 
call “ unavoidable circumstances,” we 
have some how or other delayed our 
history too. But it is all ripe, all 
ready, in our brains; and we fully in- 
tend feeding the greedy public with it 
as soon as they shall have blunted their 
appetites a little on the kickshaws of 
Sir Jeemes. We mean—we do not 
blink the questioun—we mean to deaden 
and counteract any extraordinary ex- 
citement which the knight may pro- 
duce. If he should set himself (and 
the Thames) on fire with his experi- 
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ment, we shall put ’em out. In the 
mean time, we have a few memoranda 
respecting painters (water colour and 
others), which are quite at the reader’s 
service. Let us go back a 
little. 

.... We have lost some of our 
enthusiasm, it is true. We don’t go 
now in rose-coloured spectacles to ex- 
hibitions ; but we haven’t forgot when 
we did so. We remember the time, 
when (G—d forgive us!) we used to 
admire old West, who smeared over 
those huge pieces of canvass which 
people paid a shilling to see. We re- 
member Smirke ; and Hamilton, with 
his long-legged Floras; and Westall, 
in flower; and Lawrence, who was a 
courtier even then; and Fuseli, who 
was never a courtier; and many others. 
This last-named hero was a rare fel- 
low ; and painted the night-mare to 
potatoe. Ah! we shall never see 
nis like. How entertaining he was ! 
How delightful a companion ! Give him 
but a picture for a subject, or a brother 
of the brush to deal with, and, egad ! 
he was as full of flavour as colocynth, 
You could not get his jibes out of 
your head for a week. We remember 
splitting our sides with laughter several 
times at hearing the comical little old 
man turning over his contemporaries, 
one after t’other, with the sincerest 
impartiality. He never preferred one 
to another, but (just as Minos) treated 
all alike. “ What is sauce for the 
goose,” &c., as the philosopher Zeno 
saith—but the proverb is somewhat 
musty. We question, however, if 
Fuseli ever spoiled a single painter by 
administering too strong a dose of 
flattery. 

Our first introduction to this truly 
great man was at a friend’s house. 
“ Tf you will come to us this evening,” 
said our friend Zeuxis, “ you will see 
old Fuseli. There will be nobody 
here but myself and my wife, Mrs. F., 
and the keeper.” “‘ The keeper !”—we 
were a little staggered at this title, 
knowing that our friend was eccentric ; 
but it was soon explained—Fuseli was 
“keeper” of the Royal Academy. This 
being understood, we accepted the invi- 
tation, went at eight o’clock precisely 
to our appointment, and found “ the 
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keeper” there, looking like a little old 
lion. He was evidently too mis- 
chievous to be approached carelessly, 
and we therefore halted. ‘ What is 
the matter?” said our friend, in a 
whisper; “ he won’t bite, though he 
looks so dangerous. Allow me, Mr. 
Fuseli,” (our friend raised his voice)— 
“ allow me to introduce to your notice 
my particular friend, Mr. Tickle- 
pitcher.” We moved forwards grace- 
fully—with a—a—compliment in our 
mouth, protesting “‘ how happy,” &c. 
we were to meet “ so distinguished,” 
&c.—in a word, we did not disdain 
endeavouring to make ourself agree- 
able. But it all wouldn't do. We 
might as well have spoken to the 
pump. ‘“ The keeper” sat as still as 
stone. We shouldn’t have known that 
he had been alive, if it had not been 
for divers flashing furious glances, and 
certain twitches of the muscles, which 
announced any thing but amity. How- 
ever, we made the best of it, plucked 
up our courage, noted the best way to 
the door, and sat down as one would 
do in the private apartments of the 
tiger. After a little agitated conver- 
sation, coffee was brought up; and 
we now felt ourselves to be in a 
really trying position. We had dined 
slightly, and the ample plates of toast, 
and cake, and bread and butter, were 
not to be abandoned without a struggle. 
We resolved to make a fight for it; 
and, accordingly, watching our oppor- 
tunity, made a dash at a triangle of 
toast. To our astonishment, the lion 
before us sat perfectly composed. He 
looked indeed grim as ever, but did 
not move a claw. Another trial !—we 
made a second plunge, and carried 
away a segment of cake. He looked 
as if nothinghad happened! In short,— 
not to weary the reader,—he had been 
fed before; and cared no more for our 
assaults on the buttery, than if we had 
carried off a pound of tenpenny nails. 
During that evening we did not 
hear any thing very remarkable from 
the lips of “ the keeper.” He sat 
with his chin in his hand, and his 
elbow on his knee — occasionally 
dimpling the even current of our con- 
versation with a few dissentient “ Oh, 
Ch—ts !” and a couple or so of “ Oh, 
d—ns!” which, however, were very 
energetic. Fuseli’s flowers of rhetoric 
were generally somewhat blasted, unless 
indeed he could be brought to expatiate 
upon the beauty of the females whom he 
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admired,—none of whom were less than 
fourteen stone, (horsemen’s weight) ; or 
upon the merits of Maich’l A-angelo, 
or Raafel, or the splendour of Teetian. 
It was in our after-intercourse that we 
drank wisdom from his lips. He then 
spoke freely of the cabala of the art,— 
of the comparative qualities of its past 
and present professors. Even the 
sacred Eleusinian mysteries of Somer- 
set House were not completely con- 
cealed ; but this was accidental only, 
and when the fury of his eloquence 
prevailed over the corporate spirit of 
the Academician. What we chiefly 
value, however, were his candid opi- 
nions of his contemporaries—some of 
which we ourselves have, on due 
deliberation, thought proper to adopt. 
We think, for instance, that the 
wooden effigies of Mr. . 

[ Our corresponde nt here becomes a little 
personal; and we, therefore, take the 
liberty of omitting part of his com- 
munication. Personality is—but we 
reserve our strength for an express essay 
on the subject—Ep. | ‘ 

- - » Much of this is evident from 
several of the large pieces of painted 
canvass (called pictures), which at 
present obscure the walls of the Royal 
Academy. Dawe, indeed,(whose works 
used to make old Fuseli so merry,) is 
dead ; but the “ works” themselves 
still survive, like Shadwell’s numbers, 
“* for one year more ;” preserved thus 
long only by the extremity of Russian 
cold, and by their being freed from 
the intolerable test of our criticism. 
Still also at Somerset House we see 
the same offences against taste; the 
same lack of meaning; the same bad 
drawing and detestable colour, which 
called up the Demon or the Delphic 
prophet in the breast of Fuseli... . . 
— But we will quit the regions of 
oil for the present, and turn to the 
water-colour painters ; inasmuch as this 
branch of the art may be said to be 
peculiar to England. At all events, 
this country is the only place in which 
it has ever flourished. 

In the year 1805, a large room in 
Lower Brook-street, formerly belong- 
ing to a picture-dealer (we like to be 
accurate), and afterwards to one or two 
artists, over whose invaluable perform- 
ances the giant Oblivion has rubbed 
his brush, was opened for the benefit 
of the world and—the water-colour 

nters. Sixteen of these valiant 
— who thought (not without 
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reason), that they were fully as well 
entitled to cash and compliments as 
their aristocratic brethren, took the 
field, determined to conquer—or paint. 
Not more than half a dozen of these, 
we believe, have survived the accla- 
mations which beset them. The rest 
perished of excess of praise. Of the 
deceased we shall say nothing at pre- 
sent, as we have engaged with a very 
respectable tomb-stone warehouse, to 
record their merits at the moderate 
rate of one shilling and twopence per 
yard, hard words included. We shall 
confine ourselves to the survivors. 
These are,—Mr. Cristall, who is guilty 
of little rustic and classical (modern 
classical!) achievements, with which 
the soul of that great painter, Monsieur 
Nicholas Poussin, must be infinitely 
delighted ;—-Mr. Barrett, a follower 
of the famous pastry-cook Claude 
Gelée, and the present proprietor of 
the Bottle Imp (which he keeps in 
sienna) ;—Mr. Havell, who has lately 
put his pictures into a livery of 
blue and brimstone ;—Mr. Glover, 
who paints copses, and forests, and 
hedges of broccoli ;—Mr. Hills, who 
has lived upon the same piece of 
venison for the last twenty years ;— 
and, finally, the sage Varley, who, 
when the sun is in Taurus (and the 
moon at full), takes the bull by the 
horns, and prophesies till you are 
ready to die with fright. This won- 
derful man has already discovered 
several mares’ nests; and has, more- 
over, prophesied, that next Saint 
Thomas’s Day will be one of the 
shortest in the year, and that there is 
every probability of rain between this 
and St. Swithin! 

These gentlemen were members of the 
original confederation of water-colour 
painters. But none of that confede- 
ration were actually originators of the 
existing art. Sandby, Rooker, Hearne, 
and Cozens, preceded them; the last 
of whom must be considered as the 
first who ventured upon those broad 
effects in water-colour, which Turner 
and Girtin afterwards carried to per- 
fection. What Girtin would have 
produced had he lived, can, of course, 
be but matter of speculation ; but his 
drawings were decidedly grander than 
those even of Turner at the same 
period ; and his effects have never, to 
this moment, been surpassed by any 
artist in the same line. The man who 
comes nearest to him in this respect is 
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Dewint, and who, on the whole, must 
be allowed to be a more perfect artist. 
Turner might have done wonders with 
this branch of the art—for he is a painter 
of the very first order; but he has pre- 
ferred using up all his chrome yellow 
and cobalt, and playing fantastical 
tricks in order to set the vulgar won- 
dering. No doubt his drawings are 
very fine things, with all their tawdri- 
ness and defects of colour. He is the 
first landscape-artist in the world. 
Some of his pictures may dare compe- 
tition with any thing or with any one,— 
with Gaspar, Salvator, or Claude. His 
invention is great, his knowledge of 
light and shade complete, and his 
aerial distances are frequently divine. 
If he has not the rugged strength of 
Salvator Rosa, the vernal freshness of 
Gaspar Poussin, the unaffected beauty 
of Claude, he has at least something of 
each of these qualities, and in imagi- 
nation and general grandeur he towers 
above them all. The only other artists 
in water-colour who can besaid to ven- 
ture much upon composition (except 
Mr. Cattermole, whom we shall speak 
of presently) are Mr. Barrett, Mr. Cop- 
ley Fielding, Mr. Wright, and Mr. 
Stephanoff. The other members of 
the “ Society” confine themselves, for 
the most part, to actual draughts from 
nature; or to those pieces of mosaic, 
where a temple from one place, a tree 
from another, and a river from a third, 
form, it is true, very agreeable pic- 
tures; but which have no more pre- 
tensions to invention, than the draw- 
ings of Mr. Hunt himself, who, we 
suppose, would as soon drown his 
aunt Sarah in a butt of Meux’s XXX., 
as displace a brick from a house, or a 
feather from a dead goose that was 
sitting for its portrait before him. 

Lest the reader should be astonished 
at the profound observation that we 
have chosen to exhibit on this subject, 
we may as well tell him how it was 
that our thoughts ran into this channel. 
The truth is, that in the early part of 
the last month we were driven by the 
dancing dervishes who clean chimneys, 
and by the hot weather, into a house 
in Pall Mall East, where Mr. Dominic 
Colnaghi, “ ever young,” dispenses, 
in his irresistible manner, all the gems 
of ancient and modern art. After look- 
ing at his unequalled collection of 
prints (with a sigh at the state of our 
banker’s account), we observed a large 
placard opposite, which announced 
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some attractive object. We stepped 
over, and in an instant found ourselves 
atthe W ater-colour Exhibition, divested 
of the single “ tinpinny” that we had 
been in possession of a few minutes 
before. A benevolent spendthrift (who 
had laid out sixpence in a catalogue), 
enabled us to become acquainted with 
the names of the exhibitors; and we 
sat down, tired and dazzled, but de- 
termined to pay proper respect to the 
painters before us; anxious to notice 
their many beauties, and curious to see 
if it were possible to spy one or two 
trifling defects. The following are a few 
of the drawings that struck our fancy :-— 

Let us begin with the beginning: 1, 
2, 3. “ No. 3. Fishing Smack in a 
Gale; Cotman.” Very good, Mr. Cot- 
man: we remember you when you used 
to paint chiteaux in Normandy, and 
thereabouts, in a way that would have 
tickled the heart of Titian or Rubens. 
We are by no means clear that even 
Turner himself has outdone you in 
those drawings. No. 4. Comrades 
free carousing after Victory ; Catter- 
mole.” You have a splendid hand, 
Cattermole,— spirit, depth, style, ori- 
ginality. We shall leave our card 
with you, at Brixton Hill, shortly. We 
only wait to receive the dividends on 
our South Sea stock, ere we give you 
and Dewint each a magnificent com- 
mission. 5, 6, 7, &c. &c.,—we must 
step on a little—‘“* No. 19. Retire- 
ment; G. Barrett.” A very striking 
picture, in a grave tone of colour, and 
altogether good, so far as respects the 
landscape. Ww hat merit the “ pensive 
youth” hath, however, we cannot dis- 
cover. To us he seems precisely one 
of those “ classical” figures who might 
be turned into the stump of a tree 
without any detriment to the land- 
scape. Lest the reader should be 
puzzled about this hero, who appears 
to have mounted a bit of “ blood” of 
some forty shillings value, we subjoin 
the rhymes from the catalogue. 





‘* Deep in a silent vale unseen, 
Beside a lulling stream, 
A pensive } youth of placid mien 
Indulged bis tender theme.” 
Beattie. 


Who would not exert themselves to 
paint up to such poetry as this? — 
“ No. 20. View of Lincoln from the 
Brayford; P. De Wint;” is the largest 
picture of this artist in the. present 
year’s exhibition ; and beyond a doubt 
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it is one of the finest pictures in the 
room. “ No. 35. The Church of 
Notre Dame, Dresden; Prout.” A 
beautiful and attractive drawing; less 
gorgeous in its character than 58, by 
the same excellent artist, but mellower, 
and, upon the whole, we think, a 
picture of higher quality. No. 39, by 
Dewint, a capital drawing, equal to 
Ruysdael, and put, by the disinterested 
judgment of “ the hanger,” upon the 
floor. “ No. 40. An Interior; W. 
Hunt ;” is a marvellous picture for 
effect and absolute truth in all the de- 
tail; and so is 49, and so indeed are 
all Mr. Hunt’s pictures. He has not 
an atom of elegance; but one may 
swear to the truth of his pencil, whe- 
ther he makes a dash at a brickkiln, or 
perpetuates the merits of a currant- 
dumpling. “ No. 70. Anticipation,” is 
an excellent performance of his. In 
reply to the question of “ A Con- 
stant Reader,” we are really unable to 
say whether or not this is “ a likeness 
of young Montgomery the poet.” From 
the circumstance of the youth having 
something substantial in his eye, and 
from the ineffable grin that extends to 
the very limits of his face (which has 
evidently been washed with butter), we 
are inclined to think that it may be a 
likeness of the poet. At all events, 
the hero is one who is considerably 
puffed, and elevated above his level, 
and whose dreams are fixed upon 
something infinitely more solid than 
praise. No. 56, by Cattermole, is a 
graceful and delightful drawing. In re- 
gard to “ No. 44, Durham Cathedral,” 

and 57, “ Sterling [i. e. Stirling] Castle, 
by G. F. Robson,” (or “ Bobson,” as 
we see by the list of members,) we really 
know not what to say, except that they 
look like cast-iron productions,— hard, 
unfeeling things, such as Paul Brill used 
to perpetrate, or Glover, when he turned 
trees into broccoli. In No. 44, there is 
a large crop of this indifferent vege- 
table ; and in 57, there is a rainbow (!) 
that seems to have been cut out of an 
excellent double Glo’ster, which has, in 
several places, been scraped down to 
the rind. We hurry to something 
better. “ No. 64. A Gale coming on 
at Sea; Copley Fielding ;’ is a capital 
performance. It is in subjects like 
these that Mr. Fielding’s talent un- 
doubtedly lies. There is, no one who 
can do more with a rolling sea or a 
desolate piece of landscape than he. 
There is another picture of his at the 
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opposite side of the room, (we think 
that it is 132, but we now speak from 
recollection,) that is in the same mas- 
terly style. No. 72, appears to be an 
excellent landscape by Austin; but it 
is hung too high, and at present is not 
to be seen otherwise than by about six 
inches at a time. The glass dazzles 
one’s eyes sufficiently to induce us to 
pass on to the next picture, where we 
are attracted by some beautiful children 
by Miss Sharpe (No. 73). Then we 
come to a very fine picture by Cot- 
man (81); aman who could do any 
thing he chose, if (as a friend of ours 
says) he were confined to a pound of 
gamboge per annum. Then follows a 
very indifferent picture (91), by R. 
Hills; and another (98), worthy to 
keep the last-mentioned in counte- 
nance. Then we linger at No. 107, an 
excellent picture by Coz, a first-rate 
artist; 126, another by the same hand, 
small, but equally good; 137, a com- 
position by Christall and Barrett, 
wich is very agreeable, but somewhat 
too much like Poussin; 155, a de- 
lightful little drawing by Cattermole ; 
and 181, “ Byron’s Dream, by J. D. 
Harding,” a large drawing, in which 
the sleeping poet, and the grave-eyed 
camels, the marble pillars, and the 
almost intolerable splendour of an 
eastern sky, are finely and successfully 
depicted. Our space will not allow 
us to touch on as many as we could 
wish. We will, therefore, return for 
a moment to the drawings of a very 
rising and singular artist, —Cattermole. 
In his large picture (99) of the Mer- 
chant of Venice ; in his excellent draw- 
ing (No. 4) before alluded to; in his 
“ Captain’s Story” (No. 323); and in 
his delightful little “‘ Study” (56), some 
of our “ historical painters” will 
perhaps find fifty faults. We do not 
expect this from our high-minded 
painters of real talent; and to the 
others we recommend this artist’s 
drawings for purposes much more be- 
neficial to themselves. 

There is a prodigality in Catter- 
mole’s inventions (for a friend of ours 
has shewn us many), that has scarcely 
a parallel at present. He has faults, 
beyond doubt: so much the better. 
Nevertheless, we would oppose him in 
his mixed architectural subjects to 
any person bold enough to deny our 
opinion of his merits. If he fails in 
finish, or here and there in colour, &c., 
who is there that does not commit the 
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like fault? Let us understand who is 
the perfect artist of the present day ; 
And let us understand also (for we do’ 
not know him) who is the painter in 
this canting, copying, illiberal, and 
penurious age, who has a genius more 
decidedly original, or an imagination 
that is loftier than his. We don’t want 
to hear of men who paint a broomstick 
to perfection, or double-dye the cheeks 
of ladies of quality with “ unadulte- 
rated carmine.” We don’t want to see 
a slip ofa turnip-field that sheep would 
nibble at; nor a bunch of flowers stuck 
in a coffee-pot; nor Flora Mac Ivor, 
with her hair in the fashion of 1830, 
talking to young Mr. Waverley, made 
up for a band-box, rather than to en- 
counter the blustering, roaring wel- 
come of a glen in the Highlands. We 
are indifferent even to those sweet 
groups of children who, with their 
mothers, sit by cottage-doors, with 
faces so utterly innocent of expression, 
as to be entitled primé facie to a com- 
mittee for their protection. But let us 
see a painter oppose his own inventions 
to those of this artist; and we shall 
know how to answer him. We have 
something to say touching these same 
“ inventions” of modern artists, which 
some day or other we may take the 
trouble to put on paper. It is quite 
marvellous to see the number of foxes 
who will run upon the old tracks. 
Imitation, however, perpetual imita- 
tion, is not the only error of the pre- 
sent times: there are a few others. 
There are, for instance, two kinds of 
painters who are perpetually com- 
mitting blunders in art: first, those 
who paint nothing but the ideal; and 
secondly, those who paint every thing 
that comes in their way in real life. 
Amongst the former may be reckoned 
Westall, Stephanoff, and Stothard, (the 
last, however, a capital artist); as well 
as that numerous tribe who produce 
“ studies,” and ‘“ Venuses,” and 
* Musidoras,” and such small matters ; 
or who “ illustrate,” as they call it, 
the verses of Lord Byron and Mr. 
Moore. For the most part, each of 
their subjects is copied from the hair- 
dressers’ windows; or else is the fac- 
simile of some simpering virgin in a 
country town, where the artist has 
languished in the hot weather, doing 
daubs (at 5/. or 10/. a head) of all the 
simpletons of the place, from the man- 
tua-maker up to the minister. When 
a raw young painter gets hold of one 
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of these beauties, he considers it his 
stock in trade. It is transferred to his 
“ book ;” it is used and abused, popped 
in upon every occasion and no occa- 
sion, till even young ladies from board- 
ing schools are sick of looking at it. 
The proprietor thinks that, like a fool’s- 
cap, it must fit every thing. Haidee, 
Lavinia, Venus, the Nymphs, theGraces, 
the Hours, Iris, “ A young Lady,” 
Contemplation, Faith, Innocence, &c. 
&c. &c. all have this foolish little flaxen 
head thrust upon their shoulders, and 
are forced to bear it about day after 
day, till the very stones of the litho- 
grapher will endure it no longer. Such 
is generally the origin of what is called 
“the ideal.” It varies from a head 
that has no meaning in it, to a plaster 
bust or a block of wood. Cipriani, 
Hamilton, Angelica Kauffman, Huet 
Villiers, Harding (we mean the man 
who disfigures little bits of Bath-board 
and ivory,—not J. D. Harding, who 
is an excellent artist), and a hundred 
others, belong to this class. 

On the other hand, we have not much 
more respect for those artists who take 
down on their tablets every beggar and 
street-sweeper whose face has not been 
washed for a twelve-month ; every pig- 
stye, thatched and unthatched ; every 
fisherman upon every beach ; every 
grinning little whelp on two legs, who 
is seen flattening his nose against a 
pastry-cook’s window, or cheating at 
taw in the suburbs of London. This is 
art in its mendicity—in its poverty ; 
and nothing more. The truth is, that 
what is natural is undoubtedly better 
than what is artificial ; but all that is 
natural is not therefore good, nor fit to 
be transplanted into art. A painter of 
any judgment will select, and not collect 
all the insignificant things that he sees 
into his pictures. He need not make all 
his faces alike, nor take his hints from 
Mrs. Salmon’s wax-work goddesses in 
Fleet-street ; but he should, at the same 
time, adopt that which is full of cha- 
racter, or beauty, or grandeur; not 
stoop to every thing mean in nature, 
or unmeaning either in nature or art. 
If he should see a striking head peer- 
ing out of a public-house, or the disk 
of a rustic rising out of his smock- 
frock, like a sunflower, let him take it 
down. Again, if he can imagine any 
thing better than nature (Raffaelle did 
not pretend to do this), let him be 
merciful, and treat us with it sparingly. 
We love partridges ; but the doujours 
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perdrix is as old as the French bishop, 
whose “ gorge rose” at an eternity of 
the same dish. Our philosophy is not 
a whit greater than his. We would 
rather turn for relief to the achieve- 
ments of Messrs. Foggo, or the cast- 
iron landscapes of Hills or Robson, to 
the flimsy no-meaning beauties of Mr. 
Stephanoff, or even to the historical 
abortions of Mr. Turner himself. 

Before we conclude this 
paper, we must take leave to ask a 
question ;— Who is Mr. Roberts, of 
Percy-street, Rathbone-place? A friend 
of ours, who allows himself to be in- 
fallible, vows that Mr. Roberts is the 
man for selling fine drawings. If this 
be the case, we must patronise Ro- 
berts. We cannot let modest merit 
languish in obscurity. We shall give 
him an order for a couple of hundred. 
Let them be good, Roberts, and rea- 
sonable (but we hear that you are a 
moderate man), and we shall give you 
a check for the amount upon our 
banker —at Aldgate ! 

We mean to return to the subject of 
art in some future Number; and to 
examine, more seriously than we are 
disposed to do at present, the compa- 
rative merits of our prominent artists 
(in oil); to inquire into the constitu- 
tion of the Royal Academy, its value 
and general conduct, and to trouble the 
reader with our opinions on The Decline 
of modern art. These opinions will, 
no doubt, be held to be heterodox by 
every hero who dreams that he is extin- 
guishing the renown of Raffaelle and 
Titian ; as well as by every painter who 
has grown old in ignorance of all that 
is valuable in ancient art. Neverthe- 
less, we think that something may be 
said to support them ; and that “ some- 
thing” we shall endeavour to say. 


We were just about to send the 
above rambling article to the press, 
when that benefactor of the human 
race, the twopenny-postman, left a 
handsome letter at our door, with a 
large splash of grave-coloured wax 
upon it. We examined the impres- 
sion, and discovered an angel without 
wings, looking upwards, with a label 
in her mouth, which was adorned with 
the word “ Celum,” or “ Celebs,” 
(for the letters were imperfect). The 
letter proved to be from an elderly 
maiden lady at Bristol, and contained 
a yard and three-quarters of very seri- 
ous rhyme, which our correspondent 
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assures us was composed by that re- 
spectable woman, Miss Hannah More. 
We regret extremely that “ our limits” 
will not permit us to comply with the 
urgent entreaties of our maiden friend 
to print the whole; but we will en- 
deavour to pick out a few stanzas. 
Notwithstanding the opinion of our 
fair correspondent, we are inclined to 
think that a few passages have been 
interpolated. The poem opens in the 
following agreeable manner :— 


1. 
Some mortals relish earthly joys; 
I own I'm for Elysian ; 
And therefore ’tis I often squat 
Myself upon the benches at 
This inn’cent exhibition !* 
2. 
I sit and ponder while the nat- 
’ral objects strike my vision ; 
A pious joy my bosom fills 
To look upon their lakes and hills, 
’Mongst people of condition. 


The author then breaks out into a 
rapturous eulogy upon the various ob- 
jects in nature, proving, in a very phi- 
losophical way, that to traduce nature 
is almost as bad as turning a sermon 
into the Beppo stanza. This occupies 
only eighteen verses. She then ex- 
claims as follows : 


21. 
I hate—yet, no; I nothing hate— 
(For that word all contrition !) 
But I lament to see the Great 
Delight in Bobson’s seas of slate, 
For which the law provides no fate, 
The king no prohibition. 
22. 
I little care for Mr. Hills, 
(Whose landscapes want revision) 
Who, year by year, ’mongst worsted 
rills, 
And iron skies, and wooden hills, 
The same poor bit of ven’son kills ; 
(Excuse me that elision) :— 
23. 
But when I stand before Dewint, 
I cast away derision : 
I see the truth in every tint, 
{ see his flinty roads are flint: 
I wish some folks would take a hint, 
From this academician. 


The authoress then grows very severe 
upon that great consumer of yellow, 
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Mr. Turner, and swears that he dresses 
up nature like the “ scarlet woman” 
of Babylon. There is a fine tone of 
moral indignation in this part of the 
poem ; but as it extends over fifty-four 
stanzas, we cannot at present afford 
room for it. At the end of these, she 
says (in two stanzas more), that she 
nevertheless has no relish for the in- 
sipid. On the contrary, she likes 
various artists who treat human life 
dramatically: she likes “ Wright,” she 
says, and “ Hunt;” and her heart 
“yearns” towards “ the gentle Sharpe.” 
But oh, she adds, in a more liberal 
vein :— 


79. 
Oh! did I but in riches roll, 
I'd say, like some Domitian, 
“« We name our trusty CaTTERMOLE 
Our painter,—hence from pole to pole ; 
And hereby order every soul 
In petticoats to pay him toll 
At every exhibition.” 
80. 
A splendid hand ! his light and shade,— 
(No hardness, no precision, ) 
His soaring towers of granite made,— 
His girls in beauty all arrayed,— 
His robbers armed with spear and blade, 
Might make Salvator’s self afraid, 
Were he i’the exhibition. 


From this fine artist she proceeds 
to another, whom all the world seems 
to concur in speaking well of ; 

83. 
There’s little Prout (a little out 

Perhaps of good condition) ; 

But, give him but his good reed pen, 
And he will bang a dozen men 
In any exhibition. 


84. 
Then there are Fielding’s seas—divine ! 
(He wanteth no monition ;) 
And Cotman, bold, and broad, and fine ; 
And Hunt, with brats whose mouths all 
shine, 
(Like mouths that onfatdumplings dine, ) 
All o’er the exhibition. 


85. 
ThenCristall comes, with Barrett joined, 
An innocent coalition ; 
Miss Sharpe, whom let no critic blame, 
For she’s a lady—(1I’m the same !) 
And Lewis J. who painteth “ game;” 
And David Cox, whose honest fame 
Now wanteth no addition. 


_* This, in a luminous note of two pages and a quarter, is explained to be “ The 
Water-colour Exhibition,” distinguished from the exhibitions in oil, where 


— M. appears to think that artists deal too freely with sacred as well as profane 
subjects. 
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86. 

I like e’m all—and did my purse 

But equal my ambition, 
I'd buy the good, and leave the worse 
For those whose taste’s not worth a — :* 
Meantime (my muse being out at nurse) 
I'll try to beg a pious verse 

In praise o’ the exhibition. 


The first “ fytte” appears to end 
here. The second is evidently in 
another hand : it is in a different metre 
also, and deals much more freely than 
the former with the conclave and con- 
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jurors at Somerset House. As the 
matter is very considerably better than 
the foregoing, we shall perhaps take a 
future opportunity of bringing it for- 
ward for the edification of the public. 
The public ought to know (they do 
not at present know) how to value the 
great “ select vestry” in the Strand, 
who exhibit their misdeeds once a 
year pro bono—secreto. Upon this, as 
upon all other occasions, we shall use 
our privilege of plain speaking, to the 
very “ length of our tether.” 








A ROVER’S SONG. 


Loose her sails and let her go! 
How merrily she runs ! 







How she drives about the snow, 
Till it flashes round her bow! 
Who will take “ the Falcon” now, 


With her fifty guns ? 


Looser! looser! On she flies, 
(Oh, the pretty barque!) 


Like a kite across the skies! 
She will fight until she dies,— 
Good, when daylight’s in her eyes, 


What to her ’s the black Sou’ west ? 


Better still at dark! 


(Is she not as black ?) 
Look, how she doth bare her breast! 
Is she winged, then, for her nest ? 
Is she fit for coward rest, 


With Paul upon her back ? 


Blow and bellow, winds ! 





Avast! 


Leave her trim to me, 
Comrade, till the current’s past. 
Soft !—our way we’re making fast : 
Soft !— Hurrah !—we’re safe at last, 


In an open sea ! 


Now then, for whatever dare 
Dash across her bow, 


Brig, or sloop, or frigate fair, 

We will blow her in the air, 

And every man shall have his share, 
And every man a blow! 





J.B. 





* This word is illegible. 
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On the Civil Disabilities of British Jews. 


ON THE CIVIL DISABILITIES OF BRITISH JEWS. 


Tue question of the emancipation of 
the Jews has been brought before par- 
liament by Mr. Robert Grant. It is 
opposed by two parties who, for some 
time, have net acted. together — the 
ministers, represented in the debate by 
Mr. Goulburn, and those who have a 
sincere zeal for the religion of the 
country, represented by Sir Robert 
Inglis. It is supported by the Whigs 
and Liberals, and those who advocated 
the Roman Catholic Bill; for, with 
the exception of the ministers and 
those whose services they command, 
every one who voted for that measure 
has also voted for the emancipation of 
the Jews. We must wait until more 
influential persons than Mr. Goulburn 
have spoken, before we can venture to 
guess at what are the objections of the 
ministers, real or pretended. No one 
suspects those functionaries of being 
actuated by any religious feelings, after 
their conduct last year; and objections 
arising from mere political considera- 
tions appear to us singularly weak. 
These, however, such as they are, as 
well as the Christian motives of Sir 
Robert H. Inglis, we shall consider in 
a moment. 
first got rid of. 

The most oppressive and annoying 
circumstance in the condition of the 
Jews is, their being excluded from 
opening shops in the city of London. 
This is really a hardship; they shew 
that they so feel it by keeping so 
close to the forbidden ground. The 
city is begirt by Israelites in the Mi- 
nories and Rag Fair on one side, in 
Holywell Street* and the neighbouring 
districts on the other. Mr. F. H. 
Goldsmid, who has written a pam- 
phlet+ remarkable for its talent and 
information on the subject, is particu- 
larly indignant against this corporate 
exclusion :— 


“The penalties have now been men- 
tioned to which the Jew has been (as 
1 believe without sufficient ground) 


There is one trifle to be © 


supposed liable. It remains to enume- 
rate the hardships to which his belief 
actually exposes him. 

“ In the first place, the local usage of 
the corporation of London withholds 
from Jews the freedom of the city, and 
thus prevents them from exercising re- 
tail trades within its limits. It would 
scarcely be believed, unless the fact 
were known, that a custom like this 
could still exist,—a custom excluding 
men, on account of their religion, from 
a humble mode of gaining their sub- 
sistence. I am desirous to avoid, in 
this case, strong expressions, particu- 
larly as measures are now in progress 
which will probably end in the removal 
of such a relic of barbarism; but if I 
were disposed to employ the most for- 
cible terms that could be selected, few 
men, I think, would be inclined to dis- 
pute the propriety of their application.” 


We do not see why Mr. Goldsmid 
should avoid strong expressions, when 
he has to condemn what is at once 
dirty and ridiculous. How any in- 
terest, except that of some shabby 
shopkeepers, who principally direct 
that shabbiest of all human societies, 
the corporation of London, is affected 
by this regulation, we cannot see. 
Christianity is, no doubt, much ad- 
vanced by an old clothesman being 
prevented from selling his wares in 
Fleet Street, when he can vend them 
with impunity in the Strand ; and the 
liberties and security of England are 
much secured by the guardian-barrier 
of Temple Bar, which keeps out the 
circumcised dealer in sealing-wax and 
oranges. 

The truth is, that, whatever may 
have been the origin of this custom,-—it 
is not worth while to discuss it now, 
and perhaps we shall write, ere long, 
an Anglia Judaica, which may contain 
matter not generally known, in which 
all such topics will come under con- 
sideration, — it is now continued out 
of a sheer shop-keeping spirit. The 
Christian dealer.in smuggled muslin 
is afraid of the superior talents of his 


* There is an odd coincidence between this location of the Jews in London and 
that which they chose in Rome in the days of Juvenal : 


** Nunc sacri fontis nemus atque arbusta locantur 


Judeis.” 
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Jew brother in the same trade. It is 
not to be believed that any of the 
speakers, on any side of any question, 
in the corporation, have the slightest 
knowledge of general principles, or the 
smallest information on any thing be- 
yond the nutmegs and huckaback 
which they weigh or measure ; and the 
majority of that body have, for at least 
seventy years, been found, with few 
exceptions, enlisted on the base and 
disgraceful side of every question 
brought before them. The list of their 
great patriots, with the single exception 
of John Wilkes, (the Right Honourable 
John Wilkes, Esquire, as they call him 
upon his obelisk, at the bottom of 
Fleet Market,) would be found to com- 
prehend the meanest of blockheads 
and the most corrupt of blackguards. 
We do not care who takes this com- 
pliment as being personally intended 
for himself. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman is, we un- 
derstand, the principal opponent of 
the Jews, so far as the corporation and 
its privileges are concerned. We sup- 
pose he will vote, if he has not already 
voted, for the motion of Mr. Grant, 
prepared, however, to oppose that one 
clause of it which respects the privi- 
leges of “ his order.” For our own 
parts, not being able to conceive that 
the circumcision of the whole livery, 
under the eye of Rabbi Hirschel, would 
make their public acts one whit more 
stupid and corrupt than they are at 
this moment, or to fancy that the 
tailors, and grocers, and slopsellers, 
and hatters, and booksellers, and stone- 
cutters, and type-founders, and haber- 
dashers, and nightmen, and all the 
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rest who have the privileges of London, 
would be rendered more dishonest and 
knavish by putting on the Jewish ga- 
berdine,—we think the exclusion of the 
Jews from London a matter fit only 
for contemptuous laughter at the im- 
pertinence that makes the corporation 
consider themselves as in any parti- 
cular superior in religion or respect- 
ability to the people they eject, or of 
equally contemptuous indignation that 
such an anomaly, such an insult upon 
common sense and common justice, 
should be tolerated for a moment, out 
of respect to customs the causes of 
which have long since ceased to exist, 
or to a corporation which is, in every 
point of view, a nuisance that ought to 
be abated. 

After the passage we have quoted, 
Mr. Goldsmid says; “I now proceed 
to the more important part of my sub- 
ject ;” and here we differ with him 
altogether. We think that he himself 
affords data for proving that what he 
calls the more is the /ess important 
part of the business. By his own 
shewing, there are less than thirty 
thousand Jews in England, of whom 
at least two-thirds live in London. 
The London Jews, then, are the per- 
sons chiefly interested. Further, he 
contends, and, we believe, most truly, 
that the whole property of the Jews 
bears a less proportion to the general 
property of the country than their 
numbers do to the population. He 
allows, also, giving very just and elo- 
quent reasons for it, thatthe Jews of 
any activity of mind are embarked in 
trade.* It requires no great cleverness 
to deduce from all this, that regulations 


been employed in trade, in money-getting, and are fit for no other occupation ; that 
their minds are devoid of cultivation, and that they are strangers to liberal pursuits. 
These, at least, are the exclamations which one age of prejudice has echoed after 
another, and of which the sound has not even yet wholly died away from our ears. 


** And here, as elsewhere, the assertions o 


prejudice are not so much untrue as 


perversions and exaggerations of the truth. To the first article of the charge, in- 
deed, the Jewish community must doubtless plead unqualifiedly guilty. In trade, 
the Jews have for ages past been almost exclusively employed. I am not, it is true, 
quite clear that this is a very heinous crime ; and I am sure, at all events, that 
England is not the country in which it ought to be so accounted. But if it is a 
crime, the Jews are guilty. They have been prevented by the laws, and, in some 
cases, by the persecutions of Christian Europe, from obtaining power, and not 
rarely even bread, by other means, and they have obtained them by trade. The 
man who, as in Russia, may be driven from the country which he inhabits, at the 
will of its sovereign, cannot be acultivator. The man who, as in England, is unable 
to sit in parliament, or to accept an office under government, without submitting to 
a test inconsistent with his tenets, can neither be a legislator nor a servant of the 


state. 


In fine, you prevent the Jew from gaining subsistence unless by trade, or 
influence uuless by acquiring wealth ; and express surprise at his devoting himself 
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affecting the trade of the London Jews 
are of great consequence to the Jewish 
body in England ; while, with respect 
to political matters, Mr. Goldsmid 
contends that “to imagine that there 
could be six Jewish members [in par- 
liament] would be to make an abso- 
lutely extravagant supposition.” Now, 
we ask him which is really the more 
important—that inatter which concerns 
the pecuniary affairs of the great bulk 
of the “ dispersion” settled’among us ; 
or that which might, by an extravagant 
supposition, concern six of them, and 
they, (as we shall prove before we have 
done), ex necessitate rei, not true Is- 
raelites at all. We fear that this dispro- 
portionate view of the advantages to be 
expected from seats in parliament, &c. 
may impede the carrying of that which 
the only honest opponents of the bill 
are as anxious to have carried as the 
Jews themselves: they may think it 
necessary to combine with the ministry 
to throw out the bill which asks every 
thing ; while they would be quite pre- 
pared to join its supporters in that 
which is truly of consequence to the 
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bulk of the conscientious Jews, - to 
whom, from their poor circumstances, 
the entrée into parliament or corporate 
offices must be a matter of perfect 
indifference. 

To come, however, to what the 
people who principally write and talk 
upon the subject seem to attach most 
importance,—the admission into these 
offices, —we must consider what are 
the objections against them. Those 
arising from mere politics are, as we 
have already said, excessively weak. 
No harm can arise to any of our insti- 
tutions from the exertions of 27,000 
people, of an unpopular faith and cha- 
racter, even if they were inclined to 
make any. Those ministers who opened 
the constitution to the millions of Ro- 
man Catholics, who profess the most 
anxious desire for overthrowing the 
church, and who have an establish- 
ment of their own prepared at all 
points to erect upon its ruins,—whose 
chief organs have at all times avowed 
the most deadly hatred of our prin- 
cipal institutions, and whose ranks 
have supplied perennial hordes of 


to the acquisition of it with more zeal than other men, and consequently often with 
more success. You deprive our energies of almost all other objects, and are yet 
astonished that they should be directed strenuously towards this: You might as 
well turn six brooks into the channel of one, and then wonder how it happened that 
the united current exceeded, in its depth and its strength, each separate streamlet.”’ 

We add what follows, although not exactly connected with what we are arguing 
about in our text, because it is very true and very well put : — 

“‘ The latter part of the accusation against the Jews, which charges them with 
deficiency in mental cultivation, is of a more serious nature ; yet of this also I must, 
I fear, admit the partial truth, whilst I, at the same time, maintain that this also is 
the result as well of the disabling laws as of the prejudices which have constantly 
prevailed against men of that religion. The ancestors of a great part of the present 
English Jews originally settled in this kingdom as traders, somewhat less than two 
centuries ago.* They came hither from countries in which they had been suffering 
under the most oppressive and degrading regulations. It could not, therefore, be 
expected, that they should have reached the highest possible state of improvement. 
Here they were the objects of jealousy and contempt; they were necessarily shut 
out from places of public instruction; and, lastly, the disabling statutes closed before 
them the paths which lead to all the higher functions of citizenship. The dislike 
against them which existed, entirely prevented them from mixing with their more 
fortunate neighbours, and thus deprived them of the most efficacious means of en- 
larging ideas and developing intellect—intercourse with various classes of men. 
Their exclusion from places of public instruction rendered it more difficult for them 
than it is for others to obtain superior education. Their exclusion from the careers 
to success in which a superior education is most essential, removed from them the 
Strongest motives for struggling with those difficultizs ; whilst all these causes 
combined to inspire every individual exposed to their action with a depressing sense 
of degradation, which he would strive in vain to shake off, and to cow the spirit of 
the whole community. 

_ “ Under circumstances such as these, it would not have been rational to anti- 
cipate that the day would soon arrive when the Hebrews should deserve the cha- 
racter of a well-informed and intelligent body of men.” 


: ‘* Second Series of Ellis’s Letters illustrative of English History,” 4th volume, 
ist Letter. 
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traitors for three hundred years,—these 
ministers cannot, with any shew of 
consistency, object to admitting to the 
same privileges a few thousand per- 
sons who have no designs against the 
church, who have never lent them- 
selves to any factious purposes, who 
are possessed by no proselytising spirit, 
and among whom a disloyal man has 
never been found. 


“« No Christian,” says Mr. Goldsmid, 
very truly, “needs apprehend that he 
will diminish by a single individual the 
number of adherents to his faith, if he 
promote communication between them 
and the followers of the law of Moses. 

*« Alarms of this description can scarce- 
ly, under any circumstances, be felt by a 
man thoroughly convinced that the cor- 
rectness of his ‘belief is clear and indis- 
putable ; but their existence is, I imagine, 
rendered impossible by the fact that the 
Jews never attempt to make a single 
convert. Nor is this line of conduct 
adopted from prudential motives: it is 
recommended by their religious opi- 
nions. The Jews have no idea that it 
is incumbent on the whole human race 
to observe the ordinances of their in- 
spired legislator: they conceive that it 
is required only of him whom birth has 
placed among the sons of Israel; and 
they hold that the stranger who declares 
himself a member of their community, 
undertakes voluntarily, and perhaps 
somewhat presumptuously, a burden- 
some duty, of which the strict fulfilment 
is indeed meritorious, but the neglect 
thenceforward criminal. Their notions 
on this head are, in fact, forcibly, though 
perhaps rather strangely, expressed in a 
saying of the Rabbins, ‘He who is not 
born in the law needs not bind himself to 
perform the law; but he who is born in 
the law, must live in the law, and in the 
law he must die.’ These precepts cer- 
tainly inculcate that adherence to belief 
for which the Jews are remarkable ; but 
can never produce a zeal for seeking 
proselytes. 

*« It is, however, not on the interests 
of religion, but on the fear of political 
danger, that the advocates of restrictions 
have usually grounded their opinions 
and arguments. Now, political danger 
can surely never be apprehended from 
the Jews. The smallness of their num- 
ber is of itself sufficient to render any 
such dread so extravagant, that the most 
timorous will never entertain, nor the 
most fanciful venture to express. it. 
That twenty or thirty thousand indi- 
viduals should wage either open or 
secret war against nearly as many mil- 
lions, should ‘nourish any serious design 
of overthrowing the laws established by 
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so vast a majority, would scarcely be 
suspected, even if the thirty thousand 
were as remarkable for restlessness and 
proneness to sedition, as the Jews have 
always been for their loyalty and love of 
order. Such are their constant and oe 
tinguishing characteristics. ‘ Seek 
the peace of the city where ye inal, 
and pray for it; for in the peace thereof 
ye shall have peace.’ This was in old 
time the precept of one of the prophets 
of Israel, and its observance forms a 
leading principle of the religion of the 
Jews. Nor is it difficult to prove that 
this principle has had considerable in- 
fluence on their conduct; for during 
their residence in England, which has 
now lasted nearly two centuries, not a 
single instance has occurred where one 
of that persuasion has been, I do not 
say guilty, but even suspected, of any 
offence against the state.” 


He might easily have found other 
authorities respecting their non-anxiety 
on the score of conversion, if he had 
so pleased. The Rabbins tell us, that 
‘a proselyte is a scab on Israel ;” and 
in practice, we believe that the number 
of Christians converted to Judaism 
during the last century would not 
amount to a hundred. 

We may, then, dismiss the considera- 
tion of any danger to arise from the Jew 
bill, and with that all the political part 
of the question. The objections arising 
on religious grounds deserve a little 
more attention. First, then, for the 
ministers. 

Christianity, say these gentlemen, is 
part and parcel of the constitution; and 
the admission of Jews into parliament 
would overthrow the Christian charac- 
ter of the legislature. We are tempted 
to ask, what is the constitution? Mr. 
Grattan, to whose worthy labours we 
are indebted for the first stirring of the 
Catholic question, and who, therefore, 
is an unexceptionable witness upon 
this point at least, declared that the 
constitution, in all its branches, was 
thoroughly and essentially Protestant, 
about forty years ago, and yet we see 
Roman Catholics admitted to all its 
privileges. Even last year, Mr. Peel 
allowed that he was breaking down the 
constitution in carrying the measure 
which he advocated ; but the measure 
was carried nevertheless. This objec- 
tion, therefore, comes too late: if the 
constitution was Christian, it was also 
Protestant. If we call the Jews infi- 
dels, we swore that the Papists were 
idolators. And surely infidelity, which 
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merely dishelieves in the existence of a 
Messiah, entertaining, however, a fer- 
vent hope and belief that one is to 
come, is less repugnant to a true 
Christian than that superstition which, 
knowing the Messiah to have come, 
perverts his doctrines, and gives his 
glory te another. W-.shauld like to 
see Bishop Copleston, for example, 
who has sworn upon the sacraments 
that the Romish faith was damnable 
and idolatrous, and yet, after that de- 
claration, to say nothing of his own 
written opinions in support of it, in- 
troduced peers who believed in the so 
stigmatised creed into the House in 
which he so worthily sits, explaining 
how, if the admission of a Jew makes 
the legislature unchristian, the admis- 
sion of a Roman Catholic has not ren- 
dered it idolatrous ; and having mooted 
that question with his usual honesty, try 
to reconcile his vote against the church 
of Moses with that he gave in favour 
of the church of Rome. We own that 
he could adduce one very particular 
difference in the two cases, —viz. that 
the Duke of Wellington ordered him 
to vote for the one, and against the 
other. We admit that this is an argu- 
ment of no trifling importance—the 
Duke is a Ductor Dubitantium, a More 
Nevochim, whom it becomes a Bishop 
of Llandaff to follow. 

No: the assertion of the Christianity 
of the constitution, or of even, perhaps 
we might say, its existence, as it was 
understood from the accession of Eliza- 
beth, certainly from 1688 up to 1829, 
will not pass when it comes from such 
quarters. Besides, is not there some- 
thing at once infinitely impudent and 
disgustingly droll in a clamour about 
the Christianity of a legislature hot 
from the decision in the case of Lord 
and Lady Ellenborough, a case in which 
not a single bishop offered to say one 
word? Why the Duke—as for the rest, 
we need not trouble our heads about 
them—opposes the bill, we cannot even 
conjecture. If he thinks he deceives 
any friend of the church by it, he is 
much mistaken; but, unless he have 
some personal motive, at which we 
have no means of arriving, we can 
only attribute it to his desire to carry 
measures by a ruse de guerre; and as, 
after laying it down as the principle of 
his cabinet that he would oppose the 
repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, 
he advocated it the moment it appeared 
in parliament; and as, up to the very 
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instant that he intended to develope 
his project for emancipation, he used 
every stratagem, such as assuring Dr. 
Curtis, the Roman Catholic primate 
of Ireland, that the settlement of that 
question was impossible, insulting and 
recalling the Marquess of Anglesea for 
some civilities to the Irish agitators, 
affronting the Duke of Leinster for 
forwarding a Catholic petition in a 
tin box, &c. &c.,—to induce a belief 
that he continued to be as much op- 
posed to it as he had been all through 
his political life ; so now he is counter- 
marching on the Jewish question, and is 
prepared with some manceuvre to carry 
it, under cover of the feint of his ames 
damnés in the Commons. We shall, 
however, be curious to learn what are 
the arguments of Mr. Peel; he, who sits 
by the favour of Sir Masseh Manasseh 
Lopez, can hardly plead that the legis- 
lature is desecrated by the influence of 
Judaism. A gentleman so versant in 
the law and its maxims must know 
that it is held as an undeniable tenet, 
Qui facit per alium, facit per se. 

We may, then, safely omit saying 
any thing further of the ministerial op- 
position to the Jews. If they ground 
it upon temporal policy, they are fools 
— if on religious principles, convicted 
hypocrites. The religionists of the class 
of Sir Robert Harry Inglis must not be 
so treated—they are honourable and 
consistent, religious and conscientious 
men, who must not be classed with 
the Peels and the Goulburns. Their 
arguments are thus shortly summed 
up in the following extract from a 
letter addressed to Mr. Robert Grant, 
signed Anti-Judeus :— 


‘* I do solemnly conjure you, sir, and 
other supporters of this bill, to pause 
and reflect before you proceed with it, 
‘lest ye be found to fight against God.’ 
I have not the honour, sir, of a personal 
acquaintance with you, and know not 
what your religious principles may be ; 
in this ignorance you must excuse me, 
if I beg you to refer to a book which is 
supposed by Christians to contain the 
word of truth, and from which their 
creed is taken. I the more confidently 
refer you to it, as it is not the text-book 
of any particular party, but the standard 
to which every believer appeals; nay, 
a great portion of it is the law of that 
people whose cause you advocate. I 
request you, sir, to turn to the 28th 
chapter of Deuteronomy, in which God 
promulgates his blessings or curses, ac- 
cording to the obedience or disobedience 
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of his people. There are circumstances 
in this chapter which lead us to suppose 
that these are not merely general, but 
that they refer to one particular event 
in which this people were destined to 
take a part, and I am warranted in con- 
cluding that that event was the rejection 
of our Saviour. The siege of Jerusalem 
by Titus, the immediate punishment of 
that sin, was evidently foreshewn in this 
chapter: whoever compares it with the 
account given by the Jewish historian, 
Josephus, can have no doubt on that 
point. I am, therefore, farther warranted 
in asserting, that other circumstances 
foretold in this chapter relate to the 
times of the Gospel ; and it is impos- 
sible to take the prophecy in one hand, 
and the histories of all the nations of 
Europe and Asia, and, indeed, I may 
add, those of the other two quarters, in 
the other, without being wonderfully 
struck with the correspondence of one 
with the other. Now it is here said 
that this people shall become ‘ an asto- 
nishment, a proverb, and a by-word 
among all the nations whither the Lord 
shall lead them ;’ and the same is de- 
clared in various parts of Scripture. Read 
this, among others, from the 24th chapter 
of Jeremiah: ‘ I will deliver them to be 
removed among all kingdoms of the earth 
for their hurt, to be a reproach and a 
proverb, a taunt and a curse in all places 
whither I shall drive them.’ It would 
be an insult to your understanding to 
prove to you how this is fulfilled. You 
may remark, also, that whenever blessings 
are pronounced upon them,—for such 
are in store, and perhaps the time when 
they shall inherit them may not be dis- 
tant,—it is upon the ground of their 
conversion to Christianity ; and, till they 
are converted, not all the machinations 
of man can prevent their being otherwise 
than such as God has pronounced they 
shall be. Man may attempt to alter the 
divine decree, but it is at his peril that 
he does so. Now, sir, allow me to ask 
what it is you are endeavouring to do? 
You are desirous of bringing the Jews 
into the dignified situation of a British 
parliament, of legislating for a Christian 
nation, of framing laws for, and enabling 
them to persecute, the church of Christ, 
What is this but saying in effect that 
they shall not be an astonishment, a pro- 
verb, and a by-word in the nation; that 
they shall not be a reproach, a taunt, and 
a curse? What is this but saying that 
the Scripture, as far as I can prevent it, 
shall not be fulfilled? And is the Bri- 
tish senate come to this—that senate by 
whose counsels, aided and directed by 
Providence, we triumphed over every 
enemy by sea and land, foreign and 
domestic ! and I firmly believe, that the 
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cause of our exertions being crowned 
with such signal success was, that, while 
other nations had rejected the Son of 
God, or grossly corrupted his most holy 
faith, we, as a nation, were Christians, 
and enjoyed the blessing of a reformed 
cburch. This church, sir, may be per- 
secuted, and laid open to her enemies ; 
God, in his unsearchable wisdom, may 
see fit to make use of the designs of 
wicked men to obscure her light in this 
kingdom, and to punish us with spiritual 
darkness : but your object not only tends 
to subvert the church of England, but is 
directed against that Catholic church of 
Christ (I use the word Catholic in its 
proper signification), of which she is 
only a branch ; for the Jews are alike 
inimical to both.” 


The argument of Anti-Judeus re- 
solves itself into this: The curse of 
contempt is poured upon the Jews, 
and we, by raising them to places of 
honour, thwart the counsel of the Lord. 
This, we say, is the marrow of the 
argument; for as to “ the senate by 
whose counsels,” &c. “ the dignified 
situation of the British parliament,” 
and other whimsies of the same kind, 
we may lay them on one side, setting 
them down only to the score of rheto- 
rical flourishes, in which truth is of 
less importance than sound. We also 
set aside the argument derived from 
the power given to the Jews to perse- 
eute the church of Christ by their ad- 
mission into the House of Commons, 
(we do not think that any Jew lords 
would be created under the present 
circumstances, nor do we anticipate that 
any of the present members would make 
any thing by their conversion, and, 
therefore, we are certain, that not even 
the Sumners or Ryders would aposta- 
tise), because at most the members of 
the Verpi in the House would notamount 
to six, a number rather too small for 
persecuting purposes, even if they had 
any such desires, which we utterly 
deny. It is as idle an imputation 
upon them as the crucifixion of Sir 
Hew of Lincoln. 

But why should any body think, 
that making Jews members of parlia- 
ment is removing them from being a 
taunt and a by-word? We have often 
heard of the omnipotence of the House 
of Commons; but that the fact of be- 
coming an M.P. is to release a whole 
nation from the curse of God, surpasses 
any thing we ever heard attributed to 
it. There might be 658 Jews in the 
House of Commons, and the scheme 
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of God be perfect nevertheless. The 
contempt might stick to them with as 
cleaving a vengeance as ever. Heaven 
forbid that we should say it would 
cling to the 658 members of parlia- 
ment (for to say so, would be contrary 
to one of its own acts), but it might 
to the remainder of the tribes. In 
other countries of modern days they 
can hold offices, as in France and 
Holland—in former times they held 
high rank in the Mahometan states of 
Spain, Egypt, and elsewhere ; and yet 
they are, as the Scripture has declared 
they should be, outcasts and a by-word. 
Rambam, Maimonides, or whatever 
other may be the familiar title of that 
great man, was a prime adviser of 
Saladin. Does Anti-Judeus, or any 
body else, think that an M.P. for 
Westbury, or Derry, or Armagh, or 
Harwich, or Westminster, is higher 
in rank? Or that the curse was re- 
moved from the Jews, because a phi- 
losopher, to whom Dugald Stewart, 
the crack feelosofer of our day, was 
unworthy of holding a candle, occu- 
pied, in one of the greatest monarchies 
of the middle ages, an office which is 
now shadowed forth in the person of 
Sir William Knighton, the maker of 
lords? 

It is a begging of the question. The 
Jews (ask Mr. Peel or Sir George War- 
render) have the power of putting mem- 
bers into parliament—is not that a 
removing from them the curse insisted 
upon by those who think that an act 
of parliament reverses a decree of God ? 
Why then strain at the gnat and swal- 
low the camel? But a more important 
consideration remains behind :— 

The theory of the constitution is, 
that members of parliament are to be 
elected by the people. If this theory 
be acted upon, no persons can get into 
parliament (let any enactment whatso- 
ever be passed) unless some bodies of 
people return them. 

The sin, whatever it may be, of ad- 
mitting Jews into the legislature must 
lie with the people, if this theory of 
the constitution be correct. As for any 
sin of the parliament that is expected 
to pass this bill, they need not trouble 
themselves by the small addition. 

Now, we run no risk in saying, that 
of the six Jews, the number which Mr. 
Goldsmid calculates as the maximum 
of the Hebrew return, not one will be 
returned for any place possessing even 
the pretence of freedom of suffrage: 
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they must come in for the boroughs, 
that part of the system which works 
so well. 

Is, then, Anti-Judzus, or those who 
think with him, inclined to fix the 
curse, if any there be, on the right 
place ? Not on the people of England, 
but on that system which gives as its 
representatives any persons, no matter 
how alien from it in feeling, interest, 
hope, or faith, provided that it suits 
their purposes to pay a certain sum 
for seats in St. Stephen’s. The great 
blockheads who compose the liberal 
party, and who write the liberal papers, 
laughed most excessively, and sneered 
most outrageously, at Sir Robert Inglis 
for saying that Jew emancipation was 
a forerunner of parliamentary reform. 
To our mind nothing can be more 
logical than his reasoning. The return 
of persons, whom nothing but money 
could return,—who are, whether in 
law or not, yet certainly in heart and 
thought, aliens,—persons who have no 
sympathy in our politics, no recollec- 
tions in our history, no motive for pre- 
ferring England to Bohemia, nothing 
to connect or amalgamate themselves 
with us, except the mere accident of 
dwelling as strangers within our gates, 
—would be of itself one of the strongest 
arguments for overthrowing what was 
always unfair, and would then be gla- 
ringly un-English. 

Mr. Goldsmid concludes his pam- 
phlet with the following peroration :— 


** Whither shall the Jew look for con- 
solation? Among one thousand of his 
countrymen he will see that he alone is 
marked with the badge of dishonour ; 
that all others are free to follow those 
paths of creditable ambition, which 
against him alone are closed,—I trust I 
need not say for ever. These, Christians, 
are the circumstances which the Jew be- 
lieves to be as useless to you as they are 
fertile in evil for him. These, therefore, 
are the circumstances which he implores 
you to alter. Surely you will not, you 
cannot, reject his entreaty.” 


In answer, then, to this entreaty, 
Jews, we appeal to you. What is 
your creed‘ What is your hope? 
What is your religion? You are now 
outcasts and wanderers, because you 
have rejected Him whom we believe 
to be the true Messiah, who was 
spoken of by the prophets. You say 
that your dispersion is a punishment 
for your sins, and that you will be 
gathered together again, one fold under 


















































































































































































548 Ma Contemporaine. [June, 
one shepherd, by the Messiah forwhom _ yard, the latitudinarian, the contractor, 
you look. Till then you are to be the barber, the pickpocket, the fancy- 
scattered among the nations, not to be man, the cross-fighter in the ring, the 
collected until he shall come. How hack pamphleteer, the sham-bail, the 
can you, then, seek temporal power— _tallow-faced attorney, the Rosemary- 
look for a whole sceptre—inosculate lane fence, the East India Company 
yourselves among the heathen—before crimp, the singer at the theatre, the 
that day arrives? We shall not tie 
you down to the fooleries of your 
Rabbins—the trash of the Talmud ; 
but there is the book which both Jew for these, who, like Esau, would sell 
and Christian reverence in the highest their hopes of the Messiah for a mess 
—there is the book that rorzBips you, of pottage, and abjure the promises in 
as you interpret it, to take any office, which they pretend to believe for an } 
to hold any power among the Gojim— of a shilling— who defy ham and 
to beware of Mr. Grant and his motion, _black-pudding, but know or care no- 
as snares unto your feet, and to cast off thing for the weightier matters of the 
Mr. Goldsmid and his brethren, as no law—these, persons in all creeds and 
better than the uncircumcised, from all parties contemptible—these, the 
whom they differ only in the cere- xaSaguara and offscouring of all so- 
mony. ciety, might be benefited by Mr. Grant’s 
For those who have no religion, the _ bill; but he who thinks that his reli- 
gentlemen of the Stock Exchange, the gion is something more than old clothes 
patrons of the zonoth of White-hart- should petition against it. 


Ambubaiarum collegia, pharmacopole, 
Mendici, mimi, balatrones 








MA CONTEMPORAINE. 
From De Beranger. 


Vous vous vantez d’avoir mon Age ; 
Sachez que l’Amour n’en croit rien. 
Jadis les Parques ont, je gage, 
Mele votre til et le mien. 

Au hasard alors ces matrones 
Faisant deux lots de notre temps, 
J’eus les hivers et les automnes, 
Vous les étés et les printemps. 


Translation. 


You tell me you are old as I— 
But Cupid gives your tale the lie. 
Perhaps the Fates had, ere our birth, 
Together mixed your thread and mine ; 
Then, as they launched us forth on earth, 
Sharing in haste the tangled twine, 
Gave me the winter's chilly string,— 
You the bright threads of summer and of spring 








Three Courses and a Dessert. 


THREE COURSES AND A DESSERT.* 


VizeTevvy and Branston have dished 
us up Three Courses and a Dessert; of 
which, to borrow a pun from the pre- 
face, the plates, at all events, will give 
great satisfaction. They are in Cruik- 
shank’s best manner. 

We rejoice to see this eminent artist 
at last fairly emerged from the slough 
of politics, in which it was his original 
fate to be plunged. His illustrations 
of Mr. Hone’s pamphlets, which floated 
the lumber, for nothing was more dull 
and leaden than the dead bodies of 
the prose or verse to which they were 
tied, could not fail to be received with 
dislike or disgust by a class which 
acknowledged his merits, and would 
gladly have patronised his labours. 
Mere political caricaturing is easily 
pardoned ; but in the case of the pub- 
lications to which we refer, it was un- 
doubtedly carried beyond all pardon- 
able limits. It is the worst taste 
possible to libel or caricature the king 
as for this plain reason, that 
re cannot defend himself. He can 
neither demand satisfaction in the or- 
dinary manner of insulted gentlemen, 
nor cudgel his antagonist, nor bring him 
into court. It has been often observed 
of Peter Pindar, that if he had selected 
any other butt for his satirical muse 
than George the Third, he would have 
expiated the offence either by a broken 
head or a sojourn in a jail. This 
Single circumstance was sufficient to 
render Cruikshank odious even among 
the lovers of fair play. And still more 
the question in which he and Mr. Hone 
made themselves so notorious, was one 
which every body, except the mere 
rabble and those who earned their 
wages by corrupting and inflaming 
them, felt to be of a nature in which 
the interference of uncalled-for persons 
was not delicate or honourable. Ri- 
diculing and caricaturing a husband, 
no matter what his rank may be, for 
endeavouring to get rid of a wife 
whose guilt was notorious, and whose 
conduct was disgraceful, were tasks 
that ought to be left to the herd who 
prostitute their pens and pencils for 
hire, and not to have formed the 
occupation of a man of genius. It 


Three Courses and a 
London, 1830. 


Dessert. 
Vizetelly and Branston. 


was work quite good enough for 
Hone; but altogether unworthy of 
Cruikshank. 

He has now, however, shaken off the 
sable stains, and is enriching — our 
language we were about to say—with 
productions of Hogarthian humour. 
In this path we are happy to know 
that the honour he is sure of obtain- 
ing will not be barren. Under the 
patronage of his former friends, his 
labours, which redeemed their dulness 
and put money into their purses, were 
almost unpaid. We have heard it said 
that the munificent remuneration he 
received from Hone amounted to eigh- 
teen pounds. Such is too often the 
fate of genius when, with its charac- 
teristic improvidence, it suffers trading 
avarice to prey upon it: the conduct 
of Thomson to Burns is a case in 
point ; and it would not be difficult to 
name some scores of others. 

We are, however, keeping the Three 
Courses and the Dessert waiting all 
this time. The first course, if it be 
intended to represent soup, certainly 
wants salt and pepper; if it be put 
for fish, we must say that it is flat. 
From this culinary critique we must, 
however, except Caddy Cuddle, which 
might be served up with signal renown 
at the best-regulated tables. The se- 
cond course is no more than an Irish 
stew, which, as the gentlemen of the 
neighbouring island would say, is not 
the potato. In the third course, the 
Little Black Porter is really game—a 
thing of the first flavour; and the 
dessert, though the fruit is not always 
of the freshest, is well enough. 

We wish to make an extract, but we 
scarcely know how. None of the short 
stories are sufficiently piquant, and the 
long ones are so well knitted together, 
that we can scarcely detach any part 
without injury. In justice to our host, 
we must say, that he shines in the 
construction of the story and the in- 
vention of incident; both of which 
things, we can assure him, on the au- 
thority of Aristotle, are the rarest of 
gifts. We shall try, however, to give a 
sketch of the Little Black Porter. 

Dr. Plympton, a worthy divine of 


The Decorations by George Cruikshank. 
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the church of England, was in the 
habit of taking into his house two or 
three West Indian young gentlemen, 
whose education was committed to his 
superintendence. The doctor, who was 
a widower, had one daughter of six- 
teen, Isabel, who was very much of a 
coquctte, and very much admired by 
three young gentlemen, of the names 
of Charles Perry, Godfrey Fairfax, and 
George Wharton. Of these, Perry was 
at first the favourite with the lady, but 
by no means so with her father. He was 
kept under Dr. Plympton’s care until the 
age of twenty, when his father having 
died, he left the parsonage, and became 
a determined foxhunter, — still deter- 
mined, however, to marry Isabel, whom 
he swore he would have, by hook or by 
crook, before Candlemas Day. This 
vow came to the doctor’s ears, who, 
according to the usual custom of pa- 
rents in novels, resolved upon watching 
his daughter, as if she was one of the 
apples of the Hesperides, and he the 
dragon. The consequence, however, 
was not such as he had expected; for 
the young lady fell in love with God- 
frey Fairfax, out of sheer want of any 
body better to flirt with, for as yet 
George Wharton did not bask in her 
favour. 

The lovers well knew that there was 
no chance of the consent of the doctor 
being obtained; for he would have 
looked upon the marriage of his 
daughter to an immensely rich pupil 
as a breach of faith with his employers ; 
and Godfrey, on his departure for De- 
merara, felt himself obliged to persuade 
the young lady to elope withhim. The 
author here follows the example of a 
greater wit; and, “ like Hook, conceals 
his hero in a cask,” or rather his heroine 
in a trunk; for Isabel consents, as the 
only way of getting off unmolested, to 
be packed up in a huge travelling 
chest, and thus conveyed to Bristol, 
which was not more than an hour's 
journey from her father’s house. 


“Godfrey passed the remainder of the 
day in concealing his clothes and books, 
boring air-holes in the chest, and lining 
it with the softest materials he could 
procure. On the morning appointed for 
his departure, Isabel stole unperceived 
up to the store-room, where Godfrey 
was anxiously waiting to receive her, 
and stepped blithely into the trunk. 
Within an hour after, it was half a mile 
on the road towards Bristol, in the fly- 
waggon, which Godfrey had previously 
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ordered to call at the parsonage for his 
heavy baggage, a short time before his 
own intended departure. At length the 
chaise, in which he was to leave the 
village for ever, drew up to the garden 
gate. Godfrey took a hurried leave of 
his old master and fellow-student, leaped 
into the vehicle, and told the post-boy 
not to spare his spurs if he expected to 
be well paid. 

‘In less than an hour, the young 
gentleman alighted at the waggon-office. 
Assuming as cool and unconcerned an 
air as he possibly could, he observed, in 
a careless tone, to a clerk in the office, 
* T am looking for a trunk of mine, but I 
do not see it: I suppose we must have 
passed your waggon on the road.’ 

“«« All our waggons bre in, sir,’ re- 
plied the clerk: ‘ we don’t expect an- 
other arrival till to-morrow morning.’ 

«Qh! very good: then my chest 
must be here. I hope you have taken 
particular precautions in unloading it: I 
wrote ‘ with care—this side upwards,’ 
on it, in very large letters.’ 

‘“* « Who was it addressed to, sir?’ 

“* « Why, to me, certainly ;— Godfrey 
Fairfax, Esquire, Demerara—’ 

**« To be left at the office till called 
for?” 

‘* « Exactly ;—where is it? 
much time to lose.’ 

“«* Why, sir, it has been gone away 
from here—’ . 

** « Gone away!’ 

“‘ «Yes, sir; about—let me see,’ con- 
tinued the clerk, lazily turning to look 
at the office clock ; ‘why, about, as near 
as may be, nine or ten, —ay, say ten, — 
about ten minutes ago, sir. 

*** Ten minutes ago, sir! 
you mean?—Are you mad? 
the devil with you! 
chest ?” 

“© «T told you before, it was gone, 
sir.’ 

“© * Gone, sir! How could it go, sir? 
Didnt I direct it to be left here till 
called for?” 

‘* « Very well, sir; and so it was left 
here till called for: it stood in the office 
for five minutes or more, and then—’ 

«© And then— what then?” 

“© * Why, then, a little black porter 
called for it, and took it away with him 
on a truck.’ 

«© Who was he ?—Where has he taken 
it?—I’ll be the ruin of you.. The con- 
tents of that trunk are invaluable.’ 

«« «T suppose you did’nt insure it: 
we don’t answer for any thing above the 
value of five pounds unless it’s insured : 
vide the notice on our tickets.’ 

“«« Don’t talk to me of your tickets, 
but answer me, scoundrel !’ 

** * Scoundrel !’ 


I’ve not 


What do 
I'll play 
Where’s my 
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«« ¢ Where has the villain conveyed it?” 

“«« Can’t say.’ 

«« « Who was he?’ 

** € Don’t know.’ 

«« « Distraction! How could you be 
such a fool as to let him have it?” 

«« « Why not 1—How was I to know ? 
You'd think it odd if you was to send a 
porter for your chest—’ 

“« « Certainly ; but—’ 

“* © Very well, then: how could I tell 
but what the little black fellow was sent 
by you?—He asked for it quite cor- 
rectly, according to the address; and 
that’s what we go by, of course, in these 
cases. And even now, how can I tell 
but what he was sent by the right 


owner, and that you're come under false 
pretences.’ 


«« ¢ What, rascal!’ ” 


All this scolding is of no avail; but 
the clerk at last suggests that Ikey Pope 


might give some clue to the fate of the 
chest. 


«« « And where is Ikey, as you call 
him? eagerly inquired Godfrey. 

“ «© He’s asleep again, I suppose, 
among the luggage. Ikey! You see, 
he’s got to sit up for the waggons at 
night, and never has his regular rest. 
He’s like a dog —Ikey !—like a dog 
that turns round three times, and so 
makes his hed any where. Ikey!’ 

“ A short, muscular, dirty - looking 
fellow now raised his head from among 
the packages which lay in the yard, and, 
without opening his eyes, signified that 
he was awake, by growling forth ‘ Well, 
what now? 

“«« Ikey,’ said the clerk, ‘ did’nt you 
help a porter to load a truck with a large 
chest, some little time ago?’ 

“se 

** «Should you know him again?’ 

*©* No!’ replied Ikey, and his head 
disappeared behind a large package as 
he spoke.” 

He contrives, however, after urging 
every body else in vain, to interest this 
slumberous waggon-packer, who tracks 
the trunk to the Dog and Dolphin,— 
thence to the hands of a couple of 
Pill sharks, who had orders to take it 
on board the William and Mary, lying 
in King Road, bound for Demerara. 
The thing is clear: it was taken by 
mistake; and when the people who 
had it discovered their blunder, they 
had forwarded it according to its 
directions. Godfrey is off in a mo- 
ment to Lamplighters’ Hall, which, as 
we have the misfortune of knowing, is 
a most abominable place, and, with- 
out delay, inquires for his chest, which 
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has been safely stowed away, and ordérs 
the reluctant seamen to hoist it out of 
the hold. 


« As soon as it was brought on deck, 
Godfrey, with tears of joy glistening in 
his eyes, fell on his knees in front of it, 
and eagerly unfastened the cords. He 
trembled to find the bolt of the lock 
already shot back, and, with the most 
anxious solicitude, threw up the cover: 
instead of the lovely faee of Isabel, his 
eyes fell on that of the Little Black 
Porter! Uttering a shriek of horror, he 
leaped upon his feet, and stood aghast 
and speechless for several moments 
gazing on Devallé. The crew crowde 
round the chest, and Caesar, who had 
been roused by Godfrey’s exclamation, 
raised himself, and stared on the va:*ous 
objects by which he was surrounde‘, 
expressing the utter astonishment he 
felt at his novel situation, by such 
strange contortions of countenance and 
incoherent expressions, that the sailors, 
who at the first glimpse they had of 
Cesar in the box, were almost as much 
amazed as the Little Black Porter him- 
self, began to laugh most heartily. 
Godfrey, at length, recovered sufficient 
possession of his faculties to grasp De- 
vallé by the throat, and violently ex- 
claim, ‘ Villain, explain! What have 
you done?’ 

««« That is precisely what 1 wish to 
know,’ replied Cesar, as soon as he 
could disengage himself from young 
Fairfax. ‘ What have I done?— Why 
do I find myself here 1— And where in 
the world am I? 

“*« In de Bristol Channel,’ chuckled 
the black cook, who stood tuning a 
fiddle by the side of the chest. ‘ Him 
shipped in good order and condition, 
aboard de good ship Wiliam and Mary.’ 

« « Consigned, I see,’ added a sailor, 
‘to Godfrey Fairfax, Esquire, of Deme- 
rara,—whither we're bound, direct, — 
‘ with care, this side upwards,’ ’ 

Cruikshank has illustrated this dis- 
agreeable surprise by a most admirable 
engraving. Poor Godfrey is in despair, 
but it is impossible to put back, and 
he is obliged to mourn over his in- 
explicable disappointment during the 
voyage. 

How got the Little Black Porter 
into the box? Why thus—Jsabel’s 
confidential servant-maid was in the 
pay of Charles Perry, and communi- 
cated to that youth the design of 
escaping in the chest. Perry, with the 
assistance of his man, Doncaster Dick, 
(a capital sketch) has determined to 
intercept the prize. They took care, 
accordingly, to be in Bristol, waiting 
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for the tly-waggon — Godfrey Fairfax, 
they knew, could not leave the par- 
sonage before his trunks, for fear of 
exciting suspicion—and then, with the 
assistance of the Little Black Porter, 
they conveyed the “ precious casket” 
to Perry’s lodgings; and there, instead 
of the lovely Isabel, the gallant’s eyes 
were horrified by the sight of his own 
favourite Newfoundland dog, evidently 
shot that morning. His rage knew no 
bounds, and one of its first effects was 
to lay poor Cesar low by flinging the 
dog at him. Czsar, who is a most 
especial orator, is by no means pleased 
with this canine salute. 


‘« He intimated, in a tone tremulous 
with agitation, but in rather choice 
terms, that he should be quite delighted 
to know by what law or custom any 
person was authorised to hurl the corpse 
of a huge mastiff at the head of a citizen 
of the world; and why the alarming 
position of an inoffensive father of seven 
children, struggling to escape from an 
animal, which might, for aught he knew, 
be alive and rabid, should exhilarate 
any gentleman, whose parents or guar- 
dians were not cannibals; or any groom, 
except a Centaur. ‘ If we are to be 
treated in this way,’ pursued he, ‘ where 
is the use of tying our hair ?— Ww e may 
as well go about like logs in a stream, 
if gentlemen know nothing of hydro- 
phobia, or the philosophy of the human 
heart. Even the brute creation teaches 
us many of our social duties: the cat 

washes her face, and even the duck 
smoothes her feathers, i in order that she 
may be known on the pond for what she 

s: but if man is to embellish his ex- 
terior,—if we are to display the cha- 
racter of our minds by outward appear- 
ances, and yet be thrown at, for sport, 
like cocks on a Shrove T uesday »—why, 
to speak plainly, the Ganges may as 
well be turned into a tea-pot, and the 
Arabian deserts be covered with Witney 
blankets.’ 

“‘« The short and the long of it is,’ 
said Dick, ‘he means, sir, that we ought 
to know, lookye, as how a man who ties 
his cravat in a small rosette, and shews 
a bit of frill, don’t give or take horse- 
play. That’s my translation of his rig- 
marole, and I'll” lay a crown it’s a true 
one.’ 

“«« T suspect it is,’ said Perry, 
I’m sorry, porter, that—’ 

Not a word more,’ interrupted 
again suffering his features to 


* and 


“ce 


César, 


relax from their state of grave restraint 
‘not a word 
to evince a disposition 
, 18 quite sa- 


into his habitual smile: 
more, I insist: 
to make an ample apology 
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tisfactory from one gentleman to a— 
toa—’ 


*«* To another, you would say,’ said 
Charles. 

“** You honour me vastly by this 
condescension, sir; and if ever I com- 
pose another cotillon, or Mrs. Devallé 
presents me with an eighth pledge of 
our affection, your name shall certainly 
be made use of. Gratitude is impli inted 
even in stocks and stones; and the 
acorn that is only half munched by 
swine, grows into an oak, and, centuries 
after, becomes a ship, in which our 
celebrated breed of pigs is carried to 
the four quarters of the world. Even 
my namesake Cesar, the Roman, and 
Hannibal, the Carthaginian—'’ ”’ 


In spite of these fine words, mastet 
and man suspect Cesar of being in 
some way implicated in this trick, and 
determine to pump him by making 
him drunk. Drunk they accordingly 
make him—getting themselves in no 
small degree tipsy during the ope- 
ration; but as there was nothing to 
be pumped out of him, the pumping 
process was naturally unsuccessful. 
Enraged at this, when they found him 
quite insensible, they plunged him 
into the chest whence Fairfax un- 
cased him. 

But how did the dog come there? 
By the ingenuity of the third lover. 
After the lady was deposited in the 
chest, and had received the tender 
whispers of Godfrey Fairfax, her cou- 
rage cooled considerably ; she thought 
of Juliet in the tomb of the Capulets, 
the bloody Tybalt, &c. and “ tears 
began to flow.” Just in this con- 
juncture, who should appear but 
George Wharton, who was naturally 
enough astonished at hearing sounds of 
lamentation from such a quarter. 

“ © What trick is this?’ exclaimed 
George. ‘ Who is it?’ 

*«©« Oh! dear Mr. Wharton ! 
me out,’ cried Isabel. 

“© * Good Heavens! Isabel !—TI’ll fly 
for assistance.’ 

«No; not for worlds! I could not 
wait for it. Cut the cords and break 
open the chest this moment, or | shall 
die.’ 

** With the aid ofa pocket- -knife and 
the poker, George soon emancipated 
Isabel from her place of confinement. 
Pale and sobbing, she sank into his 
arms, and vowed eternal gratitude to 
her kind deliverer, whom, she said, 
notwithstanding appearances, she loved 
better than any other being in existence. 


pray let 
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«« «If so,’ said George, very naturally, 
‘why do I find you in ‘Godfrey’ s chest” 

«« on’t I confess that appearances 
are against me?’ exclaimed Isabel, pet- 
tishly ; ; ‘ what more would you have? v 

«« T am not unreasonable, Isabel : 
but I shall certainly talk to Mr. Fairfax 
on this subject before he leaves the 
house ;—on that I am resolved.’ 

“« No doubt you are; or to do any 
thing else that you think will vex me.” 

“+. Ney, Isabel, you are too severe.’ 

««* Indeed,’ said Isabel, ‘ I am quite 
the contrary: it is nothing but the 
excess of my foolish good-nature that 
has led me into this disagreeable si- 
tuation. My frolic has cost me dear 
enough. That horrid Godfrey!" 

“ * His conduct is atrocious; and I 
shall immediately mention it to the 
doctor.’ 

«« «My father would rate him soundly 
for it, I know; and he richly deserves 
a very long lecture: but ‘ forget and 
forgive,’ George, has always been your 
motto, and I think I shall make it mine. 
Godfrey has been our companion for 
years ; and it would be useless to make 
mischief for a trifle, at the moment of 
his leaving us; ’twere better, by far, to 
part friends. Besides, after all, poor 
fellow, one can scarcely blame him,’ 
added Isabel, with a smile, as her eye 
caught the reflection of her beautiful 
features in an old looking-glass ; ‘ even 
you, George, who are such an icy- 
hearted creature, say you would go 
through fire and water to possess me ; 
and no wonder that such a high-spirited 
fellow as Godfrey— 

“© | feel rather inclined, Miss Plymp- 
ton, ” interrupted George, ‘ to shew that 
my spirit is quite as high as his.’ 

«<*© Then be noble, George, and don’t 
notice what has happened. It’s en- 
tirely your own fault: you know his 
ardour,—his magical mode of persuading 
one almost out of one’s sober senses, and 
yet you never can contrive to be in the 
way.’ 

** «My feelings, Isabel, are too de- 
licate to—’ 

*«« Well, then, you must put up with 
the consequences. 1 am sure that some 
people, even if one don’t like them 
much, influence one to be more com- 
plaisant to them than to others whom 
one really loves; because others will 
not condescend to be attentive. But, 
come,—pray don’t look so grave: I am 
sure i was nearly frightened out of my 
wits just now, and I don’t look half so 
sorrowful as you ; although, I protest, I 
haven’t recovered yet. ‘What are you 
thinking of?” 

“*T am thinking, Isabel,’ replied 
George, ‘ that, after all, I had better 
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speak to Godfrey ; for, if I do not, when 
he discovers what has happened, he will 
certainly accuse me of the singular 
crime of stealing his sweetheart out of 
his box.’ 

“*« Well, that’s true enough: but we 
must contrive to avoid an éclaircisse- 
ment. As the trunk is not perceptibly 
damaged, suppose you fasten it up again 
with the cords; and, by way of a joke, 
to make it of a proper weight, put in 
young Squire Perry’s dog as my sub- 
stitute. Godfrey vowed to kill him, 
you know, before he left us; an‘ he did 
so, not above an hour ago, while the 
horrid creature was in the act of wor- 
rying my poor little Beaufidel. Godfrey 
said he should leave him, as a legacy, in 
the back-yard, for you to bury and bear 
the blame.’ 

‘« © T must confess,’ said Wharton, ‘ it 
would be a pleasant retaliation: I cer- 
tainly should enjoy it.’ 

“«« Then fly at once down the back 
stairs for the creature: nobody will see 
you ;—go.’ 

** « Will you remain here?” 

“« « Fie, George! Do you think I 
could endure the sight of the shocking 
animal ?” 

“* « Well, well; but will you see God- 
frey again?” 

*** Certainly not: I shall keep out of 
the way. It is arranged that he shall 
say I have the headach, and am gone 
to my room; so he’ll insist upon waving 
my appearance at his departure. Do as 
I tell you, my dear George, and we shall 
get rid of him delightfully. ee 


Those who want to hear how George 
Wharton was about to be married to 
Isabel — how the apparition of the 
Little Black Porter broke off the match 
in a most critical moment—and how 
he who was her lover at first became 
her husband at last — must go to the 
book. 

A hint from our editor warns us 
that we must cut short. But even his 
absolute authority cannot compel us 
to desist without pouring forth a loud 
tribute of applause to the illustrations. 
Cruikshank himself never surpassed 
them. A most magnificent Sir John 
Barleycorn—we have a thousand times 
seen the man—a hundred times spoken 
to him—a score of times drank with 
him ;— Bat Boroo on a gate- post, 
escaping from a bull prancing in the 
meadow beneath, with truculent de- 
signs upon his person, while, within 
the gate, two bull-dogs are baying in 
anticipation of tearing him to pieces if 
he ventures to descend that way; on 
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his right hand a deep stream, on 
his left a spiked wall, surmounted 
with the ominous intimation that man- 
traps and spring-guns are set inside ;— 
Pierce Veogh clawed by a huge condor, 
or other such gigantic feathered bailiff, 
while all birds of long bill are pouring 
in upon him; the King’s Bench and 
the Fleet most metaphorically depicted 
in the distance ;— the Flying Dutch- 
man, who much resembles our friend 
Shackell of the John Bull ;—the fiery 
grenadier killing nobody ;—the fierce 
Munchausen galloping on his half horse ; 
—the deaf postilion driving on to Gret- 
na, perfectly unconscious of having left 
the body of his carriage with its ama- 
tory weight behind upturned on the 
road ;—the stable-yard dentist extract- 
ing a tooth with a pitchfork, while, over 
the wall, grins that favourite face of 
Cruikshank, the very face of his plun- 
dering Cossack in the illustrations of 
Napoleon Buonaparte in the Family 
Library ;—all these, and five hun- 
dred others, are so admirable that 
we could never tire in uttering their 
praises. Foolish and absurd is he who 


I think on Thee! 
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would compare the merits of this gal- 
lery with that now exhibiting in So- 
merset House: and it would be most 
unjust to Messrs. Vizetelly and Bran- 
ston, not to say that the execution and 
getting-up of the book, printing, paper, 
engravings, &c. are of the very first 
water. 

Mr. Clarke, the author, can do better 
things. We must tell him, however, 
that his puns are often very bad, 
and, what is worse, very unsuitably 
introduced—that he cannot write Irish 
stories like Crofton Croker, failing as he 
does particularly in that almost peculiar 
style of story-telling, which blends the 
marvels of grotesque imagination with 
the common-place of grotesque vul- 
garity ; (compare, for instance, the story 
of the talking oyster with the wonders 
in the Fairy Legends, and the dif- 
ference will be obvious); and in some 
of his English stories he has fallen 
into the error of Washington Irving, 
in over-doing English squires and 
English customs. This, however, is 
more pardonable in an American than 
in an Englishman. 





I THINK OF THEE! 


From the German of Gothe. 


I rurnk of thee, love! when the morning’s ray 
O’er ocean gleams ; 

I think of thee, love! when the moonbeams play 
On glassy streams. 


I see thee, dearest! on the distant strath 
When dust-clouds rise ; 

In deepest night, when o’er the small bridge-path 
The wand’rer hies! 


I hear thee, dearest! when the torrent strays 
With murm’ring fall ; 

In silent groves for thee I go to gaze 
When hushed is all! 


I am by thee, love! though thou’rt ne’er so far, 
To me thou’rt near ; 
Now sinks the sun and smiles the rising star— 
O, wert thou here! 
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Newnham’s Illustrations of the Exodus. 


NEWNHAM’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE EXODUS.* 


Mr. W. H. Newnuam visited Mount 
Sinai in company with the late Mr. 
James Webster, whose travels through 
the Crimea, Turkey, and Egypt, have 
also been laid before the public, and to 
which, in our present Number, we have 
done justice. The work before us con- 
sists of six plates relating to, 1. Mount 
Horeb, 2. the Convent at Mount Sinai, 
3. the Chapel over Elijah’s Cave, 4. 
the Summit of Mount Sinai, 5. the 
Rock in Rephidim, 6. Mount Sinai. 
To each of these is appended a page of 
explanatory matter; and the whole is 
followed by a general appendix of some 
few pages, containing, amongst other 
things, a concise and excellently written 
summary of Arabian history. Of this 
the following is a specimen: 


“« Africa, the greater part of Asia, and 
some of the richest provinces in Europe, 
acknowledged its [the Mahometan reli- 
gion] sway ; the banks of the Tagus, the 
coasts of the Black Sea, and the shores 
of the Indian ocean, all fell under the 
dominion of the Crescent. The limits 
of this slight notice prevent a more ex- 
tended view of Arab history : it may be 
sufficient to add, that though schisms 
and discord arose between them, though 
the dynasty of the Caliphs was over- 
thrown, and Egypt conquered by the 
Turks, who have made repeated expedi- 
tions into Arabia, still no power has ever 
succeeded in obtaining permanent pos- 
sessions in that.country, much less have 
any invaders been able to expel the in- 
habitants. The descendants of ‘ the 
Bondwoman’s Son’ still ‘ dwell among 
their brethren,’ in all the prophesied and 
primitive wildness of their race ; an in- 
stance of perpetual liberty, and a lasting 
confirmation of the truth of Holy Writ. 

‘* Before closing these brief remarks, 
it may not be uninteresting to notice the 
striking similarity which the manners of 
the present Arabs bear to those of their 
forefathers, as described in the Scrip- 
tures. 

“There are many passages in the 
Bible which, if almost literally trans- 
ferred to the traveller’s journal, would 
seem to describe the passing events of 
the day ; one of the most striking is the 
meeting of Rebekah and the servant of 
Abraham.—Gen. xxiv. 10 to 20. 


* Tilustrations of the Exodus, consisting of the following Views, &c. 
Drawings taken on the spot, during a Journey in Arabia Petra in the year 1828. 


London, Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 


‘* It will be necessary, for the better 
elucidation of the subject, to state the 
manner of travelling across the desert, 
and our reception by one of the wander- 
ing tribes. ‘The traveller may trust him- 
self with perfect security among the 
Arabs, provided proper arrangements be 
made previously to setting out with the 
chiefs or sheiks of the tribes occupying 
the district through which he is desirous 
to pass; but if this precaution be neg- 
lected, he runs a great risk of being 
stripped of every thing he possesses, and 
left to perish in the sands. So far as our 
personal experience went, we had every 
reason to be satisfied with the Bedouins 
who accompanied us; and though our 
baggage was constantly exposed, and 
sometimes leftin their care for the greater 
part of the day, not the most trifling 
article was lost. 

“© We left Cairo with four Arabs and 
seven dromedaries, and, before we had 
been long in the desert, were joined by 
five others. Our first meal in the even- 
ing was taken with them, chiefly out of 
curiosity, and as a means of securing 
their good-will, which was better en- 
sured by eating together. Their repasts 
are simple and quickly prepared. As 
soon as the caravan halts, two or three 
coliect withered herbage, sometimes a 
little brushwood, or, for the want of a 
better substitute, they make use of dried 
camel’s dung for fuel; another, in the 
mean time, mixes up some flour and 
water in a wooden bowl, which, made 
into a paste, is spread out, laid on the 
coals, covered. over, and soon baked. 
(1 Kings, xix. 6.) This unleavened 
bread (Exod. xii. 34) is then pulled into 
small pieces in the bowl, and some butter 
poured over ; from this dish all the com- 
pany eat, helping themselves with their 
hands (Matt. xxvi. 23); and it being 
finished, a small cup of coffee is handed 
round, which completes the meal. 

“< Tt must be confessed, that the en- 
tertainment offered no inducement for us 
to seek a repetition, particularly as the 
ablutions were performed with sand in- 
stead of water, particles of which be- 
coming mixed with the food, by no means 
increased the luxury of the repast. 

“« As soon as the Arabs had finished 
their supper and fed their cattle, they 
generally formed a circle round the fire 
before our tent, and passed the evening 
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in smoking, or reciting stories, till they 
fell asleep on the sand. 

“« Their hospitality is more the effect 
of immemorial custom than of liberal 
feeling. Of this we had repeated in- 
stances: one occurred on our arrival at 
Suez, at which place they concealed part 
of a sheep we had given them, and pre- 
ferred dining on bread to eating meat, 
where they would have been obliged to 
share it with others, Their intention 

yas to keep it until the evening, when 
we should be farther in the desert, and 
less liable to visitors. However, they 
were disappointed, for some wandering 
Arabs, discovering the fire, came to the 
tent ; customary hospitality obliged our 
people to offer the strangers a part of 
their fare, and, to the inexpressible 
chagrin of the former, the guests de- 
voured the larger portion. 

‘In our road to Mount Sinai, we 
drank of the ‘ bitter waters of Marah’ 
(Exod. xv. 23), which spot is now known 
as Wady Gharandal ; though a mountain 
near it still retains the original name. — 
These waters are extremely bitter to this 
day. 

“‘ Two days’ journey farther on is a 
part called Djebel Mokattab (‘ the writ- 
ten mountain’), covered with inscriptions 
in unknown characters, and rude draw- 
ings of camels and other animals; there 
is a tradition among the Arabs, that it is 
the writing of the Israelites during their 
forty years sojourning in the wilderness. 
Many have been copied by other tra- 
vellers, as well as ourselves, but no one 
has been able to decipher them. 

“* The day before we arrived at Mount 
Sinai, having heard that one of our com- 
pany belonged to a tribe which was en- 
camped within four miles of us, we re- 
solved to deviate from our course and 
pass the night with them. It was just 
sunset as we entered a large sandy plain, 
slightly scattered over with patches of 
coarse, withered grass; about eighteen 
or twenty small tents stood toward the 
eastern part, a few camels and drome- 
daries were scattered round the encamp- 
ment, and three or four small flocks of 
sheep and goats were then crossing on 
their way to the tents from the rocky 
eminences, where the women and child- 
ren had tended them during the day 
(Gen. xxix. 6). On our arrival, the 
women raised a long screaming howl as 
a welcome, which, to be properly appre- 
ciated, must be heard ; such as had veils 
covered their faces (Gen. xxiv. 65), the 
others retired to their tents (Gen. xxiv. 
67; xxxi. 33): these tents have three 
divisions, the outer of which is open 
(Gen. xviii. 1), the next is for the men, 
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and the other for the women. They are 
made of goats’ hair, which is manufac- 
tured by the women (Exod. xxvi. 7), 
who also grind the corn (Luke, xvii. 35), 
which is brought from Egypt. 

** Having dismounted from our drome- 
daries, we were saluted by the elders of 
the tribe with the customary greeting, 
salaam alikum (‘ peace be unto you’) ; 
those who were of the same tribe kissed 
each other (Matt. xxvi. 49; 1 Peter, 
v. 14). 

“Our tent was pitched among the 
rest, and though it was, perhaps, the 
first time that Europeans had encamped 
among them, no rude curiosity was mani- 
fested. The children were sent to the 
flocks to select a lamb for our entertain- 
ment (2 Sam. xii.3). In the mean time 
we were presented with a bowl of milk, 
while the wife of the Arab who received 
us was making the bread (Gen. xix. 3 ; 
xviii. 6,7, and 8). Supper was shortly 
after brought to our tent ; the eldest son 
of our host attending instead of the ser- 
vant, bringing in water for our ablutions 
both before and after the meal (Mark, 
vii. 3). 

‘* It was rather singular, that the man 
who entertained us, and who was our 
conductor through the wilderness, was 
called Moussa (Moses). We were sur- 
rounded by people bearing the names of 
Abraham, Ishmael, Solomon, and other 
scriptural appellations, discoursing, too, 
in a language, the affinity of which to 
the Hebrew rendered it not the less in- 
teresting. 

‘* In short, every circumstance which 
occurred during the time we were with 
them coincided so strongly with the 
events described in Sacred History, that 
the most casual observer could not have 
failed to remark how little variation has 
taken place in this people, who have 
thus preserved their habits and customs 
unaltered for upwards of three thousand 
years. 

“© During our stay at the convent, one 
of the monks presented us with some 
manna, which falls like dew in the night 
on the leaves of the tamarisk and other 
shrubs, that grow in the wadys or valleys 
of the desert. Towards the morning it 
drops on the ground ; it is collected by 
the Arabs, and brought to the convent 
for sale. In appearance it resembles fine 
honey thickened with flour, and has a 
similar flavour. We brought some away 
with us, and on shewing it to our Arabs, 
they confirmed the truth of the priests’ 
statement. 

“« The following is a translation of the 
charter granted by Mahomet to the 
monks of Mount Sinai.* 


* See Pococke’s Description of the East. 
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«« There are various accounts as to the 
cause of the gift ;— it is said, by some, 
that one of the monks had prophesied 
the future greatness of the prophet, when 
as yet he wasa young man. Others say, 
that, being in great distress, he was re- 
lieved by some one belonging to the 
convent. The most probable reason, how- 
ever, is that given by Pococke, namely, 
that Sergius, who assisted Mahomet in 
composing the Koran, was once one of 
the monks ; if this be true, the protec- 
tion granted is easily accounted for. 

“The original document was, some 
time since, sent to Constantinople, by 
order of the Sultan Selim; the monks 
being only allowed to retain a copy. 


“ The Patent of Mahomet, which he granted 
to the Monks of Mount Sinai, and to 
Christians in general. 


‘* As God is great, and governeth, 
from whom all the prophets are come, 
for there remaineth no record of injustice 
against God ; through the gifts that are 
given to men, Mahomet, the son of 
Abdallah, the apostle of God, and care- 
ful guardian of the whole world, has 
written the present instrument to all that 
are his national people, and of his own 
religion, as a secure and positive pro- 
mise to be accomplished to the Christian 
nation, and relations of the Nazarene, 
whosoever they may be, whether they 
be the noble or the vulgar, the honour- 
able or otherwise, saying thus : — 

“‘T. Whosoever of my nation shall 
presume to break my promise, and oath, 
which is contained in this present agree- 
ment, destroys the promise of God, acts 
contrary to the oath, and will be a re- 
sister of the faith (which God forbid), 
for he becometh worthy of the curse, 
whether he be’ the king himself, or a 
poor man, or what person soever he may 
be. 

“‘ II, That whenever any one of the 
monks in his travels shall happen to 
settle upon any mountain, hill, village, 
or other habitable place,—on the sea, or 
in deserts, or in any convent, church, or 
house of prayer, I shall be in the midst 
of them, as the preserver and protector 
of them, their goods, and effects, with 
my sole aid and protection, jointly with 
all my national people; because they 
are a part of my own people, and an ho- 
nour to me. 

“IIT. Moreover, I command all offi- 
cers not to require any poll-tax of them, 
or any other tribute, because they shall 
not be forced, or compelled to any thing 
of this kind. 

““1V. None shall presume to change 
their judges or governors; but they shall 
remain in their office, without being de 
posed. 
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““ V. No one shall molest them when 
they are travelling on the road. 

“‘ VI. Whatever churches they are 
possessed of, no one is to deprive them 
of them. 

“‘ VII. Whosoever shall annul any 
one of these my decrees, let him know 
positively that he annuls the ordinance 
of God. 

‘« VIII. Moreover, neither theirjudges, 
governors, monks, servants, disciples, nor 
any others depending on them, shall pay 
any poll-tax, or be molested on that ac- 
count, because I am their protector, 
wheresoever they shall be, either by land 
or sea, east or west, north or south; be- 
cause both they, and all that belong to 
them, are included in this my promissory 
oath and patent. 

«TX. And of those that live quietly 
and solitarily upon the mountains, they 
shall exact neither poll-tax nor tithes 
from their incomes, neither shall any 
Mussulman partake of what they have ; 
for they labour only to maintain them- 
selves. 

«« X. Whenever the crop of the earth 
shall be plentiful in its due time, the in- 
habitants shall be obliged, out of every 
bushel, to give them a certain measure. 

‘* XI. Neither in time of war shall 
they take them out of their habitations, 
nor compel them to go to the wars, nor 
even shall they require of them any poll- 
tax. 

(In these eleven chapters is to be 
found whatever relates to the 
Monks ; as to the remaining seven 
chapters, they direct what relates 
to every Christian.) 

** XII. Those Christians who are in- 
habitants, and with their riches and 
traffic are able to pay the poll-tax, shall 
pay no more than twelve drachms. 

“XIII. Excepting this nothing more 
shall be required of them, according to 
the express order of God, that says, do 
not molest those that have a veneration 
for the books that are sent from God; 
but rather in a kind manner give of your 
good things to them, and converse with 
them, and hinder every one from molest- 
ing them. 

“XIV. If a Christian woman shall 
happen to marry a Mussulman, the Mus- 
sulman shall not cross the inclination of 
his wife, to keep her from her church 
and prayers, and the practice of her re- 
ligion. 

“XV. That no person hinder them 
from repairing their churches. 

‘* XVI. Whosoever acts contrary to 
this my grant, or gives credit to any 
thing contrary to it, becomes truly an 
apostate from God and his divine apostle, 
because this protection I have granted 
to them according to this promise. 
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«XVII. No one shall bear arms 
against them, but, on the contrary, the 
Mussulmans shall wage war for them. 

‘XVIII. And by this I ordain, that 
none of my nation shall presume to do, 
or act contrary to this my promise, until 
the eng of the world. 

Witnesses. 

«* Aut, the son of Abou Thaleb. 

«* Homar, the son of Hattavi. 

‘* Zipuir, the son of Abuam. 

** Sarr, the son of Maatt. 

*« Tuavir, the son of Nefis. 

** Muatuem, the son of Kasvi. 
Ampnacutn, the son of Hassan. 
Azur, the son of Jassin. 
AnomBaker, the son of Ambi 

Kaphi. 
Orrman, the son of Gafas. 
AmprTevcack, the son of Messutt. 
Puazar, the son of Abbas. 
Tatas, the son of Amptoulak. 
Saat, the son of Abbatt. 
Kasmer, the son of Abid. 
Amsru.ttacn, the son of Omar. 


“This present was written by the 
leader, the successor of Ali, the son of 
Abou Thaleb; the Prophet marking it 
with his hand at the Mosque of the Pro- 
phet (in whom be peace), in the second 
year of the Hegira, the third day of the 
month Machorem.” 


The late enthusiastic Mr. James 
Webster’s reason for visiting Mount 
Sinai (although labouring under en- 
feebled health, and at an inclement 
season), was, that as those laws which 
are the foundation of all law among 
civilised nations originated from that 
mountain, so it became him, who was 
by profession an interpreter of law, to 
visit the holy mountain. Viewed thus 
abstractedly, the mountain of Sinai has, 
doubtlessly, a great interest in the eyes 
of philanthropists; but considered as 
the place which Jenovan hallowed by 
his almighty presence, with the awful 
accompaniments with which that ad- 
vent was ushered before the eyes of the 
children of Israel, and every Christian 
takes concernment in the scene, and 
becomes a participator in the glories of 
that ever-memorable day. 

The following are Mr. Newnham’s 
observations given with his plate de- 
scriptive ofthe Summit of Mount Sinai, 
which follow verses 15, 16, 17, of chap. 
24, and 21, 22, ofthe thirty-third chap- 
ter of Exodus. 


«© 15, And Moses went up into the 
mount, and a cloud covered the mount. 

“16. And the glory of the Lord abode 
upon Mount Sinai, and the cloud covered 
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it six days: and the seventh day he 
called unto Moses out of the midst of the 
cloud. 

“© 17. And the sight of the glory of the 
Lord was like devouring fire on the top 
of the mount, in the eyes of the children 
of Israel.” — Exod. chap. xxiv. 

*©91,. And the Lord said, Behold, 
there is a place by me, and thou shalt 
stand upon a rock : 

«© 22. And it shall come to pass, while 
my glory passeth by, that I will put thee 
in a clift of the rock, and will cover thee 
with my hand while I pass by.” Exod. 
chap. xxxiii. 


“« In quitting the plain, represented in 
the last plate, the route becomes still 
more precipitous and difficult, over a 
smooth rounding part of the mountain, 
for about one-third of the remainder of 
ascent. Here we were shewn a hole in 
the rock, which the Arabs say was made 
by the foot of Mahomet’s camel: near it 
is the spot where Moses stood when the 
Amalekites were discomfited by Joshua. 
From this, the road, bearing a little to 
the right, leads to the summit of the 
mountain, which we reached in about 
four hours after leaving the convent. 

‘*‘ Having many other places to visit, 
we remained here but a short time, in- 
tending to return on the following after- 
noon, to pass the night in the chapel, 
witness the sun rise, and examine the 
spot more at leisure, which we accord- 
ingly did. The view from the top of 
Mount Sinai, at the first dawn of day, 
leaves a lasting impression on the tra- 
veller. Nothing can exceed the wild, 
scorched, and barren appearance of the 
desert, as seen from this eminence: the 
craggy peaks of the bare mountains 
brightening into view, as they caught 
the rays of the rising sun; the yellow 
undulating outlines of the drifted sand, 
lost in the ravines, or intercepted by frag- 
ments of rock, w hich seemed to have been 
hurled from the mountain tops by some 
violent convulsion of nature »—presented 
a scene of most chaotic confusion, to 
which the varied and beautiful tints of 
the sunbeams gave an increased effect. 
To our left was Mount Horeb, behind us 
the vale of Rephidim, and at our feet that 
part of the wilderness where the children 
of Israel achieved their first victory. 
The summit of the mountain was the 
spot on which the glory of the Almighty 
was manifested to the children of Israel. 

‘‘ A Christian chapel and a Maho- 
metan mosque now stand here: a former 
chapel was destroyed, but another, 
smaller, has since been erected behind 
one of the remaining walls; between 
these walls the tables of the law were 
delivered; and under the large stone, 
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against which the nearer one is built, is 
the cleft in the rock spoken of in the 
passage above quoted. There is an open- 
ing under the rock, large enough to allow 
a person to crawl in, and, on entering, 
ou see a resemblance to the back and 
co of a human figure indented in 
the stone. The rock, as well as the 
whole of the mountain, is granite. The 
path, from the base to the summit, was 
made by order of the Empress Helena, 
and some remains of it still exist; the 
stones are put together without cement, 
the construction being of that descrip- 
tion generally known as Cyclopean.” 


This production of Mr. Newnham 
ought to find a place in every scholar’s 
library, and to be placed by the side of 
every man’s Bible. By its contem- 
plation the belief in those marvellous 
things which Jehovah has manifested 
for the good of mankind, will become 
strengthened, and true religion will 
be advanced; for the God of the 
Hebrews is the God of Christians ; 
and on the question, “ Whether Moses 
taught the existence of a merely na- 
tional God,” the following remarks by 
Professor Jahn, of Vienna, are apposite 
and just. 


** That the God of Moses was some- 
thing more than the tutelary, or national, 
God of the Hebrews, is clear from so 
many passages of Scripture, it is won- 
derful any should have adopted a con- 
trary opinion. For he calls him by the 
name Jehovah, who created heaven-and 
earth, Gen. i.; Exod. xx. 8—12; xxxi. 
17; Deut. iv. 23; and who sent the de- 
luge, Gen. vi. 17. He is addressed by 
Abraham and Melchisedek as the Most 
High, the Lord of heaven and earth, Gen. 
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xiv. 18—20; xvii.1; xviii. 16—25. He 
is acknowledged by Joseph to be the 
all-wise governor of the universe, Gen. 
xxxix. 9; xlv. 5, 8; 1. 20. He calls 
himself Jehovah, who is always the same, 
Exod. vi. 3,—who both predicted and 
performed those wonderful works in 
Egypt and Arabia, which proved him to 
be omniscient and omnipotent, Deut. iv. 
32—36; x. 21; Exod. vi. 7; vii. 5; 
x.1,2; xvi. 12; xxix. 46,—who is the 
author of every living thing, Num. xvi. 
22; xxvii. 16, who is invisible (for the 
descriptions which represent him as ap- 
pearing at times in a bodily form are 
symbolic), Exod. xxxiii. 18—23; Deut. 
iv. 12—20, 39,—who is the Lord of 
heaven and earth, and every thing in 
them, and the friend of strangers, as 
well as of the Hebrews, Deut. x. 14—18. 
Besides him there is no other God, 
Deut. iv. 39; vi. 4; xxxii. 39. Moses 
every where exhibits him as the omni- 
potent, the ruler of all men, who cannot 
be corrupted by gifts and sacrifices, but 
who is kind and merciful to the penitent. 
He teaches that he is the true God, who 
is worthy of being honoured by the He- 
brews ; not only because He alone is 
God, but because he had promised great 
mercies to the Patriarchs and their pos- 
terity, and had already bestowed them in 
part; because He led them out of Egypt, 

had furnished them with laws, would 
soon introduce them into Canaan, and 
protect them through future ages; finally, 
because they had ‘chosen God for their 
king. The whole object of the Mosaic 
ritual was to preserve the worship of 
God, as the creator and governor of all, 
till the time when the true religion 
should be made known to the rest of the 
world, for which grand end it had been 
originally committed to Abraham and his 
posterity, Gen. xvii, 9—14; xviii. 19. 
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THE YOUNG DRAGON. 
BY ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQ. 


[Continued from page 259. ] 


Ill. 


Tuovucu to the Pagan priesthood 
A triumph this might seem, 
Few families there were who thus 
Could in their grief misdeem ; 
For oft, in those distracted days, 
Parent and child went ditlerent ways, 
The sister and the brother; 
And when, in spirit moved, the wife 
Chose one religious course of life, 
The husband took the other. 





Therefore, in every household 
Was seen the face of fear ; 

They who were safe themselves, exposed 
In those whom they held dear, 

The lists are made, and in the urn 

The names are placed to wait their turn 
For this far worse than slaughter ; 

And from that fatal urn, the first 

Drawn for this dreadful death accurst 
Was of Pithyrian’s daughter. 


With Christian-like composure 
Marana heard her lot ; 

And though her countenance at first 
Grew pale, she trembled not. 

Not for herself the Virgin grieved ; 

She knew in what she had believed, 
Knew that a crown of glory 

In heaven would recompense her worth, 

And her good name remain on earth 
The theme of sacred story. 


Her fears were for her father, 
How he should bear this grief; 

Poor wretched heathen, if he still 
Remain’d in misbelief! 

Her looks amid the multitude, 

Who, struck with deep compassion, stood, 
Are seeking for Pithyrian ; 

He cannot bear to meet her eye,— 

Where goest thou? whither wouldst thou fly, 
Thou miserable Syrian ? 


Hath sudden hope inspired him, 
Or is it in despair, 

That through the throng he made his way 
And sped he knew not where ? 

For how could he the sight sustain, 

When now the sacrificial train 
Inhumanly surround her ! 

How bear to see her, when, with flowers 

From rosiers and from jasmine bowers, 

They like a victim crown’d her ! 
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He knew not why nor whither 
So fast he hurried thence, 

But felt like one possess’d by some 
Controlling influence. 

Nor turned he to Diana’s fane, 

Inly assured that prayers were vain 
If made for such protection : 

His pagan faith he now forgot, 

And the wild way he took was not 
His own, but Heaven’s direction. 


Iie who had never entered 
A Christian church till then, 
Except in idle mood profane 
To view the ways of men, 
Now to a Christian church made straight, 
And hastened through its open gate, 
By his good angel guided ; 
And thinking, though he knew not why, 
That there some blessed power on high 
Had help for him provided. 


Wildly he looked about him 
On many a form divine, 
Whose image o’er its altar stood ; 
And many a sculptured shrine, 
In which believers might behold 
Relics more precious than the gold 
And jewels which encased them, 
With painful search from far and near 
Brought to be venerated here, 
Where piety had placed them. 


There stood the Virgin Mother 
Crown’d with a starry wreath ; 

And there the awful Crucifix 
Appeared to bleed and breathe ; 

Martyrs to whom their palm is given, 

And sainted maids, who now in heaven 
With glory are invested ; 

Glancing o’er these, his rapid eye 

Toward one image that stood nigh 
Was drawn, and there it rested. 


The countenance that fixed him 
Was of a sunburnt mien, 

The face was like a prophet’s face 
Inspired, but yet serene ; 

His arms, and legs, and feet, were bare, 

The raiment was of camel’s hair, 
That, loosely hanging round him, 

Fell from the shoulders to the knee ; 

And round the loins, though elsewhere free, 
A leathern girdle bound him. 


With his right arm uplifted 

The great precursor stood, 
Thus represented to the life 

In carved and painted wood. 
Below, the real arm was laid, 
Within a crystal shrine display’d 
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For public veneration ; 
Not now of flesh and blood ;—but bone, 
Sinews, and shrivell’d skin alone, 

In ghastly preservation. 


Moved by a secret impulse 
Which he could not withstand, 

Let me, Pithyrian cried, adore 
That blessed arm and hand ! 

This day, this miserable day, 

My pagan faith I put away, 
Abjure it and abhor it ; 

And in the saints I put my trust, 

And in the cross, and, if I must, 
Will die a martyr for it. 


This is the arm whose succour 

Heaven brings me here to seek ! 
Oh, let me press it to my lips, 

And so its aid bespeak ! 
A strong faith make me now presume 
That when to this unhappy doom 

A hellish power hath brought her, 
The heavenly hand, whose mortal mould 
I humbly worship, will unfold 

Its strength, and save my daughter. 


The sacristan with wonder 
And pity heard his prayer, 
And placed the relic in his hand 
As he knelt humbly there. 
Right thankfully the kneeling man 
To that confiding sacristan 
Returned it, after kissing ; 
And he within its crystal shrine 
Replaced the precious arm divine, 
Nor saw that aught was missing. 


[ To be concluded in our next Number, ] 
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LITERARY CHARACTERS.— BY PIERCE PUNGENT. 


No. II. 


THE BARD OF HOPE. 


“ High diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jump’d over the moon ; 
The little dog laughed 
To see such sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon.” 


Wuart a delicate thing is the bubble 
reputation !—the breath of the rank 
multitude—particularly during a man’s 
lifetime—it is never very pure, scarcely 
can be said to be savoury per se,is always 
ready to be blown about “ by every 
wind of doctrine,” and every chance 
current in the lottery of circumstances. 
Yet how we do court its unclean re- 
spirations! and how many hours of 
“ quiet rest” does it not take from us, 
troubling our thoughts, even in the 
silent watches of the night! 

When we sit down to dip our pen 
into black ink, upon the subject of 
Mr. Thomas Campbell, we involun- 
tarily find ourselves in danger of 
making the affair a funeral oration, or 
at least a solemn sermon, taking for 
our text, in reference to the subject 
thereof, the lamentations of the old 
gentleman of the land of Uz, who sat 
in sackcloth and among the ashes,— 
to wit, “ O that it were with him as 
it has been in years past, when his 
lamp burned bright,” and so forth ; 
but as we are ourselves conscious of 
being in imminent danger of. falling 
asleep during any body’s “ long speak- 
ing” in the sermonising style, we shall 
proceed, without any further moral- 
ising, to open up the innermost intents 
of our subject. 

We do not mean to inflict upon our 
respected friends, the public, much of 
our critical tediousness regarding the 
merits of the poetry which Mr. Camp- 
bell has been pleased to bestow upon 
the world. Small allowance has he 
given us, indeed, of the fruits of that 
muse of which so much was expected 
after the publication of the Pleasures 
of Hope; and of what we have had, 
the public has long since formed its 
opinion. It seems to be decided at 
least, that what beauties belong to his 
poems are not of a very profound or 
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recondite sort, so as to make them, like 
Wordsworth’s, a subject of controver- 
sial discussion; nor do they seem to 
have been charged with any peculiar 
or specific faults beyond the ordinary 
ones of a due sprinkling of mediocrity 
and common-place. We can, there- 
fore, pretend to have little to say of 
them that is very new at this time of 
day ; but as Mr. Campbeil has been 
much before the public (that is, as 
much as he possibly could,) during a 
residence in the metropolis of about 
some forty years, and has,in various ways 
besides that of his poetical character, 
acted as a public man, we have sundry 
small matters to advert to which con- 
cern him in this latter character, which 
we shall do with all brevity of speech, 
and much considerate indulgence to 
himself. 

And in the first place, we cannot 
help lamenting, in our charity, that, 
for the sake of Mr. Campbell’s re- 
putation, he did not die immediately 
after the publication of his Gertrude 
of Wyoming and his National Odes. 
Had he had such good fortune, we 
should have had the imaginations of 
the whole world in his favour, fancying 
what he might have done, had he lived, 
to enhance to extravagance the value 
of what he had then done, which would 
have placed him in a niche tolerably 
high among the poets of our country. 
But, alas! how different the sacred 
character of a dead poet to that of a 
living, struggling, elbowing, envying, 
and envied, public man—encounter- 
ing the tear and wear of public literary 
life, and turing his back upon the 
Muses, and the wholesome though 
barren hills of Scotland, for the sake 
of the temporary friendship of lords 
and fine people, and a place in society 
which is hard to win and harder to 
keep, and which really humbles, instead 
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of elevating, the man whom Nature has 
made (what she has not made Thomas 
Campbell) a great poet. 

Required, then, by the circumstances 
of the case, to say much more about 
general career and public character 
than about actual talent (for that, as 
far as it has shewn itself, is soon dis- 
posed of), we shall take up the thread 
of our lamentation from the time when 


he had just left the quaint cloisters of 


the old college of Glasgow, and was 
beginning to feel within him the stir- 
rings of something which betokened 
the distinction which he was afterwards 
to attain in his day, and which, to the 
warm imagination of youth, probably 
seemed to presage an amount of fame 
which, from the way at least in which 
he has managed his talents, he was 
never destined to merit. We revert 
with pleasure to the days when his 
young enthusiasm was remarkable even 
to his thoughtless college companions ; 
and never admired him so highly since, 
as at the time when, having “run away” 
from home with a youthful friend, and 
started off as a talented scape-grace will 
do, in order to see the Highland hills, 
he first stood on the romantic rim of 
the far-famed Loch Lomond, shivering, 
as his companion remarked, with all a 
poet’s thrilling emotion, as he contem- 
plated the glorious prospect of still 
waters and green islands spread out 
before him; while the mighty Ben 
Lomond, in the distance, seemed to 
lift up his gray head out of the clouds, 
and, in reverend condescension, to hail 
the youth as one of his future sons of 
song, who was to catch a strain of the 
inspiration which the land of the 
mountain and the flood had so often 
conferred upon her beloved bards, 
since the days of him who slept in 
the narrow glen and among the wild 
solitudes of Morven ! 

It was in these glorious days that, 
with all a poet’s enthusiasm for seeing 
the world, and conscious of all a poet’s 
poverty, he seriously proposed to his 
friend (the present worthy and eccentric 
minister of Broughton on the Tweed), 
that they should set off together to 
travel the continent on foot, and to 
live some way or other, it was not very 
clear how’; but if his friend would only 
20, and play the part of Roderic Ran- 
dom, he, Thomas Campbell, was will- 
ing to play Strap (the barber and ser- 
vant), for the sake of the advantages of 
this foreign travel; and away the two 
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would have gone, like young black- 
guards, to live upon the world some 
way or other, for neither of them could 
even earn a meal of meat by giving 
the honest villagers on their way 
tune on the flute, as poor Goldsmith 
had done when he tried the same ad- 
venture. But the honest minister that 
is now, having more Scotch prudence, 
and being less troubled with enthu- 
siasm, received the proposal with damp- 
ing coolness, and finally rejected it i 
toto; for he began characteristically to 
calculate, and, finding the starting purse 
would be very light, he was not dis- 
posed to trust to Providence, or the 
peasantry of France and Switzerland, 
for the supplies that he foresaw would 
be necessary for so long a journey. 

Before we go further, we also de- 
light to dwell upon the time when, 
about the period of the publication of 
the Pleasures of Hope, he used to be 
turned out of his lodgings in Edin- 
burgh for ranting and raving in the 
middle of the night, and disturbing the 
whole family and neighbourhood by 
the spouting of poetry. This was a 
trick, we are told, also of Pollok, the 
late author of the Course of Time—(a 
poem, by the way, which has been 
sadly overpraised); but we dare not 
make exposition of any more of these 
sort of things, for we shall incontinent 
have every ass in the country who is 
troubled with private poetry set-to to 
rant and rave in the middle of the 
night, in places where there is no 
watch to call, to the great disturbance 
of the king’s peace, and the annoyance 
of sleepy stupidity all over the earth. 
We shall only tell a little story of 
James Hogg and his fiddle, which we 
had no occasion for until now, but 
which we must add, as we are upon 
the subject of these vagaries; for we 
are much given to connoisseurship in 
all manner of poetic madness. 

It was at the time when our admired 
friend James was a poor shepherd lad, 
and serving with one Mr. Scott at a 
place called Singlee, that, never sus- 
pecting he had any poetry in his 
soul, and impressed with the fancy 
that he was destined to be a great 
fiddler, he had, as before related, by 
dint of extraordinary exertions and 
much belly-pinching, saved up the 
heavy sum of five shillings, with whieh 
he had purchased a real fiddle of that 
actual value. Being greatly at a loss 
for practice, however, which he nevet 
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durst attempt within the walls of the 
farm-house, or to any other audience 
but his own sheep on the hills, the 
secret of his musical powers could 
not be restrained any longer. One 
night, upon his hearing the delicate 
strains of a professional scraper, who, 
on the occasion of a dance being got 
up in the barn, had been called in to 
play “ Jenny dang the weaver,” and 
such other mellifluous Scotch music, to 
the farm lads and wenches, who “ lap 
and flang” thereunto,—the Shepherd 
was, as he relates, admitted to the 
honour of being “ a spectator” of this 
festivity, and was so charmed with the 
musical novelties of this Orpheus, that, 
when the company broke up, and he 
was retired to his “ hay-loft,” where 
at this period he had the happiness to 
sleep,—although it was in the middle of 
the night, he groped for his old violin, 
and began to practise the tunes which 
he had just been admiring. The whole 
family were, of course, thrown into 
consternation on hearing, somewhere 
in the house, the same strains that 
they had been dancing to all night, 
after the fiddler had been some time 
gone; and fearing that this was the 
work of a ghost or a brownie, they 
decided upon exploring the premises 
in a body ; and their ears leading them 
to the hay-loft, there they found Shep- 
herd James sawing away on the fiddle 
with might and main, to his own infi- 
nite delight, and the great disturbance 
of the rest of the very rats and mice 
who shared with him his comfortable 
quarters. James, however, had mis- 
taken his talent, for all this precocious 
zeal, and never, as far as we have heard, 
got beyond the playing of a penny reel 
or “ Bob at the bolster.” But to re- 
turn to Mr. Campbell. 

It was while he was at college that 
our poet published (or rather printed) 
by subscription his first effort, as far 
as we are aware, which was in the 
Ossianic manner, then the rage, and 
was distributed among his juvenile 
subscribers for the sum of two-pence 
of sterling copper money of this realm. 
What was the nominal subject of this 
expensive poem it is beyond the power 
of our recollection, with any faithful- 
ness, to recall; but we can remember 
that it was of course all about green 
mountains, and gray clouds, and blue 
mists, and such like matters, which, 
we opine, would make Mr. Campbell 
look exceedingly blue, if not yellow- 
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green, at this present time of speaking. 
Shortly, however, after leaving college, 
and before he could pretend to have 
emerged into manhood, he had actually 
published, also by subscription, price 
five shillings, that poem which laid the 
best foundation of his fame, and which, 
at the time it made its appearance, 
justly surprised the world,—namely, 
his far-known Pleasures of Hope. 

The early struggle that Mr. Camp- 
bell had with literary difficulties in 
London, and that harassment of the 
world’s adversity which is particularly 
severe upon God’s poets, (though Tho- 
mas Campbell never was, nor will be, 
one of the highest order) rather seems, 
upon the whole, to have irritated than 
given vigour to his mind. He fagged 
hard at various species of literary 
drudgery in those days, and fretted 
his hour characteristically, like a poet, 
on life’s troublesome stage. Yet did 
not his muse by any means desert him; 
and Gertrude of Wyoming, and various 
small pieces of still greater merit, were 
tardily given to the world, amidst the 
toil of literary jobbing and the dirty 
work of party politics ; which last pur- 
suit, however, was better rewarded in 
Mr. Campbell’s case than it has been 
in fifty cases more able and more 
generally meritorious. But let that 
pass. We are not very particular by 
what honourable mode a poet obtains 
a pension ; but we sincerely rejoice in 
such men being, by any public good 
fortune, saved from the low cares of 
sinking and sickening poverty. Next 
after this, Mr. Campbell became the 
inheritor of a considerable legacy, which 
enabled him to attempt, what, unfortu- 
nately, had always been his aim, to set 
up for a fine gentleman ; and from this 
time forth, as a poet, he never did any 
further good, either for himself or the 
expectant public. 

What Mr. Campbell would have 
been as a poet, had he been detained 
among the heathy hills and “ blue 
mists” of the North, with any sum of 
money from a Scotch bodle to the 
gallant amount of eighteen-pence, in 
his pocket (always admitting that he 
had shoes to his feet, and a little oaten 
meal to make crowdy withal), it is not 
easy now to say. But we strongly 
suspect, that, had his youthful eyes 
been suffered to dwell more and longer 
on his native hills—had he been forced 
to tarry longer about the Saltmarket of 
Glasgow, or to jink his way through 
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the dark closses of Edinburgh, until he 
had seen more of the strong charac- 
teristics of common life in his own 
country, and come more in contact with 
those scenes and feelings of which a 
poet can make so much—had he been 
** badgered about,” as the Americans 
elegantly say, through the world after 
a different manner—or had he actually 
played Strap, as he once wished, and 
gone shaving good-naturedly over the 
Continent, sleeping in hay-lofts and 
cabarets, and seeing what he could 
see, and hearing what he could hear, 
sometimes rejoicing in a plentiful belly- 
ful of lentils and soup maigre, but of- 
tener hungry and thirsty in a poetical 
way, yet always moving on for the 
benefit of the lusty muse and of poste- 
rity; he would not be the dilettanti 
gentlemanly Scotch cockney that he 
at present is, nor should we now be at 
all likely to be sitting down to cut him 
up, as we are about to do, from a con- 
scientious zeal for common truth and 
justice all over the earth. 

And yet we are almost inclined to 
retract the high eulogium that we were 
ready to have hypothetically passed 
upon Mr. Campbell, when we reflect 
that he has from the first manifested 
that constant hankering after the con- 
ventional honours of small gentility, 
so unworthy the ambition either of a 
genuine poet or a manly public cha- 
racter, of whom his country would be 
really proud, if it could at all, con- 
sistently with its rough apprehensions 
of what is worthy of fair admiration. 
It is this puerile dandyism of mind 
.that is the great defect in Mr. Camp- 
bell’s character, which has been at the 
root of that change in the man which 
has caused so thorough a disappoint- 
ment of the poet, from the promise 
which seemed to be held out in his 
early productions. And then, like all 
small minds, he has early suffered 
himself to be spoiled by flattery. He 
began to write at the time when the 
good-natured public chose to laud 
highly such small-beer poets as Hector 
Macneil. No wonder then, that, upon 


the appearance of the Pleasures of 


Hope, the public thought that, in the 
Glasgow youth they had got a poet 
who was to outshine and eclipse, per- 
haps, all mankind ; and feeling a plea- 
sure in the “ Hope,” which was then 
naturally indulged, gave him glory and 
praise far beyond his actual deserts, 
and raised about him an outcry which 
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has gone far to turn the poor gentle- 
man’s head, and which even yet has 
by no means passed away. 

It is upon this point, then, that we 
reluctantly take up our lamentation 
over the declining character of Mr. 
Thomas Campbell. Had he had the 
eyesight of a respectable mind, he 
would have seen, even from the green 
age of eighteen, that it was but a poor 
transition for a poet, with all a poet’s 
feelings and lofty aims, to step from 
the bare yet inspiring hills of Scotland, 
bleak and hungry though they be, into 
the heart of the fat and sweat of a large 
city, and to the premature enjoyment 
of partial and prophetic adulation. In 
truth, it was an experiment likely to 
prove dangerous to a man of more 
talent than ever Mr. Campbell could, 
after all, pretend to, fora young man 
with all the natural upsetting spirit of 
an ordinary Scotchman, and much of 
the Highland pride of the Campbells, 
to step so suddenly as he did, at least 
in a complimentary way, from the 
homely low-roofed house of a decent 
clean-looking carle, dressed in snuff- 
brown as his father was, and living in 
the third flat of some wooden building 
of the old Saltmarket of Glasgow, into 
the sickly and perfumed atmosphere of 
the drawing-rooms in London; where 
the poet who has the meanness to covet 
this sort of thing soon dwindles into a 
merely fine gentleman, if he be able to 
keep it up, or, if not, into a contempt- 
ible foil or servile dependent. But if 
this be really his taste and the object of 
his noble ambition, how pleasantly he 
learns to talk gentility like a lady’s- 
maid, and to watch the looks of literary 
countesses and patronising coxcombs— 
bestowing his anxieties upon the tie of 
his cravat, or the polite tournure of his 
phraseology, until all the enthusiasm 
of the poet is spent, like the last gleam 
of a perfumed rushlight; and their 
being, of course, little original pith of 
character, the genuine freedom and re- 
maining manliness of nature is soon 
polished away into namby-pamby in- 
anity and fastidious nothingness. 

Now, to speak in the most cautious 
terms, and with the utmost chastity of 
expression, the simple and naked truth, 
never has there been exhibited before 
the audience of the world a more per- 
fect example of this degrading paltry- 
ness of aim, and perniciously small 
ambition, than is commended to all 
men’s observation in the general career 
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of Mr. Thomas Campbell. While he 
was writing as a boy in his Ossianic 
Balaam about the blue mists and black- 
eyed maidens of his poor but intel- 
lectual country, in his bug-invaded 
garret in the Saltmarket of Glasgow, 
we applaud him. For being turned 
out of his lodgings in Bun’s Wynd in 
Edinburgh, merely because he kicked 
up a row in the middle of the night, 
and fought with the bed-posts in de- 
fence of the Muses, we quarrel not with 
him. For tramping through France 
and the Low Countries, without a shoe 
to his foot, in honour of the blessed 
Nine, and for the sake of seeing Jife, 
we had honoured him. But for a man 
that had any thing in him, to degrade 
himself by turning gentleman’s gentle- 
man, for the effeminate pleasure of 
talking small literature to frowsy old 
spinsters, fusty demireps, and snuffy 
women of quality in boudoirs, is a thing 
that we cannot excuse. This, however 
lamentable, is but too true; and it is 
well known to every little dog oflitera- 
ture, that from the day that Mr. Camp- 
bell set his foot on a Turkey carpet, he 
has done no good. The Asiatic curtains 
and Florentine blinds of great houses 


have completely blinded him to all a 


poet should see. Curry and hock (no 
higher) have quite turned his stomach 
against all that is wholesome and 
strengthening in the nutrition and 
sense of human things; and silk stock- 
ings, French perfumery, and wax lights, 
have totally deprived him of all pluck, 
so that any good fillibegged Scotch- 
man, coming from off the heath of the 
original country of the Campbells, might 
blow him over with the wind of his 
mouth by a single puff of fresh High- 
land breath—such as might be required 
to bring the first squeak from the drone 
of a Celtic bagpipe. 

But the proof—the proof of all this, 
if any one is so ignorant or so blinded 
by the dust and fluster of undiscrimi- 
nating popularity as to require such a 
thing at this time of day—the proof 
is not only ample in every one of the 
great and little things that Mr. Camp- 
bell has been doing for the last twenty 
years, but furnishes grave charges 
against him, both in reference to his 
own reputation, and to the effects of 
that influence which his engagements 
with the literary slop-sellers of New 
Burlington Street have given him over 
a portion of our current literature. We 
do not say much of his lectures on 
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English poetry. Few people are much 
either impressed or instructed by such 
laborious and dry preachments, for 
they are what any moderately in- 
structed individual could have ac- 
complished. They, no doubt, furnish 
the empty tribe of critical talkers, 
the pretty blues and greens of sim- 
pering literature, with the necessary ali- 
ment of ready-made wishy-washy opi- 
nions to mouth and mince withal; and 
in this respect, taken along with his 
more influential works, they may have 
had more weight, for aught we know, 
than such affairs usually carry into 
general reading society. But, notwith- 
standing the absurd praises of them in 
the Edinburgh Review, with any people 
who knew any thing, they only served 
to shew more clearly that sweet-lipped 
shallowness, and graceful fastidiousnes 
of nothing, which “ burst upon the 
world” so deftly shortly after in the 
_ pages of the New Monthly, and 

as been simpering away to us now 
and then since the establishment of 
that great work, in the still small voice 
and dry dribblets of Mr. Campbell’s 
most costive poetry. 

We are now, therefore, brought to 
speak upon that important head of our 
discourse which regards the lights and 
shadows of that great work, the New 
Monthly Magazine, founded by Mr. 
Thomas Campbell. 

And where shall we begin to ex- 
press our admiration? ‘“ O ye Nine! 
where are ye?” exclaimed a rapturous 
dandy, in his contemplations upon the 
beauties of the tailor’s cut, in Stultze’s 
studio of stuffed coats, and impressed 
by the indescribable graces of man- 
millinery. There are some subjects 
upon which words fairly desert us, 
and leave us to hum and haw, like 
Goody Coleridge after the exhaustion 
of a three hours’ palaver at Highgate. 
And yet words would be exceedingly 
useful, if we could find them ; for it is 
words “ signifying nothing” that we 
are now chiefly to speak of. 

What is the New Monthly like, in 
the estimation of all rational people ? 
It is like one of Stultze’s coats without 
a man in it: super-super drapery, 
with nothing below ; cut, and smoothed 
down, and stuffed out, and needled, 
and squared, and rounded, to fit the 
fantastic shapings of fashion, until you 
are sick of looking at a thing so empty 
and so aimless. It is the semblance 
of an egg without wholesome salt, and 
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from which the yolk is carefully ex- 
tracted, that you may have all the insi- 
pidity without the nourishment. It is 
the sauce without the fish, or any bread 
to eat with it. It is a man without a 
nose to his face, or any feature that 
you may know him by—whose very 
eyebrows have been shaved away, that 
nature may be quite forgotten, and to 
make room for a plaster of paint and 
artificial colouring. It is the humble 
attendant on a drawing-room, whose 
tongue has been clipped, for fear it 
should say a word that might be of- 
fensive to ears polite, and who only 
whistles like a bird a few elaborate 
sweet strains of gently soothing nothing- 
ness which have been carefully taught 
it by certain cringing pseudo-exquisites 
and foreigners ; for assuredly the thing 
is neither English nor Scotch, neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl, nor even good 
savoury red herring. 

Is not every body sick of the New 
Monthly who have any relish for what 
has any thing whatever in it? Are not 
even its contributors sick of it, and 
heartily ashamed of themselves and 
their everlasting, weary elaboration at 
nothing? Are they not, trained as they 
are in the straining school of the great 
wishy-washy Bookseller, tired of the 
slavery of being obliged to work up 
constant messes of whipt syllabub for 
the weakly stomachs of those who can- 
not bear the substantial aliment of sense 
and truth? Do not its perfumed pa- 
trons themselves, for whose exclusive 
use it has been created and sustained 
by that tasteful individual Mr. Thomas 
Campbell,—do not they yawn over it 
from month to month, aes over its 
boring leaves with hopeless ennui, 
looking in vain for pool that 
strikes or stirs, and d: awdling dism: ally 
over its affected sketches and inane 
caricatures? Is not its ambitious dul- 
ness only equalled by the empty weari- 
ness of those showy soirées, which Mr. 
Campbell has so much affected all his 
life, to his own infinite loss and real 
degradation—while an example has 
been set to a passive public of a taste 
and manner which has been working 
like a poison in our floating literature ¢ 
Has it not been the New Monthly that 
has set the standing example of that 
heartless and pithless drawing-room 
book-making which has of late deluged 
the literary “world, and which, along 
with the vile taste of its putting criti- 
cisms, threatened to overwhelm, by the 
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mere number of the books published 
in the same style and connexion, the 
whole field of current British biblio- 
graphy. 

And what criticisms (criticisms !) 
have been put forth to the world in 
that elegant-ish, dandy-ish, washy-ish 
periodical, under the cover of the name 
of Thomas Campbell! Barefaced puff- 
ery we can understand and appreciate. 
Penny-a-line newspaper work does not 
get into drawing-rooms, and creeps 
forth generally in a tone of conscious 
humility. But the coxcombic strut, the 
ignorant pretence and shallow senseless- 
ness, of some of Colburn’s and Camp- 
bell’s writers, would really make a dog 
sick; while their zeal for éaste, which 
they do not understand, and for gen- 
tility, which never could own them, is 
only equalled by their obtuseness to- 
wards real merit, and their heartlessness 
towards the fair claims of manly author- 
ship. That such a crew as they are, with 
few exceptions, composed of,—such a 
pretending coterie of literary dandies 
and quacks,— should have so long 
sickened the world with their profitless 
brain-spinning, is a lamentable proof 
of the influence of mere fashion, when 
it can enlist for its prophet and leader 
such an effeminate /iterateur as Mr. 
Campbell, and of how the opinionless 
world will consent for a time to be 
book-ridden to any thing by the magic 
of any name which it, at the time, de- 
lighteth to honour. 

Every one feels that Mr. Campbell 
has not only, as we said, disappointed 
the world as a poet, but ‘that in trying 
his strength with it in the character of 
a public man, he has failed egre- 
giously as to the attainment of his 
own views, and, as far as his influence 
went, has done a real injury to the 
current literature of his adopted coun- 
try, England. Placed by his early 
and high reputation at the head of one 
of the most influential third-rate 
organs of public opinion, he has been 
the example and the apostle of a school 
of taste which is distinguished by 
nothing so much as its sensitive cow- 
ardice to every thing like freedom of 
thought or manliness of - language ; 
while its great aim has been to please 
drawing-room critics merely, by empty 
elegance and fastidious affectation. 
The serious charge against Mr. Camp- 
bell then is, that the effeminacy of his 
taste and the puerility of his ambition 
have not only spoiled and frittered away 
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the powers he possessed as a poet, but 
made him, in his sphere, the example 
and the patron of that wretched school 
of silk-stocking stultification, the dan- 
dies of which have so long and so pom- 
pously been striving to keep each other 
in countenance, but which is unworthy 
of an intellectual nation, and which 
must ultimately be hooted out of the 
world by those who have hitherto 
been contented to laugh at it and 
despise it, without taking the trouble 
to raise their voices to cough it down. 
But more than that,—is it not to 
the lofty airs and simpering tone of 
sweet-mouthed gentility assumed by 
the Campbell coterie, that we are in a 
great measure to attribute that bastard 
ambition which has so much infected 
our men of books and of pretended ta- 
lent of late, namely, to be thought fine 
gentlemen and persons of fashion about 
town; who affect immensely to talk 
the language of high life, and babble 
about their intimacy with lords and 
great people? Has not, at least, Mr. 


Thomas Campbell taken the lead in 
this sort of thing, forgetting both the 
natural respect and place of aristocratic 
station, but also the just pride of true 
talent, the claims of which upon the ad- 


miration of the world are of a far dif- 
ferent and really loftier character? We 
all know how infectious this ignoble 
affectation is, and that one prominent 
man has it in his power either to en- 
courage, by his example and the airs 
he gives himself, this paltry pride, or 
by exhibiting, in his own person, the 
manly plainness of true talent, to dis- 
countenance an affectation so injurious 
to all proper pride, and so destructive 
to that independence in circumstances 
which is so desirable for the proper 
cultivation of genius. But we must 
restrain ourselves upon this subject. 
Of late years Mr. Campbell has 
been in various ways exhibiting all the 
pleasant little amiable foibles of an over- 
dandled person. It was the Edinburgh 
Review that first spoiled him in a 
public way, by its fulsome and weak 
encomiums on his fine taste, and his 
mind was not of the calibre that would 
have made him see, by its own sa- 
gacity, that even supposing Mr. Jef- 
fery, in his whiggish partiality, had not 
over-praised him, and that that praise, 
echoed and magnified as it was by his 
drawing-room flatterers, was all gospel ; 
yet that mere ¢aste is but a very in- 
ferior quality to positive power of in- 
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tellect, which, from early promise, he, 
Mr. Campbell, was called upon to 
shew out, if such a thing had really 
been in him. Not contented with the 
just praise of being, perhaps, the ori- 
ginal suggester, and the early and ac- 
tive promoter of the London University, 
he must not only take to himself the 
credit of doing the whole thing from 
first to last, and carrying the whole fa- 
bric on his back, but he must have every 
thing about it ordered in his own way, 
as usual, or else he shall be mighty 
angry, and, thinking himself dreadfully 
ill used, must run off in a pet and 
inform mankind that this present is a 
very ungrateful and bad sort of world. 
There must have been something 
very wicked in these Whigs, Henry 
Brougham and all, that they would 
not consent to make even a corner in 
their great erection for the man who 
had done the whole affair himself, and 
who was, besides, their own political 
flesh and blood. Not a thing that he 
tried for would they give him. The 
Greek professorship!!! they might put 
past him, on the score of sheer in- 
capacity, notwithstanding his sundry 
very pretty translations ; but to refuse 
him, in toto, even a professorship of 
English literature, was certainly very 
hard to stomach by him who had as 
good as built the University with his 
own hands. 

But, in truth, a man who must always 
be cock of the walk, and have the 
ordering of every thing in his own 
way, must, ifhe have a due portion of 
the sensitiveness and irascibility of 
the poet, meet with many severe mor- 
tifications when he steps out of his 
native element, the drawing-room, and 
gets among such hard-headed Whigs as 
those of Stinkomalee. We remember 
the time when Kean, the actor, was 
caricatured in the shop-windows car- 
rying Drury Lane Theatre on his back. 
We believe that in the case of the 
actor there was some sense in the re- 
presentation ; but assuredly Mr. Camp- 
bell was quite wrong in supposing 
that he could carry the whole Uni- 
versity of Gower Street on his own 
“ poor shoulders;” for, indeed, it was 
too heavy for him, and that the hard- 
hearted council soon resolved to shew 
him, let him be as angry as he pleased. 
We do not deny that he carries the 
literary hobby (Literary Union, we 
mean,) on his poor shoulders for the 
present, and will do, until such time 
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as a conspiracy happens to be formed 
against him; an incident which, as 
Mr. Campbell knows, is very apt to 
take place in all absolute monarchies, 
especially if the small king happens 
to be rather the weaker vessel; and 
so the Bard of Hope will be thrust 
down to the very bottom of the form, 
when his time comes, he may depend 
upon it, and that will be another 
affront to his dandy -literateurship. 
We really like exceedingly his pro- 
clamation addressed to the members 
of this soi-disant “ Literary” Union, 
and to all mankind, commanding 
them not to distress him with public 
business and private letters at this 
momentous crisis, while the whole 
habitable globe is waiting anxiously 
until he finishes his Life of the late Sir 
Thomas Lawrence.—Poor Sir Thomas, 
posterity intends thee but a poor, beggar- 
ly recompense for the years of toil and 
hope deferred, against which thy pure 
genius had to struggle; viz. to dress thy 
manly figure up in woman’s attire, by 
the soft white fingers of such a man- 
milliner as Tommy Campbell! There 
is so much considerate modesty and 
so little affectation in this notification, 
which is intended to stop that current 
of public business, which flows upon 
him in a way such as it never flowed 
upon any secretary of state in the 
hottest period of the hottest war; and 
we hope in God, that no man will 
audaciously offer to disobey, in the 
least jot or tittle, so august a mandate. 

What this Literary Union, and the 
literary world, and the general world, 
is to do, when the afflictive dispensa- 
tions of Providence may one day de- 
prive the whole of this great man, it is 
impossible for us, in our inmost heart, 
to predict, and, indeed, the thought 
is too affecting to dwell upon. The 
kings and princes of the earth may die, 
for they are but mortal men, and, 
indeed, sometimes ought to die, for 
the sake of gratifying the people with 
a change; but Mr. Thomas Campbell 
should never die. Should, however, 
this lamentable event ever take place, 
(and great men have died before now,) 
what an eclipse there will be, to spread 
darkness and dismay over the whole 
earth! New Burlington Street will 
sink, and become an utter desolation ! 
The New Monthly will fall like a star 
from heaven, and be rolled together as 
a scroll and a scribble, and its readers 
will be filled with shame and con- 
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fusion of face! Then will it melt 
away like butter of an unsavoury age, 
and its worshippers shall become a 
reproach and a proverb among the 
nations ; for no man will be found who 
shall be willing to read the contents 
thereof, and behold it shall be utterly 
destroyed, and perish wholly from the 
earth ! 

We wish we had not spoken of 
death with reference to Mr. Thomas 
Campbell. The thought is so affecting 
that our sensitive nerves cannot stand 
it. It reminds us of the time when 
poor Mr. Campbell had taken a head- 
ach, or a watering at the eyes, or some 
such dangerous disorder, and when, 
being particularly subject to the hip- 
pish complaint, he thought himself 
going to die “ there and then,” to the 
great consternation of the world. It 
was upon that melancholy occasion 
that we called to visit him in his 
sickness, and to give him our best 
advice as to the other world—for he is 
a particular friend of ours, as the 
reader cannot fail to have perceived. 
He looked in our face, in that pathetic 
way which a man will do when taking 
probably his last look of a dear and 
affectionate brother, and he shook his 
head as a man will shake it when he 
means to say, It is all over now; and 
thus he opened his mouth and spake : 
“T think,” said he, for these are his 
very words—“ I think that I feel 
myself going. But I have the satis- 
faction to reflect at this, my last hour, 
that I have not lived altogether without 
doing some public good in my day 
and generation. Of my literary works 
I shall not at present speak. I will 
leave them to speak for me, which 
they will doubtless do so long as the 
language shall last. I shall only speak 
of that noble institution, the London 
University, which I have the satis- 
faction to think I have myself esta- 
blished, although I am refused a seat 
to sit upon within that house which | 
may justly call my own. But the 
world, my friend, is an ungrateful 
world ; and that is its character !” 

However, Mr. Campbell did not die 
at that particular crisis, and has left 
the London University, which he has 
built, space to repent of its black in- 
gratitude towards him, its founder. It 
is certainly shameful usage, and shews 
what a gentlemanly poet may expect 
from the Whigs, whom he thought he 
was serving with all his might. But 
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probably they thought, that, as he was 
all his life one of the pluckless, who 
had too much faste to make the cause 
he espoused either the better or the 
worse for him, he would make the 
professor's chair, in their favourite 
University, only another insipid affair 
like the New Monthly, which the col- 
lege boys themselves are wont to hoot 
and scout at, to the great disrespect of 
Henry Brougham and Joseph Hume, 
the discredit of that sensible individual 
Professor M‘Culloch, and the acute 
pain of that amiable person Lord 
Aukland. 

Guided, then, by experience of the 
past, we would seriously advise the 
literary recruits of “ the Union,” to 
take great care of poor Campbell, and 
to carry him nicely and use him 
gently, and “ streake him canny with 
the hair,” and give him all his own 


To the Peerless. 


way, and do not let him be put into 
a passion ; for he is a poet, and a pre- 
cious babe of the New Monthly public ; 
and having been used to drawing- 
rooms, and sweet flatteries, and sugar- 
candy, all his days, he cannot stand 
any thing indelicate. The days are 
long gone by since he was a rising 
poet, and since he struggled with 
some vigour in the office of the States- 
man newspaper, and elsewhere, in the 
uphill toil of “ Life in London.” But 
these were the days before he came 
to be a man of fine taste, and was 
without controversy a fine poet. Asa 
poet, he has, we are sorry to say, been 
long since dead. As a public cha- 
racter, he is still alive for a blessing 
to the New Monthly, and the Literary 
Union, and such affairs. Much good 
may he do them! 


TO THE PEERLESS. 


From the Sylva of Pablo de Rioja. 


SwaNLikeE form and snowy arms, 
Tho’ around thee fondly wreathing ; 
Stag-like eye that instant charms, 


Rubious lips their dove-strains breathing ; 


s? 


These may youth in thraldom bind, 
Yet must yield to Mind —to Mind! 


Love-befrenzied youth may stray, 
Lowly slave, in Reauty’s bower, 
Beauty fades like April’s day,— 
A breath will soil the brightest flower ;— 
And Youth pants no more to see 
What was his idolatry ! 


Peerless thou—for thine’s the sway, 
Where the tide of Sense is flowing, 
There hath Loveliness its ray 
Darted—and ’tis radiant glowing — 
And I, wondering, see combined, 
Beauty’s gold with gems of Mind ! 






























































































































































































































Ir is not remarkable, that among the 
infinite emigrations of the human race, 
a land like Sicily,—advantageous for its 
position, enjoying a mild and salubri- 
ous climate, a fruitful soil, and a sea 
abounding in all sorts of exquisite 
fishes, — should have been the fre- 
quently contested prize of the deserters 
of their own “ lares.” Possessed in 
turn by the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Saracens, and Normans, the inhabitants, 
with their “ ore trilingui,” soon came 
to deserve the appellation of “ centi- 
lingues.” Indeed, it would almost ap- 
pear that the modern Italian owes its 
origin to the Sicilians, if we may credit 
Dante, who, in speaking of the Latin 
tongue used in various provinces, first 
writes of the Sicilian, then of the Tus- 
can, and in conclusion says, “ Tutto 
quello, che i nostri precessori compo- 
sero in vulgare si chiama Siciliano.” 
The old poet Malaspina also remarks, 
in a collection of verses published at 
Naples in 1661, 


** Sicilia fu la madre 
Della lingua volgare cotanto in prezio.” 


Be this as it may, the modern tongue of 
Sicily seems only a dialect of the Ita- 
lian, chiefly remarkable for the preva- 
lence of the vowel uw, which gives it a 
peculiarly oriental look, and undoubt- 
edly is a remnant of its contact with 
the Saracens, who ruled over it for two 
centuries. A learned and laborious 
dictionary of the language was pub- 
lished by Pasqualino at Palermo in 
1785. 

The country of Theocritus, the cradle 
of pastoral poetry, could hardly fail, 
one would think, to produce good 
imitators ; and, accordingly, the Abate 
Giovanni Meli, Doctor and Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Palermo, 
imbued with the spirit of the ancients, 
has produced a volume of Bucolics, in 
his own Doric, which have met with 
some applause in the world of Italian 
letters, and served to raise from ob- 
scurity what was hitherto considered a 
vulgar dialect. The man who is dedi- 
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cated to the sciences, and always ab- 
sorbed in profound meditations, will 
feel the faculties of his spirit grow weak 
if he does not concede to himself the 
prudent relief of a few tranquil hours 
to procure some of the pleasures and 
amusements of which his talents are 
susceptible. This calm in which he 
indulges,—this solace which he tastes 
in mingling with his application a few 
innocent pleasures, instead of extin- 
guishing the flame of his genius, rather 
serves to strengthen and augment its 
force ; and the intellect, exhausted by 
its long fatigues, and wearied by its 
graver studies, finds repose in the 
realm of fancy and imagination. This 
faculty of imagination to accomplished 
scholars is like the enchanting island 
of Alcina, which seduces and allures 
to the enjoyment of its new and in- 
viting prospects the Ruggieros and 
Astolfos, wearied and outworn with 
having traversed on their hippogriffs 
the sublime regions of air. It is not 
our intention here to trace the history 
of those who have been famous in the 
sciences, and at the same time good 
poets. It is enough to mention the 
names ofa Girolamo Fracastoro, a Fran- 
cesco Redi, or an Albert Haller; much 
less is it our intention to make the 
eulogy of our author: suffice it to say, 
what will be readily granted, that the 
learned man is not always a good poet, 
but a good poet ought necessarily to be 
a learned man,—it being impossible to 
arrive at a distinguished rank in poesy 
without having first held long converse 
with the works of great men of every 
country. As to the peculiar character 
of Sicilian poetry, we have little to 
add. The difference of idiom causes 
no change in the essence of poetry, 
since all idioms afford a figurative lan- 
guage which speaks forcibly and ener- 
getically to the imagination,—a lan- 
guage which, in place of bare and 
isolated ideas and conceits, knows how 
to awaken in the breasts of the readers 
true passions and real sentiments. 

Virgil and Moschus, Garcilasso and 





* Carmina Sicula Joannis Meli, Latine’reddita 4 Vincentio Raymundio. Panormi, 
1815.—Poesie Siciliane dell’ Abate Giovanni Meli, Dot. in Medicina, e Publico 
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Montemayor, Sannazzaro and Milton, 
have all filled their pastoral writings 
with allegory and allusion. In the 
northern pastoral, Nature is made arti- 
ficial, to be raised to the requisite de- 
gree of perfection; whilst with the 
southern poets of Spain, Italy, and 
Portugal, there is a perpetual inclina- 
tion to reduce artificial life to its first 
elements, and to contemplate objects 
through the medium of Nature alone. 
There is, consequently, a greater desire 
in the former writers to mingle alle- 
gorical meanings and sentimental allu- 
sions with their descriptive poetry, and 
to join the somewhatincongruous sylvan 
deities of the classics with the person- 
ages of the Christian creed. But this, 
Meli has not attempted in his simple 
eclogues. A shepherd and his mistress 
meet, are driven to shelter by a shower 
of rain, or by the heat of the sun, and, 
after a conversation on rural subjects 
“more Mantuano,” generally conclude 
with a song descriptive of the season. 
In this manner the first four eclogues 
proceed; a few idyls follow, with 
songs in the measure of Metastasio’s 
airs; an “ Ecloga Piscatoria;” and an 
imitation of Theocritus’ Polyphemus, 
cailed “‘ Polemuni,”—a hackneyed sub- 
ject, repeated “ad nausea ” by the 
pastoral writers of Spain and Portugal. 
Like his master Theocritus, he is con- 
tent to call the vales, 
«* And bid them hither bring 
Their bells and flowrets of a thousand 
hues ;” 
aud in pictures which breathe through- 
out the perfume of this beautiful coun- 
try, to consért all that is pleasant to 
the eye and ear in one grateful har- 
mony : 
‘* Birds, voices, instruments, winds, 
waters, all agree.” 
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Without this “ arcano poetar,” how- 
ever, there is a point of insipidity, 
below which no scale of dulness can 
be graduated, and that point all the 
writers of this school seem to have 
attained. We would not wholly in- 
clude Meli among the number of mere 
“ babblers o’ green fields;” but, it 
must be owned, that, like most Italian 
pastorals, his bucolics have all the sim- 
plicity and tenderness that is necessary 
to that style, with a great deal of the 
puerility that is not at all necessary. 
The mellifluous doctor is a poet of the 
land of promise— all butter and honey. 
He is, moreover, the author of many 
fine lyrics; a long work of his youth 
in ottava rima, called “‘ Fata Morgana,” 
displaying not a little of that egotism 
of the poet, which, drawing in that age 
all his attention upon himself, seems 
as if it concentrated the whole universe 
in his own individuality; and a Ber- 
nesque poem, of which the subject is 
the adventures of Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza, which says little for the 
taste of him who could sit down and 
versify Cervantes’ masterpiece with the 
intention of improving its irony. 

The first two sonnets, which we have 
selected as specimens, breathe the feel- 
ings of a lover of nature, tired of the 
busy haunts of men, and longing for 
the enjoyment of shade, silence, and 
solitude. One may recognise in them 
the friend of the arts, of letters, and of 
repose, gifted with a poetical imagina- 
tion, and smitten with the agreeable 
fictions of ancient mythology; but we 
look in vain for the physician, the pro- 
fessor, and the man of science. The 
third sonnet is altogether in Petrarch’s 
style. 


Sonnet I. 


Muntagnoli interrutti da vaddati. 


Green airy mountains sloped by shelving plains, 
Cliffs with hoar moss and gadding thyme o’ergrown, 
Clear falling waters bright as silvery veins, 

Mute stagnant marshes, rivers murmuring on, 
Rocks where the fawns lie hid in ambuscades, 
Smooth-sliding currents crowned with vocal reeds, 
Sweet flowers, fantastic trees, sequestered shades, 
Damp caves wherein the oozing nitre breeds, 
Night-warbling birds that tune your laboured song, 
Echo that hears and then doth all disclose, 

Vines interlacing the elm leaves among, 

Dark intricate wild wood of trees and boughs: 

O blest retreats! far from the vulgar throng, 
Receive the friend of peace and calm repose. 
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Sonnet II. 


















































Fallu vivu mangiari da li cani. 




























































of description. 
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Pani, chi ntra li sagri grutti oscuri, 
Unni s’ adura la tua effigi santa, 
Parrasti un jornu, e mi dicisti; Canta 
Li campagni, |’ armenti, e li pasturi: 
E la sampugna, ingrata a lu to amuri, 
Chi fu ninfa superba, e poi fu pianta, 
Mi pruisti, dicennu: Cu tia vanta 
Lu sulu Grecu Siculu st’ onuri : 
Giacchi tantu gradisci li mei rimi ; 
Addurmenta li lupi ’ntra li tani ; 

E di l’ agneddi accettanni li primi ; 
Scaccia I’ ambiziusi, e li profani ; 

E si qualcunn la tua bili un timi, 


An idyl which follows the first eclogue will serve as an example of his powers 


Now from the mountains lengthening shadows fall, 
And all around the glistening verdure shines 
With subtle dew-drops. Now on every side 
The hamlet’s smoke the far horizon bounds. 

The gathering flocks towards the well-known fold 
Descend from distant steeps, and part appear 
Stealing from out the tangled maze of wood, 

Till joyful all the sunny fields regain ; 

And in the front and rear, severe and grave, 

The guardian dogs, with long and shaggy hair, 
March with a measured pace and downcast eyes. 
Close following, laden with their fleecy spoil, 
The shepherd train, who bear the staff and scrip, 
Approach, and all in eager haste intent 

With hand and voice to sound the inspired reed. 
The lowing heifers calling on their young 

Fill with their cries the air, and soon each one 
Her offspring knows, and with maternal care 
Fondles the treasure, lest the prowling wolf 
Should profit by the secret shades of night, 

To leap the pen and steal the precious life. 

The song of birds is silent ’mid the boughs, 

Save when the lonely cuckoo, first at morn 
To wake the forest echoes, now the last, 
With restless flight encompasses the plain, 
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Sonnet IT. 


Pan, who in caves and dark inwoven bowers, 

Where thy great image is adored as king, 

To me didet once appear, and say, O sing 

The shepherd’s life, the fields, the flocks, and flowers! 
And this sweet pipe, now to a reed transformed, 

(The nymph who did thy love whilome disdain, ) 
Thou gavest, and saidst, No voice hath wiser charmed, 
One youth except, the Syracusian swain. 

Since to thine ears our songs have grateful been, 

The ravenous wolves do thou in forests hide ; 

Accept the first-born that our flock supplies : 

Far distant drive ambition, pomp, and pride ; 

And if thy power a recreant one despise, 
Ah! cast the impious man to dogs unclean. 


Sonnet ITI. 


Umbri, figghi a la notti, chi abitannu, 
Stati ntra grutti, ed orridi foresti, 
Deh! ch I estremu miu spiritu resti 
A chianciri cu viu lu propriu dannu. 


Dark Stygian shades, the eldest born of Night, 
Which in deep caves your gloomy horrors veil, 

Ah! may a wretch among your wilds exhale 

The soul whose hour extreme now wings its flight ! 
And if with wandering steps the nymph should stray, 
More hard than marble to my mild complaints, 

With mournful voice to cruel Cloris say — 

Say that I died ; then see if she laments : 

If one vain tear should ever chance to rove 

O’er my green tomb, think not from love it flows, 

Or that my fate doth her compassion move, 

For pity in that bosom never glows ; 
And if she sighs, ’tis but regret to prove 
He is no more who perished for her love. 
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And poised on quivering wings above the woods, 
Now in the air suspends itself, now sinks, 
Repeating its unmodulated strain. 

But sweeter far, more varied and more clear, 

The nightingale from yonder valley deep 

Her voice exalts, and nature far and near, 

The air, the earth, each thing inanimate, 

Are by the all-surrounding melody 

Soothed into grateful calm and tranquil love. 
Dameetas meanwhile on a pendent rock, 

Near his loved Doris seated 


We prefer to the song which the shepherd commences, the opening chant of 
Melibeeus on Spring, and have pleasure in placing at its side, for the gratification 
of our readers, the elegant version of Raymondi, who has reclothed these thoughts 
of the classics with the garb of Virgil himself, and, in his words, we repeat to 
him concerning this translation of Meli’s Bucolics,— In tenui labor, at tenuis non 


gloria. 
La Primavera. 


E passata la furtura ; 

Gia sciuriu la minnulica, 

Da la grutta a la chianura 
Nesci, e veni, o Clori amica. 


Gia nni invita, gid nni chiama 
Primavera ntra li sciuri ; 
Ogni frunda nni dic’: ama; 
L’ aria stissa spira amuri. 


Quali cori é renitenti 

A un piaciri accussi gratu ; 
Quannu tutti I’ elimenti 
Ni respirannu lu sciatu? 


La muntagna alpestri, e dura, 
Gia nni senti la potenza ; 

Gia si para di virdura ; 

E li pasculi dispenza. 


Vola un zefiru amurusu 
Ntra na nuvula d’ oduri ; 
Chi suavi e graziusu 
Scherza, e ridi cu li sciuri. 


Manna lampi d’ alligria 
Lu pianeta risplendenti ; 
Chi rinova, ch arricria, 
Chi abbellisci l’ elementi: 


Scurri, e va di cosa in cosa 
Certu focu dilicatu ; 

Chi fa vegeti li rosa ; 

Chi fa fertili lu pratu. 


Gia lu senti la jinizza, 

Gia a la tauru s’ accompagna ; 
Di muggiti d’ alligrizza 

Gia risona la muntagna. 


La quagghiuzza s’ embarazzu 
*Mmenzu I’ ervi di lu chianu ; 
Va lu cani, e la svulazza ; 
Poi ci abbaja di luntanu. 


E mentr’ idda in aria accrisci 
Novi fiammi a lu so arduri ; 
Gia la fulmina, e colpisci 

Lu crudili cacciaturi, 
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Acris hyems fugit, jam floret amygdalus agris ; 
Linque specum queso, campum pete Chloris amica. 




















Jam jam prima novis invitat floribus ztas, 
Arbor amare docet nos, aer spirat amorem. 




















Sevius an dulci pugnet quod pectus amori, 
Dum cuncta ipse agitat genitalia corpora mundi? 




















Preruptus durus mons illius igne movetur, 
Gramine se vestit viridi, jam pabula prebet. 




















Inter odoratam nubem volat aura favoni, 
Lenius aspirans flores ea mulcet apricos. 

















Purpureus Titan leto fulgore coruscat, 
Quo formosa viget rerum natura novatrix. 
















Lenior et penitus res cunctas permeat ignis, 
Quo rosa moliis hiat, quo fertilis ubere campus. 




















Bucula subsequitur correpta cupidine taurum, 
Et circum montem letis mugitibus implet. 




















Ludit spe latens in gramine parva coturnix, 
Sed canis inde fugat, procul et latratibus urget ; 




















Dum magis exardens torquetur amore per auras, 
Illam venator terrens jam vulnerat ictu. 
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Nntra li rami lu cardiddu 
Duci duci ciuciulia ; 

Ch’ avi allatu (miatiddu!), 
La campagna in allegria. 


Ma la turtura infelici 
Sfoga sula lu so affettu ; 
Quasi esprima : cui mi dici 
Unni jiu lu miu dilettu? 


Rundinedda pilligrina 
Pri Y amuri’un avi abbentu ; 
Ora a terra s’ avvicina ; 
Ora va, comu lu ventu. 


Fa sintirsi lu piaciri 

Sinu all ’aspidi chid crudi ; 
Ntra I’ obbliqui, e torti giri 
La ria serpi si lu chiudi. 


Ah tu sula, o Clori amata, 
Pri mia barbara sventura, 
Sarrai surda, ed ostinata, 
Qannu parra la natura? 


Duci amuri, vita mia, 


Sta biddizza, ch’ e un portentu : 


Nun sia inutili pri tia ; 
Ne’ a cui t’ ama sia turmentu. 
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Pipilat in ramis jucundo carmine acanthis, 
Felix, quod placito pariter comes ardet amore. 


Sed turtur solus misere testatur amorem, 
Ut moneat gemitu sibi perdita gaudia querat. 


Irrequieta ardens peregrino ab littore irundo, 
Nunc potitur tellure, volat nunc ocior aura. 


Has dulces nutrit flammas crudelior aspis, 
Occulit ipse inter sinuosa volumina serpens. 


Triste mihi soli fatum instat, Chloris amata? 
Surda, tenaxque neges, cum jam natura loquatur? 


Lux mea, dulcis amor, mira hec et forma decora 
Non sit vana tibi, cruciet nec perdite amantem. 


Meli died some years ago, in poverty and obscurity ; a miserable pension from 
King Ferdinand rewarding all his song and adulation; and the Sicilian Muses 
may long weep ere they see his rival. 


Alduvd mor orovasirs vias, nad Adigioy due, 
Kai rorauol xrAaiore tov iuseorvrn Biwva. 
” _ s ~ , » ~ 
Aexirs Lintduxai tw wivdios, aexere Moros. 
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Comparative Anatomy of O'Connell and Cobbett. 
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COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF O'CONNELL AND COBBETT. 


O’ConneE.Lt and Cobbett, or Cobbett 
and O’Connell, “ Arcades ambo,” “ fine 
animals” in their way, “ et cantare 
pares,” and a pair of rival canting 
quacks, at the very top of their class. 
We do not apply the words “animal” 
and “ quack” to them loosely. Their 
whole essence consists in, and may be 
reduced to, the two designations. Even 
what in them is called talent, and has 
really produced much more than the 
effects of a much superior portion of 
legitimate talent in others, is but coarse 
animal passion and animal craft, at once 
energetic and insusceptible. Both have 
heaped ribaldry upon each other; and 
both have been covered with public 
opprobrium, to such a degree as would 
drive others to suicide or obscurity. 
Both have committed the most flagrant 
tergiversations in politics and public 
principle ; and have each respectively 
paid court to, and maligned the same 
person or party, with truckling servility 
and scurrilous defamation. Yet, in- 
stead of hanging, drowning, or secret- 
ing themselves, here they are playing 
their pranks before a crowd of ad- 
mirers, as if their names were unsul- 
lied, and their lives consistent. 
Whence this invulnerability? From 
a certain coarse animal robustness of 
limb and thickness of skin; or, if we 
may use the expression, a certain ani- 
mal effrontery of character. They are 
the two vainest persons in the king- 
dom; but their vanity is not like that 
of other men. It is a gross appetite, 
without discernment or shame. They 
bemire themselves, or are bemired, in 
gratifying this passion; but they are 
insensible to it themselves, and it is 
regarded with indifference, if not ex- 
cuse, by others, as “ the nature of the 
beast.” It would be said of them that 
they possess a great deal of what may 
be called force ; but their force is pass- 
ive rather than active—shewn more in 
bearing up against what would over- 
whelm another, than in positive achieve- 
ment. Cobbett has been hammering 
for more than thirty years the questions 
of reform and the currency, and has 
written cart-loads, and yet has never 
advanced either question a jot. 


——_—_——- “‘ Arcades ambo, 
Et cantare pares” 


But has not O’Connell achieved 
Catholic emancipation? No: Catholic 
emancipation has achieved O’Connell. 
He flung himself, with all his vulgarity 
and vigour, into the current, and, in- 
stead of his carrying the cause, the 
cause carried him. 

They are persons of limited capa- 
city and still more limited information. 
Cobbett has a practical knowledge of 
the agriculture of the country, and has 
some right notions on the subject of 
the currency and the operation of the 
national debt; but knows of foreign 
commerce, and even of home manufac- 
tures, no more than a pedlar. O’Con- 
nell is agood practical Nisi Prius lawyer, 
and has some knowledge of the local 
circumstances rather than local inte- 
rests of [reland ; but knows nothing of 
the history of Europe, of any science, 
of any art, or of any branch of litera- 
ture. He passed a year in his youth 
at St. Omer, pretends to a knowledge 
of French, and speaks it like an Iro- 
quois, or somewhat in the manner of 
Father Foigard. 

It is in supplying this deficiency of 
knowledge that the superiority of both 
as quacks comes admirably into play. 
Their modes and means somewhat 
differ. Cobbett’s great staple is pro- 
phesying — O’Connell’s promising — 
both equally calculated to impose upon 
the vulgar. The prophecy is unverified, 
and the promise unfulfilled. What of 
that? A fresh prediction, and a fresh 
pledge, equally confident and gigantic, 
are launched, to astound again the po- 
pulace of vulgar minds. They re- 
semble each other in the want of real 
sagacity. They have no length of in- 
tellectual sight—nothing beyond that 
animal suppleness and cunning which 
is the genius of savage life. This they 
possess in a remarkable degree; and 
though it does not supply the place of 
judgment, or save them from the blind- 
est indiscretions and blunders, it extri- 
cates them from the difficulties into 
which their want of steady sense and 
extended views has brought them. This 
is not the only trait of savagery which 
may be discerned in their characters. 
They have that plastic imitative power 
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of conforming to the usages of civilised 
life for which savages are remarkable. 
Cobbett and O’Connell are—the one 
in his writings, the other in his speeches, 
—vigorous, dramatic, picturesque, vul- 
gar, coarse; but the one can write with 
elegance, and has done so sometimes ; 
and the other can speak, not with ele- 
gance, it is true, but with tact and 
prudence, when the occasion suggests 
or demands it. This uncongenial and 
forced manner, however, does not last 
long. Savagery is their true element; 
and they take the first opportunity to 
throw off the drapery of civilisation 
and fly back into their native woods. 
There is not the same trial of Cob- 
bett as of O'Connell in this respect. 
He has not sat in the House of Com- 
mons; and we regret, as a matter of 
curious psychological experiment, that 
some noble lord, a partisan of reform 
—Lord Radnor, for instance —has not 
proved the abuse of rotten boroughs, 
by the practical illustration of sending 
Cobbett into the hon. House. O’Con- 
nell has been submitted to the ordeal. 
He conducted himself for a time with 
a dexterous supple imitation of the 
manners of those around him, with 
only the single escapade to White 
Conduit House. But he soon became 
impatient of being on his good be- 
haviour and his consequent nullity, 
and flew back to Ireland to join his 
followers, and be the oracle of the 
tribe once more. It is but a just in- 
stinct, by which he seeks his proper 
element. He is the creature of the 
populace, of which he partakes the 
passions—and upon whose sympathies 
he plays with precision and force. 
Perhaps, to be the orator of the popu- 
lace even, that populace must be Irish. 
In every instance where he has ad- 
dressed public or tavern mectings in 
England, the mass of his auditory has 
been Irish. We do not include or ex- 
clude the reform meeting in London the 
other day, of which we know nothing. 
And we believe that even there he 
had numerous “ followers of my own.” 
But, whether in England or Ireland, 
he is unfit and incapacitated even for 
the leader of a civilised popular assem- 
bly. He did not obtain the ascendant 
in the Catholic committee until the 
arena was abandoned to him by old 
Keogh, who was greatly his superior 
in taste and manner as an orator, and 
in knowledge, capacity, principles, and 
courage, as a politician. Upon Keogh’s 
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retirement or death, O’Connell stepped 
into the vacant place. Scully, a man 
of shrewd talent and liberal informa- 
tion, soon ousted him of the leadership 
in the opinion of the better order of 
Catholics. But Scully had a distaste 
for haranguing aggregate meetings, 
which was not his vocation; he also, 
with his wealth, was a downright miser, 
and never gave a dinner. Hence 
O’Connell had the mob to himself, 
and secured a sort of divided empire 
in the Catholic Board, by giving Sun- 
day dinners at Merion Square to the 
subaltern chiefs. 

Savages are remarkable for the jea- 
lous vanity with which they regard any 
encroachment upon their sway. Cob- 
bett and O’Connell have this instinct 
in common beyond any men who have 
ever figured before the public. Their 
career has been a succession of squab- 
bles, ribaldry, envy, hatred, and hollow 
hypocritical reconciliations with their 
associates. Whether in their fury or 
their fondness, the genius of animal 
savagery was alike apparent—in their 
brute ferocity and their cunning supple 
falsehood. 

Cobbett’s alternate laudations and 
abuse of Burdett, Cartwright, Hunt, 
French, are before the world. We 
will develop O’Connell’s less known 
character in this respect, for the edifi- 
cation of our friends on the other side 
of the Channel. Two barristers, having 
more time than business on their hands, 
Phillips and Finlay, resolved to give 
the Catholics the benefit of their elo- 
quence, having no call for it in the 
overstocked market of the four courts. 
Nothing was more amusing than the 
sneering, writhing jealousy with which 
O'Connell received these volunteer 
“ Protestant friends,” except the supple 
craft with which he enlisted them in 
his train, when he found they could 
neither be sneered nor frowned out of 
the field. The one, however, soon took 
to Green Street, and the other to the 
Old Bailey, finding the Catholic cause 
mere barren patriotism. 

Wyse started soon after, with all the 
advantages of family, fortune, and most 
accomplished talents. When the young 
and really interesting aspirant came 
forward to make his first public speech, 
O'Connell could not control his jea- 
lous pique, and vented his petty, das- 
tardly, envious illiberality, by turning 
his back full upon the young speaker, 
and affecting to talk and laugh whilst 
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he spoke. But Wyse, with his many 
superiorities, was not a formidable 
rival. His talents were too cultivated, 
his taste too fastidious, his tempera- 
ment too cold, for a popular orator. 
He soon left Ireland and its aggregate 
meetings, for the “ virtu” and “ con- 
versazioni” of Rome, and did not re- 
turn till within a year or two. 

Shiel, a more dangerous and suc- 
cessful rival, now abandoned the stage 
of Covent Garden theatre for that of 
Irish Catholic politics—with all Wyse’s 
advantages, and many more, —talents 
equally cultivated, a mind more exer- 
cised and informed, ambition, appli- 
cation, electric impulse of tempera- 
ment, an unflinching energy of pur- 
pose. The shocks between him and 
O’Connell were probably not heard or 
felt in England; but here they filled 
the newspapers and divided the Ca- 
tholics. Cobbett never poured out 
upon Burdett or Hunt more gross rib- 
aldry than O’Connell upon Shiel. Find- 
ing this unavailing, he turned round, 
and affected to praise his friend’s “ su- 
perhuman eloquence,” as he called it, 
in a tone of hollow and nauseous ex- 
aggeration, of which nobody was the 
dupe, and least of all Shiel, who is 
the first to laugh at it. Such is the 
jealous, selfish vanity of the man, that 
he will do all he can to keep any Irish 
Catholic out of the House of Com- 
mons—more particularly those who 
have any pretensions to public speak- 
ing. O’Gorman Mahon, guilty of too 
highly appreciating his whiskers and 
the approbation of the sex, but a right- 
minded, honest, and honourable fel- 
low, and by no means without talent, 
was mainly instrumental in seating 
O’Connell for Clare. “ You shall 
come in with me as the second mem- 
ber next election,” says O’Connell, in 
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the ecstasy of his gratitude. Mahon, 
of course, holds him pledged; but, 
after some time, discovers that the 
grateful and frank O’Connell had se- 
cretly given a similar pledge to Major 
Macnamara, who had opposed his re- 
turn, but who is neither a Catholic 
nor speech-maker, and would, there- 
fore, not invade O’Connell’s mono- 
poly. 

But Shiel’s getting into the honour- 
able House is the great thorn in his 
side. The very mention puts him into 
a cold sweat; and he will either openly 
or covertly throw every obstacle in 
Shiel’s way at Louth. He has just 
come over, stung with the sense of 
his failure in the House of Commons. 
It was anticipated, however, by those 
who knew any thing of the honourable 
House. His grotesque gestures, and 
still more grotesque enunciation, —his 
false pathos, his tasteless attempts at 
the figurative, his vulgar finery, which 
is much worse than his genuine vul- 
garity of accent and manners,—in a 
word, the provincialism both of his 
mind and habits, rendered his failure 
certain. Shiel, on the contrary, has 
ambition and acquirements of a higher 
order—a style of declamation in better 
taste—full of energy and fire, and set 
off by a delivery the most skilful and 
effective. Shiel, in the House of Com- 
mons, will soon be regarded, and, what 
is still more material to success, will 
regard himself, as in his proper place. 
O’Connell, at once vain and mortified, 
no longer the dictator of his coterie, 
will soon be voted as regular a bore 
as Alderman Waithman. The general 
opinion is, that the parliamentary agency 
association will not thrive*—and that 
O’Connell, like his counterpart Cob- 
bett, will give peripatetic lectures on 
the public grievances. 


* This communication reached us before the suppression of the parliamentary 


agency office by authority. 


































































































































































































Trish Minstrelsy.—No. III. 


SPECIMENS OF IRISH MINSTRELSY. 
BY T. CROFTON CROKER. 
. No. I1I].—Sones or tHe Brazit1an EmiGrants. 


My friend Dr. Walsh, in his recent work on Brazil, has given an interesting 
account of the emigration of about three thousand persons from the south of 
Ireland to Brazil in 1827, to which I beg generally to refer. But the following 
narrative of the insurrection, which nearly cost Don Pedro his kingdom, is 


worth preserving, as it comes from an eye-witness, and will sufficiently illustrate 
the following lyrics. 


“« About three thousand men, with women and children, were engaged in Ireland 
and sent out to Brazil at the expense of the emperor, with an understanding on their 
part that they were to be located as settlers on lands in Brazil. On their arrival 
they were placed in barracks, and the men drilled, under pretext of enabling them 
to serve as militia. They were delayed on various pretences from their expected 
settlement ; and, after being badly fed, and not paid at all for some time, were 
offered good pay and food on condition of entering the imperial army. They were 
embodied, but became mutinous. 

‘“« A similar device had been practised upon some Germans, who were engaged 
to serve in the’army for a limited time, and, at its expiration, were to have lands 
assigned to them. They also became mutinous on the terms not being fulfilled. The 
minister who, it is said, had broken faith with them, was forced at last to some 
measure, and took the provident one of giving them all their arrears of pay. The 
consequence was great drunkenness in both corps. The Germans massacred a very 
severe foreign officer, who, with many other foreigners, had been introduced among 
them: they seized some arms, cel out their officers, and took possession of their 
barracks, vowing to have their own terms fulfilled. 

«« The Irishmen, in a barrack two miles distant, not at all in concert with the 
Germans, became riotous from drink, and a small party attacked some grog-shops in 
the neighbourhood. They were opposed by a body of black slaves, chiefly porters 
and water-carriers ; these, however, were no match for the Irish, who carried on the 
frolic as if at a fair in their own country, and broke heads and arms 4 discrétion. 

‘This drunken uproar at one end of the city, and the mutiny at the other, 
alarmed the government; for it was imagined that they were acting in concert, 
and probably in accord with the Buenos Ayres government,—the war not being 
then ended. 

** A strong body of Brazilian troops, with some artillery, were brought against 
the Germans, who retreated to their barracks, where, however, they would not 
surrender, and the Brazilians had not ‘ the pluck’ to storm them. 

“* The citizens in the panic armed their confidential slaves, who, sallying forth, 
massacred with long knives every straggling Irishman and German they met. It is 
said that more than a hundred defenceless creatures, mostly sober, inoffensive men, 
all ignorant of what was passing in the outskirts of the city, fell by the hands of 
these assassins in the streets. Several poor women were also stabbed by the 
wretches. I saw and spoke to one with a babe in her arms who had suffered in this 
way. She had been wounded in three places, and left for dead. 

“‘In this state of things, on the evening of the 11th of June, 1828, after three 
days’ uproar, his Majesty’s ship Ganges entered the port of Rio de Janeiro, and a 
message was sent from Don Pedro, requesting the admiral (Sir Robert Otway), 
whose flag she bore, to grant him a guard for his palace. 

‘« The marines of the English squadron were landed at day-light the next morn- 
ing, and also parties from the French vessels of war in the port. Their services, 
however, were not much needed. The Irishmen’s madness went off with the fumes 
of their drink ; and want of food and ammunition brought the Germans to terms. 

“« The marines returned to their respective ships on the 13th. They would not, 
of course, have been required to act against the insurgents, but were merely landed 
to defend the emperor's palace, upon which, or any other place, no attack was 
attempted, or even so far as appeared meditated, although, no doubt, the landing of 
this force was not without its effect upon affairs. 

‘* On the interposition of the English envoy to procure the return of the Irish to 
their own land, the emperor agreed to their departure. About twelve hundred 
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men, women, and children, were sent back in vessels hired by Mr. Gordon, and it 
was understood the expense was to be defrayed by the Brazilian government. 

‘“« The rest of the three thousand had disappeared—the greater part from want, 
disease, and the knife of the assassin. Some few had run away, and others had 
become settlers in various capacities.” 


The leader of these unfortunate emigrants was named Cotter. He had com- 
menced life as a merchant, but was unfortunate in business, and became a 
bankrupt. He then proceeded to South America as “ a patriot,” or, as such 
adventurers were popularly called in Ireland, “ a patriarch.” After an absence 
of a few years, Mr. Cotter returned to Cork, with the title of colonel, and, under 
specious representations, induced upwards of two thousand men, with their 
families, to emigrate to Brazil. 

Dr. Walsh states, that, as far as he could collect from the remaining emigrants 
with whom he conversed in 1828 and 1829 in Brazil, and from other sources, 
the terms which Colonel Cotter was empowered to offer were as follow : 


‘« Every man was to receive pay and allowances equal to one shilling per day ; 
one pound of beef and one pound of bread as rations ; and were to be employed four 
hours each day in learning military exercises, to be ready to act as soldiers if called 
on, but not to be sent out of the province of Rio, unless in time of war or invasion ; 
and at the end of five years of such engagement, to be discharged from all military 
service, and located as farmers on land, each having fifty acres assigned him.” 


Dr. Walsh adds: 


** With these powers Colonel Cotter proceeded to Cork, caused notices to be 
affixed to chapel doors, and instructed clergymen to give it out from the altars in 
different parts of the south of Ireland. The notifications were received with great 
joy by the people: the exceeding distress of the poor peasantry of that part of 
Ireland, as well from exuberant population as want of employment, is notorious, and 
they were eager to avail themselves of the proposal. Land was the great object of 
their competition at home ; and they who thought themselves fortunate in obtaining 
a few acres at an exorbitant rent in Ireland, were transported at the idea of receiving 
a grant of fifty acres rent free in Brazil. Many, therefore, as they told me,” con- 
tinues the Doctor, ‘‘ sold their farms at home, and laid out the small portion of 
money they could raise in purchasing agricultural implements, conceiving that their 
military service was to be merely local, and would no more prevent their attending 
to their land, than if they were members of yeomanry corps in their own country. 
Among them were mechanics, who looked forward to exorcise their calling to 
advantage in Rio, and had brought out the implements of their trade ; and among 
them certainly were many whose idle habits led them to prefer a military life, and 
were ready to engage as soldiers, careless of the terms of their service. Of these 
descriptions two thousand four hundred persons were collected, some of them, as 
was to be expected, of indifferent characters and dissolute manners ; but the majority 
decent, respectable people, who had brought out with them their wives and families, 
and who would be an acquisition to any country as settlers, but particularly to 
Brazil.” 


Notwithstanding Dr. Walsh’s statement, I can confidently say, that at the 
time when these persons embarked, it was generally understood in Cork, that 
although nominally proceeding to Brazil as settlers, to avoid any difficulty or 
prohibition from the English government, they actually went out to become 
soldiers. 

But whatever the conditions may have been, it is certain that dissimulation 
was practised. An instance which I remember being told of was in the case of a 
young man named M‘Auliffe, or, as he was more familiarly designated, “ Jack 
the Piper,” who, although his musical skill supported him in a very comfortable 
manner, was tempted to leave his native village, Newmarket, in the county of 
Cork, by the account, to use his own phrase, of “ the riches unknown how 
much” which he was to obtain in Brazil. He came to Cork, and there, after 
considerable hesitation, made up his mind to return to his home in the fox- 
hunting barony of Duhallow. 

The day before that fixed for the sailing of the emigrants, M‘Auliffe waited 


on Colonel Cotter, and stated to him his determination not to proceed on the 
voyage. 
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“J will say no more in the way of persuasion,” replied Colonel Cotter ; 
“ but, Jack, you can do me one favour, and will you ?” 

“ Faix, sir,” said M‘Auliffe, “ I’ll be bail I will, if twas to walk on my two 
bare and bended knees all the ways from Cove to Cork itself, and that’s not 
short of a matter of ten miles, and ’tis proud a poor boy like myself is, to be 
axed to do your honour’s bidding, Colonel.” 

“ Then, Jack, will you see us clear of the harbour, and just play a tune at 
parting, for the sake of old Ireland, and to keep up the spirits of my men; and 
you can return with the pilot.” 

M‘Auliffe went on board accordingly, and whilst the vessel was getting under 
weigh, and running out of Cork harbour, exerted his utmost skill on the bagpipes 
in the performance of national melodies. But the pilot boat was cast off without 
him, and poor “ Jack the piper” was obliged to proceed on the voyage. 

After severe privations and sufferings in Brazil, M‘Auliffe made his way to 
- United States, and from thence returned in the most miserable plight to 

ork. 


I mention these particulars, as the composition of the Song No. II. is attri- 
buted to M‘Auliffe. 


No. I. 


THE FAIR MAID’S LAMENT FOR THE LOSS OF HER LOVER. 


Translated from the Irish. 


You gentle young maidens of Erin, 
Come listen awhile unto me, 
And pity the ditty despairing 
That I composed under a tree. 
The vessel was far away sailing, 
From tears I no longer could see, 
While thus my own true-love bewailing, 
I sat on the shore of the Lee. 


When I lost the heart from my bosom, 
It was the spring time of the year, 

The flowers were beginning to blossom, 
The trees did in verdure appear. 

My Jemmy he dwelt near Cove harbour, 
Beyond was the wide-spreading sea, 

And he told me his love in an arbour, 
By the shore of the beautiful Lee. 


He spoke then in accents so tender, 
Of all that his bosom did feel, 
I thought not wild notions of splendour 
Could tempt him to rove to Brazil. 
As fondly we looked on the ocean, 
I dreamt not that soon I should be, 
With deep and heart-breaking emotion, 
Deploring his loss by the Lee. 


No. II. 
THE IRISHMEN’S ADVENTURES IN THE BRAZIL. 


This ballad, although of so recent a date, possesses in its style many traits of 
ancient character. It is here given from the collation of a printed broadside by 
“J. and H. Baird, 20, Paul Street, Cork,” with a manuscript copy procured 
from the printer, May 1829. The writer, who, as has been above stated, is 
supposed to have heen M‘Auliffe, like a trae poet, succeeds hest in fiction. 
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From what information I can collect, I am inclined to believe that the Irish 
were not in contact with the Brazilian troops; but the black porters certainly 
found their cudgels “a sore burden, too heavy to be borne.” 


For all who love sweet vocal strains, this tuneful lay I pen, 
It’s of those brave adventurers, all gallant Irishmen, 
Who boldly sailed as emigrants, with hearts as true as steel, 
To the coast of South America, and landed in Brazil. 


Don Pedro then addressed us, with a malicious smile, 

Saying, Irishmen, since you are here, far from your native isle, 
You must become my subjects, and soldiers you must be, 

Or I will have you all confined in chains and slavery. 


The army did surround us—’twas on the fifth of May, 

We claimed with might our lawful right, defenceless as we lay, 
And raised our flag, a little rag, determined not to kneel 

To any vile deceiver or false tyrant in Brazil. 


Th’ Hon’rable Robert Gordon, our great embassador, 

Unto Don Pedro went, and said, “ Illustrissimo Senhor, 
These Irishmen I must protect, who are both frank and brave, 
And your Majesty’s mistaken if you would them enslave.” 


"Twas on the tenth of pleasant June, the year was twenty-eight, 
That we commenced a bloody fight within the tyrant’s state, 
Then hundreds of these Portuguese did Irish valour feel, 
Which made them know we did not go for slavery to Brazil. 


The French marines and English they instantly came on shore, 

But "twas to see the Portuguese lie breathless in their gore ; 

They did admire, so would not fire, and thus maintained our cause, 
With Irish pride, “ Fight on,” we cried, “ against a tyrant’s laws!” 


Returned home, no more we'll roam, but gaily drink and sing, 
Fill up to Admiral Otway, who serves great George our king, 
To th’ Hon’rable Robert Gordon, here’s to him till I reel, 

Ay, till I fall, he saved us all from bondage in Brazil. 





The Edinburgh Review. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. C. Art. XI. Sovurney’s Cottoguies on Society. 


Tomas Bazincton Macavtey is a 
barrister, a commissioner of bankrupts, 
and member of parliament for Calne. 
He is the son of Zachary Macauley, of 
Sierra Leone notoriety ; and every act 
of Thomas’s life’ proves him to be the 
hopeful and worthy heir to all the fa- 
ther’s virtues. He is the godson of Mr. 
Babington, of the firm of Macauley, 
Babington, and Co., the African traders, 
and the protégé of Henry Brougham, 
Esq.,—1is a member of Boodle’s,— 
a spouter at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
and at the Anti-slavery meetings,— 
and is, moreover, the identical young 
gentleman of whom Mr. William Wil- 
berforce, in a fit of, no doubt, prophetic 
inspiration, said that, as it was well 
understood that, in the economy of 
Providence, mighty and fitting instru- 
ments were raised, in all times of emer- 
gency, for the accomplishment of God’s 
purposes, so, in the talkative stripling 
before him he beheld the destined 
agent, under God’s blessing, to inflict 
chastisement on the colonists and the 
pro-slavery incarnate demons. At an 
early age, Mr. Thomas Babington Mac- 
auley received the rudiments of polite 
education —at so early an age, indeed, 
that his infantine memory not having 
sufficient power for tenacity and reten- 
tion, the politeness of the education has 
escaped,—the essential spirit, as it were, 
has evaporated, ascended, and mixed 
itself with the element of air, leaving a 
thick sediment of slime behind, which 
has given birth to three insufferable 
reptiles, that lead a noisy life in Mr. 
Thomas Macauley’s voided receptacle 
of polite education, e.g. sophism, char- 
latanism, and impertinence. It apper- 
tains not to Mr. Thomas Babington 
Macauley to own to the truth of 
‘* Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.”’ 


Tf, instead of tngenuous, it were writ- 
ten ingenious arts, it would have been 
nearer the mark. However that may 
be—let us finish as much of the 
gentleman’s biography as we intend 
to give. He was sent to Cambridge, 
made himself conspicuous for his 
classical attainments—spouted, ranted, 
and raved himself into a reputation 
for what, vulgd, is called the gift of 
the gab, (exemplified in its true co- 


lours at the Leicester election, where 
he had not one word to say against the 
matter-of-fact and prosing Sergeant 
Goulburn,)— became the hope of the 
Broughamites and Whigs, and, at the 
member for Winchelsea’s recommenda- 
tion, wrote sundry articles for the Edin- 
burgh Review ; amongst which was one, 
in No. 91 of that journal, “ On the 
present Administration.” For this pro- 
duction, had Mr. Thomas Babington 
Macauley been rightly served, he would 
have been instantly kicked out of all 
respectable society (on account of the 
red-hot demoniacal spirit which it ma- 
nifests)—but society was sluggish about 
its honour, and Mr. Thomas Babington 
Macauley is now the actual member in 
St. Stephen’s for the immaculate’ and 
free-voting borough of Calne. 

Our judgment on him for the article 
which we have just mentioned is not 
too severe, as the following extract will 
shew ; and, reader, remember, whilst 
you are enjoying its beauties of diction, 
and giving the author all credit for the 
mild spirit of Christianity which it 
breathes, that that author is the same 
youth whose existence Mr. William 
Wilberforce would have involved in 
the economy of all-gracious Provi- 
dence, and who is not only the son 
and heir to the shining virtues of Mr. 
Zachary Macauley, the friend of hu- 
manity and of the nigger portion of the 
creation, but has himself spouted at 
anti-slavery meetings in favour of all 
black populations, until he received 
the accolade paternelle of the old and 
enthusiastic Mr. Wilberforce, on ac- 
count of the fervour and zeal with 
which he pleaded the cause of uni- 
versal charity,—and good will and affec- 
tion towards the niggers in particular, 
not of Sierra Leone, but of our West 
Indian islands :— 


“The state of England, at the present 
moment (June 1827), bears a close re- 
semblance to that of France at the time 
when Turgot was called to the head of 
affairs. Abuses were numerous ; public 
burdens heavy; a spirit of innovation 
was abroad among the people. The phi- 
losophical minister attempted to secure 
the ancient institutions, by amending 
them. The mild reforms which he pro- 
jected, had they been carried into execu- 
tion, would have conciliated the people, 
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and saved from the most tremendous of 
all commotions the church, the aristo- 
cracy, and the throne. But a crowd of 
narrow-minded nobles, ignorant of their 
own interest, though solicitous for no- 
thing else, the Newcastles and the Salis- 
burys of France, began to tremble for 
their oppressive franchises. Their cla- 
mours overpowered the mild good sense 
of a king who wanted only firmness to 
be the best of sovereigns. The minister 
was discarded for councillors more obse- 
quious to the privileged orders ; and the 
aristocracy and clergy exulted in their 
success. 

‘Then came a new period of profusion 
and misrule. And then, swiftly, like an 
armed man, came poverty a dismay. 
The acclamations of the nobles, and the 
Te Deums of the church, grew fainter and 

fainter. The very courtiers muttered dis- 
‘ approbation. The ministers stammered 
out feeble and inconsistent counsels, But 
all other voices were soon drowned in 
one, which every moment waxed louder 
and more terrible,—in the fierce and 
tumultuous roar of a great people, con- 
scious of irresistible strength, maddened 
by intolerable wrongs, and sick of de- 
ferred hopes! That cry, so long stifled, 
now rose from every corner of France, 
made itself heard in the presence-cham- 
ber of her king, in the saloons of her 
nobles, andin the refectories of her luxu- 
rious priesthood. Then, at length, con- 
cessions were made which the subjects 
of Louis the Fourteenth would have 
thought it impious even to desire,— 
which the most factious opponent of 
Louis the Fifteenth had never ventured 
to ask, — which, but a few years before, 
would have been received with ecstasies 
of gratitude. But it was too late! 

‘‘ The imprisoned genie of the Arabian 
Tales, during the early period of his con- 
finement, promised wealth, empire, and 
supernatural powers, to the man who 
should extricate him. But when he had 
waited long in vain, mad with rage at 
the continuance of his captivity, he 
vowed to destroy his deliverer without 
mercy ! Such is the gratitude of nations 
exasperated by misgovernment to rulers 
who are slow to concede. The first use 
which they make of freedom is to avenge 
themselves on those who have been so 
slow to grant it. 

‘* Never was this disposition more re- 
markably displayed than at the period of 
which we speak. Abuses were swept 
away with unsparing severity. The royal 
prerogatives, the feudal privileges, the 
provincial distinctions, were sacrificed to 


the passions of the people. Every thing- 


was given; and every thing was given 
im vain, Distrust and hatred were not 
to be thus eradicated from the minds of 
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men who thought that they were not 
receiving favours but extorting rights ; 
and that, if they deserved blame, it was 
not for their insensibility to tardy bene- 
fits, but for their forgetfulness of past 
oppression. 

** What followed was the necessary 
consequence of such a state of feeling. 
The recollection of old grievances made 
the people suspicious and cruel. ~The 
fear of popular outrages produced emi- 
grations, intrigues with foreign courts, 
and, finally, a general war. Then-came 
the barbarity of fear; the triple despot- 
ism of the clubs, the committees, and the 
commune; the organised anarchy, the 
fanatical atheism, the scheming and far- 
sighted madness, the butcheries of the 
Chatelet, and the accursed marriages of 
the Loire. The whole property of the 
nation changed hands. Its best and 
wisest citizens were bamished or -mur- 
dered. Dungeons were emptied by as- 
sassins as fast as they were filled by 
spies. Provinces were made desolate. 
Towns were unpeopled. Old things 
passed away. All things hecame new. 

‘‘ The paroxysm terminated. A sin- 
gular train of events restored the house 
of Bourbon to the French throne. The 
exiles have returned. But they have 
returned as the few survivors of the 
deluge returned to a world in which they 
could recognise nothing ; in which the 
valleys had been raised, and the mount- 
ains depressed, and the courses of the 
rivers changed,—in which sand and 
sea-weed had covered the cultivated 
fields and the walls of imperial cities. 
They have returned to seek in vain, 
amidst the mouldering relics of a former 
system, and the fermenting elements of 
a new creation, the traces of any remem- 
bered object. The old boundaries are 
obliterated. The old laws are forgotten. 
The old titles have become laughing- 
stocks. The gravity of the parliaments, 
and the pomp of the hierarchy ; the doc- 
tors whose disputes agitated the Sor- 
bonne, and the embroidered multitude 
whose footsteps wore out the marble 
pavements of Versailles, —all have dis- 
appeared. The proud and voluptuous 
prelates who feasted on silver, and dosed 
amidst curtains of massy velvet, have 
been replaced by curates who undergo 
every drudgery and every humiliation 
for the wages of lackeys. To those gay 
and elegant nobles who studied military 
science as a fashionable accomplishment, 
and expected military rank as a part of 
their birthright, have succeeded men 
born in lofts and cellars; educated in 
the half-naked ranks of the revolutionary 
armies, and raised by ferocious valour 
and self-taught skill, to dignities with 
which the coarseness of their manners 
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and language forms a grotesque contrast. 
The government may amuse itself by 
playing at despotism, by reviving the 
names and aping the style of the old 
court—as Helenus in Epirus consoled 
himself for the lost magnificence of Troy, 
by calling his brook Xanthus, and the 
entrance of his little capital the Scean 
gate. But the law of entail is gone, 
and cannot be restored. The liberty of 
the press is established, and the feeble 
struggles of the minister cannot perma- 
nently put itdown. The Bastile is fallen, 
and can never more rise from its ruins. 
A few words, a few ceremonies, a few 
rhetorical topics, make up all that re- 
mains of that system which was founded 
so deeply by the policy of the house of 
Valois, and adorned so splendidly by the 
pride of Louis the Great. 

“< Is this a romance? Or is it a faith- 
ful picture of what has lately been in a 
neighbouring land—of what may shortly 
be within the borders of our own? Has 
the warning been given in vain? Have 
our Mannerses and Clintons so soon 
forgotten the fate of houses as wealthy 
and as noble as their own? Have they 
forgotten how the tender and delicate 
woman,—the woman who would not set 
her foot on the earth for tenderness and 
delicateness, the idol of gilded drawing- 
rooms, the pole-star of crowded theatres, 
the standard of beauty, the arbitress of 
fashion, the patroness of genius, —was 
compelled to exchange her luxurious and 
dignified ease for labour and dependence, 
the sighs of dukes and the flattery of 
bowing abbés for the insults of rude 
pupils and exacting mothers ;—perhaps, 
even to draw an infamous and miserable 
subsistence from those charms which had 
been the glory of royal circles—to sell 
for a morsel of bread her reluctant caresses 
aud her haggard smiles—to be turned 
over from a garret to a hospital, and from 
a hospital to a parish vault? Have they 
forgotten how the gallant and luxurious 
nobleman, sprung from illustrious ances- 
tors, marked out from his cradle for the 
highest honours of the state and of the 
army, impatient of control, exquisitely 
sensible of the slightest affront, with all 
his high spirit, his polished manners, his 
voluptuous habits, was reduced to re- 
quest, with tears in his eyes, credit for 
half-a-crown,—to pass day after day in 
hearing the auxiliary verbs mis-recited, 
or the first page of Télémaque miscon- 
strued, by petulant boys, who infested 
him with nicknames and caricatures, who 
mimicked his foreign accent, and laughed 
at his thread-bare coat? Have they for- 
gotten all this? God grant that they may 
never remember it with unavailing self- 
accusation, when desolation shall have 
visited wealthier cities and fairer gar- 
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dens ;—when Manchester shall be as 
Lyons, and Stowe as Chantilly ; when 
he who now, in the pride of rank and 
opulence, sneers at what we have written 
in the bitter sincerity of our hearts, shall 
be thankful for a porringer of broth at the 
door of some Spanish convent, or shall 
implore some Italian money-lender to ad- 
vance another pistole on his George !” 


Here is a passage which proves the 
writer to be a true-born Englishman— 
whose breast is impregnated with that 
share of national vanity, without which 
individual exertion, as it tends to the 
general advantage, is rendered altoge- 
ther of none effect : here is visible the 
philanthropist—the man of charity and 
benevolence, who has learned to nullify 
the acrimony of personal feeling—here 
is the saint—the anti-colonist—here is 
Mr. William Wilberforce’s Prepes- 
TINED OF Heaven. 

When Mr. Thomas Babington Mac- 
auley commenced his series of contri- 
butions to the Edinburgh Review, the 
“‘ sapphire and blue” was fast drivel- 
ling into its dotage. Its ancient spirit 
had evaporated—its youthful wit, from 
over-indulgence and dissipation, had 
fallen into a state of emasculation— 
its empire was tottering, its circulation 
was fast drawing in its horns of ex- 
tended glory. Sydney Smith had grown 
too fat, too rubicund, and too well satis- 
fied with the good things of this world 
—more especially since he became a 
pluralist ;—Sir James Mackintosh had 
used so frequently his carefully col- 
lected store of international law, phi- 
losophy of history, and metaphysical 
sweepings from the late Professor 
Stewart’s library, that he could use 
them no longer without raising against 
his own sagacious person a universal 
horse-laugh ;— Mr. Henry Brougham 
had become an empty lawyer and a 
talkative member of the House of Com- 
mons; so that whatever he wrote for 
my “ Great- Grandmother” smacked 
of the emptiness of the one and the 
frothiness of the other, and therefore 
was utterly unreadable, because it want- 
ed consistency and novelty ;—and Fran- 
cissimus Jeffrey himself candidly con- 
fessed that he was utterly drained of 
all his good things—had lost all his 
effervescence and wit—had become 
like that little plaything which pyro- 
machinists sell to little children, called 
a Catherine’s wheel, after it has frisked 
through its gyrations and spent its 
every spark of sputtering and sulphur- 
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Edinburgh when Mr. Thomas Babing- 
ton Macauley wrote his initiatory ar- 
ticle for the journal; immediately on 
the appearance of which, whigs, libe- 
rals and radicals, cantabs and anti- 
colonists, saints, and the papers of all 
descriptions under the influence of their 
respective parties, lauded the young 
gentleman to the seventh heavens as a 
*‘ second Daniel come to judgment.” 

For worldly purposes, and if prin- 
ciple were an unmeaning word, we 
could wish that not only our own lot, 
but the lot of all those whose worldly 
emolument is a source of anxiety to 
our hearts, had been cast amongst the 
Whigs; then should we have been sure 
to have improved rapidly in worldly 
circumstances, and to have fared sump- 
tuously on the fat things of life. The 
Tories are the worst fosterers of talent 
in the universe—they look on a man 
religiously devoting his every hour and 
his earthly considerations to the ad- 
vancement of their cause, with the most 
supercilious coolness and effrontery— 
imagining that every sacrifice made by 
the sacrificer results from the operation 
of conscience, and that, in point of 
moral reference, the actions of the suf- 
ferer, being for conscience sake, have 
not the slightest participation in their 
interests, or in the maintenance of their 
opinions. This has been the case more 
particularly since that low upstart and 
turncoat, the present Sir Robert Peel 
(of whom it has been too wofully true, 
Sequitur patrem non passibus equis) has 
been in power. Actuated with the spirit 
of the dog in the manger, because he 
never could himself stand pre-emi- 
nently distinguished for talent amongst 
his countrymen, he determined, in obe- 
obedience to the malignant feelings of 
his paltry temper, to keep every man 
of talent or information from all op- 
portunity of distinguishing himself. 
No wonder, then, that the ranks of the 
Tories and ultra-Tories should (with a 
few solitary exceptions) be so utterly 
devoid of men of ability. 

But the Whigs are wiser in their 
generation. They assist one another, 
and boast of one another’s achieve- 
ments. Inconceivable is the cackle and 
row on the birth of a Whigling :—When 
he gives his first squeal, there is an ex- 


pression of boisterous merriment— of. 


robustious jollification :—W hen he first 
cocks his youthful eye with a knowing 
leer at any remarkable object, there is 
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eouis compound. In this state was the .a clapping of hands, and shouts of 
i 


Menadic glorification :—When he ac- 
cents the first syllables of the vernacular, 
the amazed listeners exclaim, “‘ Behold 
a wonder !”—-When he goes to school, 
they promise their doating hearts that 
a Phenix is in the act of generation :— 
When he enters college, he is to turn 
out, even as it was assured unto the 
simple youth of Oviedo, the Eighth 
Wonder of the World :— When he is 
introduced into public life, he is to 
become as the Pillar of Fire amidst 
the surrounding darkness, to comfort 
the hearts and guide the errant foot- 
steps of the benighted Israelitish mul- 
titude of Whigs and Liberals, and their 
open-mouthed and hungry retinue of 
trimmers and shufflers. The conse- 
quence is, that whenever this illumi- 
nato gentleman makes his appearance 
in public, he is hailed by his party 
with loud greetings of 


“« Dii immortales, homini homo quid 
prestat stulto intelligens 
Quid interest !”’——— 


meaning thereby, that the wisdom of 
the whole world is as dust in the scale 
when poised against the wisdom of 
this fresh, full-fledged, self-important 
Whigling. 

Pushed early into public life, with 
the eyes of all his party,—of his 
parents, and kinsmen, and friends, and 
patrons, and college, and university, 
fixed upon him, and watchful of his 
every movement, the young Whig be- 
gins, after the fashion of a green bantam 
cock, to settle his feathers into neat order, 
to arch his neck, to erect his crest, to 
outspread his wings, to strengthen the 
wiry sinews of his bandy legs to their ut- 
most power of tension, in order to attain 
the highest point of altitude, and gain 
an imposing attitude, ere he gives the 
shrill crowing cock-a-doodle-do note of 
defiance to all his feathered opponents 
ofthe barn-yard. And, then, the phenix~ 
Whig commences butting against this 
man, tilting against the second man, 
boxing with the third man, bullying 
the fourth man, bragging over the fifth 
man, and vituperating and scoundrel- 
ising the sixth man, merely to satisfy 
the spectators on his side that his cou- 
rage has not subsided from its fulness 
of measure, that his heart is stout and 
unflinching, and that, like Diomed, he 
is ever ready and impetuous in action. 
Thus has Mr. Thomas Babington Mac- 
auley acted; but has he thereby ex- 
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tended the circle of his reputation in 
the world? Alas! for the futility of 
human expectations—he is never, save 
by the few who know him personally, 
even mentioned by name ; and though 
he was cheered by his own set in the 
House of Commons on the night of his 
inauguratory speech ; still, who remem- 
bers that inauguratory speech, or Mr. 
Thomas Babington Macauley’s exhibi- 
tion on that, to him, so memorable an 
occasion? Who quotes (except always 
his own immediate set) his articles on 
the Utilitarian school in the Edinburgh 
Review, saving only to laugh at the 
sophisms and abortions of wit with 
which they overflow? Who talks of his 
concoctions on Dryden, Milton, or even 
Machiavelli, the best of all his pro- 
ductions, though shining with foreign 
and borrowed light ? The man of genius 
or-talent, and the charlatan or man of 
mere pretension, proceed inversely as 
regards the relation of one with the 
other. The first, because his sense 
tells him not to attempt too much until 
the fulness of his destined strength is 
attained, commences his career of life 
and literature cautiously, and mode- 
rately, and modestly ; the consequence 
is, that each successive effort adds to 
his powers, and progressively fortifies 
his efficiency, until in the end he bursts 
forth a luminary of unexceptionable 
brilliancy. The second, big with the 
idea of that self-importance which from 
his earliest years is dunned into his 
ear, is hot and eager to do something 
to place his name amongst the pre- 
eminent individuals of his age and 
country ; like the son of Peleus, he is 
for early fame, though an early grave 
should be his mortal consummation ; 
like that same Homeric hero he is 
«« Impiger— iracundus—inexorabilis — 
acer,” 
and he commences his feats with an 
improvident energy, and generally sinks 
exhausted before his more prudential 
and temperate antagonist. A young 
man, though possessed of the most 
robust constitution, cannot plunge at 
once into the hottest dissipation with- 
out falling an early martyr to his ex- 
“cesses. To speak only of his feats of 
drinking, without a word on other in- 
dulgences, he may, by reliance on his 
strength of stomach and soundness of 
lungs, begin by being a four-bottle 
man. Will he long continue so? 
Should he be mad enough to hold on 
in his course of inebriety, ere the years 
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of his spring of manhood have been 
numbered, he will lose the physical 
energies of a man, waste away to a 
pallid, tottering anatomy, his mental 
vigor .will be speedily exhausted, he 
will dwindle into a poor, crazy, chat- 
tering idiot, and sink without being 
perceived into the grave, but too long 
hankering after its emasculated and puny 
prey. In this argument the mind will 
afford a fitting parallel to the body ; 
and for this reason the very thought of 
an early reputation is to be eschewed. 
Of all this we, unfortunately, have too 
many instances on record; and, not- 
withstanding our political and other 
hostility to Mr. Thomas Babington 
Macauley, we shall sincerely regret if 
his name is to be added to the gloomy 
list of those who, although they in their 
first hours of existence shed around 
them an extraordinary brilliancy, yet 
very speedily, 


*« Like the Lost Pleiad, sunk to rise no 
more.” 


Mr. Thomas Babington Macauley 
has acted incautiously and without 
foresight ; yet two remarkable instances 
hung immediately before him, which 
he was constrained to see, and which 
might have served him for beacons 
whereby to guide his own course, had 
he not been actuated by that headstrong 
vanity and all-engrossing conceit which, 
alas! have ever been the characteristics 
ofhis race. The first was in Mr. Henry 
Brougham, who, when he began his 
political life, dashed at every thing like 
an ill-trained whelp, and, at one time, 
by his all-meddling spirit, sunk so low 
in common estimation, as absolutely to 
become a subject for laughter and jeers ; 
but who, when he had grown more wary, 
piloted his way with such regard for 
character, that he at length stood forth 
as the leader of his own party in St. 
Stephen’s. The second was in Mr. 
Macauley’s patron, Lord Lansdowne, 
who, as Lord Henry Petty, promised to 
win golden opinions of all men during 
the whole course of his life ; but behold 
his reputation has flown aloft, like other 
similar trivial things of this world, to 
find a resting-place in that “ limbo 
broad and large,” of which such plea- 
sant mention is made in the pages of 
the Paradise Lost. After these warn- 
ings, the enacting a more considerate 

art was a matter of some moment to 

r. Thomas Babington Macauley :— 
but the ancient sin of his tribe was too 











strong for resistance.—He does not 
seem to be sensible that his powers 
have been diminishing in real value— 
and no friend or adviser has been near to 
give him assurance that, for originality, 
point, vigour, and promise, nothing has 
exceeded—nay, nothing has, within a 
hundred degrees, approximated to— 
what he wrote as a literary freshman 
for Knight’s Quarterly Magazine. 
Would that this freshman had been 
well advised and persuaded of the fact, 
or that, by some memorable circum- 
stance, he had been early taught to 
take heed of the silly adulations of his 
father’s clerks and dependents, and of 
that blind partiality of friends which 
swills youthful vanity generally, and 
which swilled it most egregiously in 
the particular instance of Mr. Thomas 
Babington Macauley. He would then 
have cut a more respectable figure, be- 
cause his aim would have been more 
moderate, his purposes less assuming, 
his inferiority of strength, resulting from 
original mal-conformation of parts, less 
apparent. But, alas for him! it has 
been otherwise. Proud of the strength 
which he has been told he possesses, 
he has run a-tilt at every thing with 
which he has ever met. If there is 
one object held in great regard—no 
matter by what sect or party —against 
that most especially has he bent his 
aim, to bring it down from the “ high 
top-gallant of its pride.” If there is 
one man more reverenced than another 
— it signifies little of what party, save 
his own—(for of the great man of his 
own party he has ever been the humble 
lacquey and adept)—he has attacked 
him tooth and nail, in the hope ofan easy 
victory. Alack for the impulses of silly 
vanity! he was miserably defeated by 
Mr. Mill in the “ Greatest Happiness” 
controversy, though we do not know 
whether Mr. Southey will consider it 
worth his trouble to answer the gentle- 
man’s insolence: we rather think, how- 
ever, that he will not: it were, if he 
did so, waste of time, which, we know, 
the Laureate values too highly to throw 
away on such unimportant trifles. The 
true knight would couch lance, or take 
buckler and shield, perchance, against 
the rampant lion; but will, without 
movement, allow the puppy-dog to 
bark at his figure, or even defile his 
person with those tricks with which 
petulant puppy-dogs are wont to soil 
more majestic creatures than their puny 
selves. In his conduct, then, not only 
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in matters which have excited his 

abusive faculties, but even where he 

has been induced to praise, the gentle- 

man in question has become too great 

a nuisance to be endured : 

“ Tristius haud illo monstrum, nec 
sevior ulla 

Pestis, et ira Defim Stygiis sede extulit 
undis,” &c. 


This being the case, it is time that the 
pernicious influence of the gentleman 
should be forced into abatement. 

The last display of the Cantab’s 
prowess is in the 100th Number of the 
“ Sapphire and Blue,” and in the second 
since the accession to the Editorial 
Chair, of Macveius Napierius Naso. 
It purports to be a review of Mr. 
Southey’s admirable volumes on The 
Progress and Prospects of Society ; and 
of the stuff— the veriest “ leather and 
prunella”—of which it is composed, 
perhaps the following extract may make 
somewhat manifest to our readers : 


‘* He has now, we think, done his 
worst. The subject which he has at 
last undertaken to treat is one which 
demands all the highest intellectual and 
moral qualities of a philosophical states- 
man,—an understanding at once com- 
prehensive and acute,—a heart at once 
upright and charitable. Mr. Southey 
brings to the task two faculties which 
were never, we believe, vouchsafed in 
measure so copious to any human being, 
—the faculty of believing without a rea- 
son, and the faculty of hating without a 
provocation. 

‘*Tt is, indeed, most extraordinary that 
a mind like Mr. Southey’s,—a mind 
richly endowed in many respects by 
nature, and highly cultivated by study, 
—a mind which has exercised consider- 
able influence on the most enlightened 
generation of the most enlightened people 
that ever existed—should be utterly des- 
titute of the power of discerning truth 
from falsehood. Yet such is the fact. 
Government is to Mr. Southey one of 
the fine arts. He judges of a theory or 
a public measure, of a religion, a poli- 
tical party, a peace or a war, as men 
judge of a picture or a statue, by the 
effect produced on his imagination. A 
chain of associations is to him what a 
chain of reasoning is to other men; and 
what he calls his opinions are, in fact, 
merely his tastes.” 


This, honest reader, is entirely gra- 
tuitous on Mr. Macauley’s part : —this 
is merely his opinion—his dictum— 
or, in other words, the feeble gabble of 
his own foolish and flippant tongue. 
No reasons are adduced—no ground 
3c 
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is assumed —and he has been offering 
an insult to the public at large and 
to Common Sense, inasmuch as Mr. 
Southey’s many writings are in exist- 
ence to disprove the fact which Mr. 
Macauley so barefacedly asserts. “‘ Ho- 
die,” says Montesinos, most pertinently, 
in the vituperated ‘ Colloquies” —and 
of the truth of the saying the common- 
place Mr. Thomas Babington Macau- 
ley would fain make himself, in the 
little v vanity of his heart, a notable in- 
stance,—“ Hodié omnia vuLGi judicio 
stantque, caduntque.” 
Again : 


“* Now, in the mind of Mr. Southey 
reason has no place at all, as either 
leader or follower, as either sovereign 
or slave. He does not seem to know 
what an argument is. He never uses 
arguments himself. He never troubles 
himself to answer the arguments of his 
opponents. 
him, that a man ought to be able to give 
some better account of the way in which 
he has arrived at his opinions than merely 
that it is his will and pleasure to hold 
them,—that there is a difference between 
assertion and demonstration,—that a ru- 
mour does not always prove a fact,—that 
a fact does not always prove a theory,— 
that two contradictory propositions can- 
not be undeniable truths,—that to beg 
the question is not the way to settle it,— 
or that, when an objection is raised, it 
ought to be met with something more 
convincing than ‘scoundrel’ and ‘ “block- 
head.’” 


That the Cantab critic in “ My 
Great- Grandmother” should bring 
against any one the charge of “ never 
answering his opponent’s arguments” 
is, indeed, somewhat strange, since he 
has himself been most wofully guilty of 
that self-same trick in the late contro- 
versy with Mr. Mill, of the Westminster 
Review, on “ the Greatest Happiness 
Principle.” Let any one of our readers 
turn to the three or four articles which 
this gentleman has written in answer 
to Mr. Macauley’s flippant charges and 
attacks, and he will there see as sweet 
an instance of a modern wrangling 
logomachist’s mountebankism as it was 
ever his lucky chance to behold. 

Mr. Southey has read much, has 
written much, and, by his critic’s con- 
fession, has “ exercised considerable 
influence on the most enlightened gene- 
ration of the most enlightened people 
that ever existed.” Now, this “ most 
enlightened generation of the most en- 
lightened people that ever existed” have 
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not been led to believe in Mr. Southey’s 
mere assertion, from any. persuasion of 
his being a prophet or an evangelist— 
they have believed in him, and been 
influenced by his writings, from the 
thorough and heartfelt conviction of 
their truth. Men are not apt to lend 
their credulity to their fellows merely on 
the strength of flat and naked positions ; 
and the greater the enlightenment of 
such men, the stiffer is the stubbornness 
of their pride and obstinacy in yielding 
their faith as converts to new promul- 
gations of opinions. If, in process of 
time, they confess to the influence of 
any such promulgation, we may be sure 
that their judgments have been con- 
vinced by the argumentative elucida- 
tions of the new opinionist. The effect 
most directly demonstrates the cause. 
The wisdom, moreover, of every age, 
is sufficient for that age to which it 
owes its birth. . It may be little or 
great, faulty or perfect—this in nowise 
affects our argument. If, by universal 
consent, or by the consent of the ma- 
jority, or any considerable party in the 
community, an individual is allowed 
the intellectual supremacy, by that very 
act not only is his equality to his con- 
temporaries, or partial super-excellence 
over them, acknowledged, but his com- 
plete and unqualified superiority over 
them must also be admitted. It does 
not require any very bright compre- 
hension to understand that the first 
man of every age has anticipated that 
age. How stands it, therefore, with 
Mr. Southey ? What is his intellectual 
position in this “ most enlightened 
generation?” Even his enemy, Mr. 
Thomas Babington Macauley, confesses 
that he has exercised “ considerable in- 
fluence.” This phrase holds a self-con- 
tradiction. In points of understanding 
there can be no half measures,—there 
can be no qualifications—no divisions 
or subdivisions of beliefs or leanings ; 
it must be entirely, or in nowise. 
Either a teacher enjoys influence, or 
he does not. If the former, it must be 
on given and precisely defined grounds ; 
and again, if so, his influence is abso- 
lute over his own sphere of action or 
domination. It is the same with this 
intellectual supremacy as with tem- 
poral sovereignty —-the power of kings 
is defined, and within that definition it 
is absolute : were it not so, there would 
be a constant interference with their 
actions, and kings would soon find 
themselves in reality unkinged —or, 








like our friend Sancho in his grand go- 
vernment of Barataria, who, when he 
thought himself the lord of “ all he 
surveyed,” discovered, to his woe, that 
he was, in his actions, the most cir- 
cumscribed of mortals. How fares it, 
then, with our mighty Logician, Mac- 
auleides? If our reasoning be worth a 
rush, his admission as to Mr. Southey’s 
“ influence on the most enlightened 
generation of the most enlightened 
people that ever existed,” pulls him 
one way, whilst his hollow assertion 
that “ in the mind of Mr. Southey 
reason has no place at all,” necessarily 
pulls him in the opposite direction ; 
and supposing that the argumentative 
Cantab were squatted between two 
stools, the “ enlightened generation” 
would draw away one— Mr. Southey’s 
want of “ reason” would draw away 
the other—and bounce on the ground 
would come the logician, in the very 
midst and heyday of his triumphant 
feats of logomachy. We may conclude 
this paragraph by quoting Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s own glittering verbiage against 
himself :—* He does not seem to know 
what an argument is,” and “ two con- 
tradictory propositions cannot be un- 
deniable truths.” And thus have we, 
we trust, used our speech, 
“ until it has return’d 
His terms of treason doubled down his 
throat.” 

So much for the general argument. 
We will now say a word or two with 
respect to Mr. Southey in particular. 

Mr. Southey is one of the most accom- 
plished scholars of which this country 
has ever boasted —and accomplished 
scholarship predicates very pointedly, 
we think, years of deep study, various 
reading, thought, and reflection. Ge- 
neral history, moreover, has been Mr. 
Southey’s favourite branch of study— 
and “ History is Philosophy teaching by 
example.” To a full-grown student, 

ssessed of a masterly knowledge of 
Ms own language and deep poetic 
feeling, and, therefore, with his per- 
ceptions rendered alive and acute for 
even ordinary circumstances, the power 
of reasoning must, spite of his own 
disinclination, come and be subservient 
to his purposes ; and with every anxious 
and reflective student, habit will work 
wonders. We go not the length of 


Mons. Jacotot’s grand apothegm of 
“ Tout est dans tout,” or his grand 
principle that moral equality is the 
primitive characteristic of man. But we 
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aver, that every sincere student must be- 
come a reasoner—and the more willing 
will, in the pursuit of “ Right Judg- 
ment,” very considerably outstrip the 
more sluggish ; for the custom of assi- 
milating and parallelising, involving 
and inducing, insinuates itself into’ the 
mind of the agent, gains strength by 
exercise, and at length becomes so ha- 
bitual, that its operations are carried 
on with the utmost exactness, ranging 
from the consideration of the highest 
objects to the examination of the most 
insignificant differential quantities. The 
Laureate hasacted in this mannerduring 
the entire period of a useful and well- 
spent life. So vast has been his read- 
ing, that, we are led to opine, if the 
truth were known, it would be found 
that Mr. Southey, the scholar, had for- 
gotten more than Mr. Thomas Babing- 
ton Macauley, the logician and Cantab, 
had ever contrived to scrape together 
into that receptacle for polite educa- 
tion of which we have ventured to 
make mention at the commencement 
of this article. 

The Laureate has, moreover, been 
noted as one of the most effectual con- 
troversial writers of his day; and as 
controversy. cannot be carried cn with- 
out argument, and general reputation 
for any quality is not to be acquired 
by charlatanism—and as the Laureate 
has gained a general reputation for his 
feats as such controversial writer, we 
need say no more on this subject. 

Mr. Thomas Babington Macauley is 
eternally crowing. up his own logical 
efficiency, and the illogical and com- 
mon-place arguments of every other 
individual. Could he persuade the 
world of these facts, it were well for 
the Cantab—but, alas! his assertions 
pass by his auditory even as the idle 
wind to which they pay not the slight- 
est observance. In reference to Mr. 
Southey’s alleged weakness in argu- 
mentation, thus stands the fact :—That 
the Laureate is not a keen disputant, 
cannot be denied—that his writings 
are not stuck full of philosophical 
knottinesses and metaphysical inter- 
twistings, is equally so;—but it-is 
also undeniable, that, in the most beau- 
tiful style of which the English lan- 
guage is suseeptible, and of which our 
literature can boast, the theories which 
his mind has conceived, the actions of 
past ages which his patience and in- 
dustry have attained, and those other 
actions which (his existence having 
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been cast at the period which wit- 
nessed the most remarkable circum- 
stances and events that mankind were 
ever fated to behold) his wondering 
eyes have witnessed, have been seve- 
rally noted down and recounted to the 
world at large, whilst his philanthropic 
bosom glowed with the ardent and 
Christian hope that his fellow-creatures 
would employ his narratives in prac- 
tical and beneficial adaptation. Such 
has been the tendency of all Mr. 
Southey’s literary exertions. With 
such views, therefore, the mode of 
composition and method of argument 
which he has employed have been well 
selected. Mankind are contented to 
receive instruction in intelligible lan- 
guage, and are fain to turn their backs 
on the fantastic tricks and incompre- 
hensible cackle of logomachising gan- 
ders and self-vaunting pseudo-persi- 
fleurs and jargonists—leaving them to 
the contemplation of their own egre- 
gious contortions of body, their own 
super-exquisite jaw openings and oral 
crookedness, in the respective mirrors 
of their own vanity. 

We have, however, not yet done 
with the Cantab and Mr. Wilberforce’s 
PReEpESTINED OF Heaven. We must 
give yet some more extracts from the 
admirable paper which we have se- 
lected for our present observations. 


«* What theologians call the spiritual 
sins are his cardinal virtues— hatred, 
pride, and the insatiable thirst for ven- 
geance. These passions he dignifies under 
the name of duties... .‘ I do well to be 
angry,’ seems to be the predominant 
feeling in his mind. Almost the only 
mark of charity which he vouchsafes to 
his opponents is to pray for their con- 
version, and this he does in terms not 
unlike those in which we can imagine 
a Portuguese priest interceding with 
Heaven for a Jew, delivered over to the 
secular arm after a relapse. 

“« We have always heard, anp FULLY 
BELIEVE, THAT Mr. SouTHEY Is A VERY 
AMIABLE AND HUMANE MAN; nor do we 
intend to apply to him personally any of 
the remarks which we have made on the 
spirit of his writings. Such are the 
caprices of human nature. Even Uncle 
Toby troubled himself very little about 
the French grenadiers who fell on the 
glacis of Namur. And when Mr. Southey 
takes up his pen, he changes his nature 
as much as Captain Shandy when he girt 
on his sword. The only opponents to 
whom he gives quarter are those in whom 
he finds something of his own character 
reflected. He seems to have an instinctive 
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antipathy for calm, moderate men—for 
men who shun extremes, and who render 
reasons. He has treated Mr. Owen of 
Lanark, for example, with infinitely more 
respect than he has shewn to Mr. Hallam 
or to Dr. Lingard ; and this for no reason 
that we can discover, except that Mr. 
Owen is more unreasonably and hope- 
lessly in the wrong than any speculator 
of our time. 

** Mr. Southey’s political system is 
just what we might expect from a man 
who regards politics not as a matter of 
science, but as a matter of taste and feel- 
ing. Allhis schemes of government have 
been inconsistent with themselves. In 
his youth he was a republican; yet, as 
he tells us in his preface to these Col- 
loquies, he was, even then, opposed to 
the Catholic claims. He is now a violent 
ultra-Tory. Yet while he maintains, with 
vehemence approaching to ferocity, all 
the sterner and harsher parts of the ultra- 
Tory theory of government, the baser and 
dirtier part of that theory disgusts him. 
Exclusion, persecution, severe punish- 
ments for libellers and demagogues, pro- 
scriptions, massacres, civil war, if neces- 
sary, rather than any concession to a 
discontented people,—these are the mea- 
sures which he seems inclined to recom- 
mend. A severe and gloomy tyranny— 
crushing opposition—silencing remon- 
strance—drilling the minds of the people 
into unreasoning obedience,—has in it 
somethiug of graadeur which delights 
his imagination. But there is nothing 
fine in the shabby tricks and jobs of 
office. And Mr. Southey, accordingly, 
has no toleration for them. When a 
democrat, he did not perceive that his 
system led logically, and would have led 
practically, to the removal of religious 
distinctions. He now commits a simi- 
lar error. He renounces the abject and 
paltry part of the creed of his party, 
without perceiving that it is also an 
essential part of that creed. He would 
have tyranny and purity together ; though 
the most superficial observation might 
have shewn him that there can be no 
tyranny without corruption.” Pp. 532-3. 

. * * * 

** We now come to the conversations 
which pass between Mr. Southey and 
Sir Thomas More, or rather between 
two Southeys, equally eloquent, equally 
angry, equally unreasonable, and equally 
given to talking about what they do not 
understand. Perhaps we could not select 
a better instance of the spirit which per- 
vades the whole book than the discussion 
tovching butchers. These persons are 
represented as castaways, as men whose 
employment hebetates the faculties and 
hardens the heart ;—not that the poet 
has any scruples about the use of animal 











food. He acknowledges that it is for the 
good of the animals themselves that men 
should feed upon them. ‘ Nevertheless,’ 
says he, ‘I cannot but acknowledge, like 
good old John Fox, that the sight of a 
slaughter-house or shambles, if it does 
not disturb this clear conviction, excites 
in me uneasiness and pain, as well as 
loathing. And that they produce a worse 
effect upon the persons employed in them, 
is a fact acknowledged by that law or 
custom which excludes such persons 
from sitting on juries upon cases of life 
and death.’ 

“ This is a fair specimen of Mr. 
Southey’s mode of looking at all moral 
questions, Here is a body of men en- 
gaged in an employment, which, by his 
own account, is beneficial, not only to 
mankind, but to the very creatures on 
whom we feed. Yet he represents them 
as men who are necessarily reprobates— 
as men who must necessarily be repro- 
bates, even in the most improved state 
of society—even, to use his own phrase, 
in a Christian Utopia. And what reasons 
are given for a judgment so directly op- 
posed to every principle of a and 
manly morality? Merely this, that he 
cannot abide the sight of their appara- 
tus—that, from certain peculiar associa- 
tions, he is affected with disgust when 
he passes by their shops. He gives, 
indeed, another reason ; a certain law or 
custom, which never existed but in the 
imaginations of old women, and which, 
if it had existed, would have proved just 
as much against butchers as the ancient 
prejudice against the practice of taking 
interest for money proves against the 
merchants of England. Is a surgeon a 
castaway? We believe that nurses, when 
they instruct children in that venerable 
law or custom which Mr. Southey so 
highly approves, generally join the sur- 
geon to the butcher. A dissecting-room 
would, we should think, affect the nerves 
of most people as much as a butcher’s 
shambles. But the most amusing cir- 
cumstance is, that Mr. Southey, who 
detests a butcher, should look with spe- 
cial favour ona soldier. He seems highly 
to approve of the sentiment of General 
Meadows, who swore that a grenadier 
was the highest character in this world 
or in the next; and assures us, that a 
virtuous soldier is placed in the situa- 
tion which most tends to his improve- 
ment, and will most promote his eternal 
interests. Human blood, indeed, is by 
no means an object of so much loathing 
to Mr. Southey as the hides and paunches 
of cattle. In 1814, he poured forth poet- 
ical maledictions on all who talked of 
peace with Buonaparte. He went over 
the field of Waterloo, —a field, beneath 
which twenty thousand of the stoutest 
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hearts that ever beat are mouldering,— 
and came back in an ecstasy, which he 
mistook for poetical inspiration. In most 
of his poems,—particularly in his best poem, 
oderic,—and in most of his prose works, 
particularly in the History of the Penin- 
sular War, HE SHEWS A DELIGHT IN 
SNUFFING UP CARNAGE, which would not 
have misbecome a Scandinavian bard, But 
WHICH SOMEIIMES SEEMS TO HARMONISE 
ILL WITH THE CHRISTIAN MORALITY. 
We do not, however, blame Mr. Southey 
for exulting, even a LITTLE FEROCIOUSLY, 
in the brave deeds of his countrymen, or 
for finding something ‘ comely and re- 
viving’ in the bloody vengeance inflicted 
by an oppressed people on its oppressors. 
Now, surely, if we find that a man whose 
business is to kill Frenchmen may be 
humane, we may hope that means may 
be found to render a man humane whose 
business is to kill sheep. If the brutal- 
ising effect of such scenes as the storm 
of St. Sebastian may be counteracted, we 
may hope that, in a Christian Utopia, 
some minds might be proof against the 
kennels and dressers of Aldgate. Mr. 
Southey’s feeling, however, is easily ex- 
plained. A butcher’s knife is by no 
means so elegant as a sabre, and a calf 
does not bleed with half the grace of a 
poor wounded hussar.”—Pp. 536-8. 


We think our reader should thank 
us for laying before his epicurean pa- 
late a most delectable passage.—W hat 
need was there for mentioning those 
“ spiritual sins of the theologians— 
pride, hatred, and the insatiable thirst 
for vengeance,” although Mr. Southey 
may “ dignify” them “ under the name 
of duties!” Has the moral character 
of a man any participation in the 
personages whom he portrays in his 
writings ? If so—and if Mr. Southey 
be guilty of the charges alleged by 
Mr. Babington Macauley —then is he 
an incarnate bloodhound—although no 
greater incarnate bloodhound than was 
one Homer in times long past—or one 
Shakespeare—or one Clarendon—or 
one Sir Walter Scott—or one any body 
else, who has written a book in which 
the passions and feelings by which the 
conduct of men has been influenced, 
have been faithfully set forth. But if 
the moral character of a man has no 
participation in such personages so 
portrayed, then for what earthly pur- 
pose has Mr. Thomas Babington Mac- 
auley made such particular mention of 
Mr. Southey’s manner of rendering the 
three “ spiritual sins of the theolo- 
gians” subservient to the elaboration 
and unravelling of his various subjects? 
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One would think —for no purpose 
whatever, and that the period con- 
tained an idle waste of words, parti- 
cularly as, at the commencement of the 
following paragraph, the Laureate is 
called “ a very amiable and bumane 
man ;” and a disclaimer is added to 
the intention of applying “ to him 
personally any of the remarks which 
we (Mr. Thomas Babington Macauley) 
had made on the spirit of his writings.” 
But let not our simple reader run 
away with any such supposition—for 
this concession is a Grecian gift: 
** Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes ;” 


and a second glance into the text and 
context will let our reader into the 
secret movements of an Edinburgh 
Reviewer’s heart— particularly if such 
reviewer be the honest logician, Mr. 
Thomas Babington Macauley — THE 
PrepestInep ofr Heaven. The actual 
motive for the particular mention of Mr. 
Southey’s cardinal virtues, and the spi- 
ritual sins of the theologians, was, that 
the accusation, on account of its horrid 
character and enmity, would fix itself 
indelibly in the reader’s memory; so 
deeply indeed, as to be little or in no 
wise affected by the extreme modesty 
of the qualifying disclaimer—and un- 
der the certainty of that accusation 
being revived in all its extreme co- 
louring when Mr. Macauley should, 
after a page or two, come to speak of 
Mr. Southey’s delectation at snuffing 
up the reeking incense ascending from 
the mangled limbs of butchered thou- 
sands of his fellow-creatures. Of this 
passage we will speak presently, being 
desirous, for one moment longer, to 
tarry where we are. 

It is further charged against Mr. 
Southey, that he “ disguises” the theo- 
logian sins “ under the name of duties.” 
We are not now going to rip open the 
fabrication of those plots which involve 
such employment of the “ theologian 
sins”—we will seek a future and better 
opportunity for so doing—at present 
we will deal in generalities. The reader, 
then, may, for his own satisfaction, turn 
over the pages of Thalaba the Destroyer, 
Roderick the Last of the Goths, and 
the Curse of Kehama, and judge for 
himself whether the passions there re- 
presented are inconsistent with the 
characters employed. The passions of 
oriental nations are not to be adjudged 
by those impulses which are common 
in occidental climates. We must 
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not forget that Adosinda and Roderick 
are meridional Europeans, and _ that 
their bosoms are fraught with all the 
impetuous feelings universal amongst 
Spaniards—not forgetting the pecu- 
liarity of the situations in which those 
two personages find themselves, and 
also that it is the business of poetry 
to dignify every incentive by which 
grand consummations in behalf of vir- 
tue are achieved ; and we must equally 
remember that Thalaba and Ladurdad 
are agents in that inflammatory region, 
the inhabitants of which have been 
appropriately styled 

‘* Souls made of fire, and children of the 

sun, 
With whom revenge is virtue !” 


Thus considered, we confidently 
state, notwithstanding Mr. Thomas 
Babington Macauley’s assertion to the 
contrary, that, by every honest reader, 
Mr. Southey’s personages will be found 
depicted true to life and to poetry ;— 
particularly if the following passage 
from Aristotle’s Treatise on Poetry be 
taken into consideration—which, in 
the present instance, the Cantab logi- 
cian and Greek scholar seems, most 
unaccountably, to have forgotten. 

“ With respect to the manners, four 
things are to be attended to by the poet. 

“ First, and principally, they should 
be good. Now manners, or character, 
belong, as we have said before, to any 
speech or action that manifests a certain 
disposition ; and they are bad, or good, 
as the disposition manifested is bad, or 
good. This goodness of manners may 
be found in persons of every descrip- 
tion: the manners of a woman, or of a 
slave, may be good ; though, in general, 
women are, perhaps, rather bad than 
good, and slaves altogether bad. 

“« The second requisite of the manners 
is propriety. There is a manly character 
of bravery and fierceness, which cannot, 
with propriety, be given to a woman. 

“The third requisite is resemblance ; 
for this is a different thing from their 
being good, and proper, as above de- 
scribed. 

“The fourth is wniformity ; for even 
though the model of the poet’s imitation 
be some person of ununiform manners, 
still that person must be represented as 
uniformly ununiform. * * * 

‘“< In the manners, as in the fable, the 
poet should always aim, either at what 
is necessury, OF what is probable ; so that 
such a character shall appear to speak or 
act, necessarily, or probably, in such a 
manner, and this event to be the neces- 
sary or probable consequence of that. 
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«« Since tragedy is an imitation of what 
is best, we should follow the example of 
skilful portrait-painters ; who, while they 
express the peculiar lineaments, and pro- 
duce a likeness, at the same time improve 
upon the original. And thus, too, the 
poet, when he imitates the manners of 
passionate men, (or of indolent, or any 
other of a similar kind,) should draw an 
example approaching rather to a good, 
than to a hard and ferocious character: 
as Achilles is drawn by Agatho and by 
Homer. These things the poet should 
keep in view ; and, besides these, what- 
ever relates to those senses which ‘have a 
necessary connexion with poetry.” 

The Edinburgh critic has, most un- 
fairly, endeavoured to assimilate the 
actual character of the poet with the 
fictitious characters of the poet’s per- 
sonages. That all authors, more or 
less, mix up their personal feelings 
and views with certain of their charac- 
ters, is true; but we boldly assert that, 
in every tale or poem which depicts 
virtuous characters and involves a use- 
ful moral, it is utterly impossible to 
draw any line of demarcation, and say 
where reality ends and fiction com- 
mences: and indeed it would signify 
little, were that possible, because the 
end of the labour is praiseworthy, 
and therefore the elaboration must also 
be praiseworthy, in whatsoever manner 
it may be effected. And in this view, 
as every tree is known by the quality 
of its fruit, the character of the man 
is to be guessed at by the nature of 
his writings. Thus, a good man may 
always be recognised by the moral 
tendency of his writings, of whatso- 
ever description may be the instru- 
ments employed for the completion of 
his purpose. It is only in composi- 
tions of an evil and dangerous tendency 
that you can fancy you trace out the 
mental portraiture of the agent :—good- 
ness being of a more essential nature 
than evil, which is more allied to our 
condition, and always comes home to 
our perception in a much more decided 
form than its opposite. Thus, in Don 

Juan, the world have fancied that 
Byron’s character was much more 
closely delineated than has been Sir 

Walter Scott’s in his Ivanhoe, or 
Gothe’s in Wilhelm Meister. 

Mr. Macauley charges Mr. Southey 
with having “ shewn more respect to 
Mr. Owen of Lanark than to Mr. Hal- 
lam or to Dr. Lingard.” To estimate 

the powers of others is so arbitrary an 
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act, that it were vain to attempt to re- 
duce it to any rule. In the present 
instance, however, we are at no loss 
for a reason. Mr. Southey has done 
the thing of which he has been accused, 
merely because, in comparison with 
the two other gentlemen, he considers 
Mr. Owen to be the more praise- 
worthy individual. He has convicted 
Mr. Hallam of glaring inaccuracies in 
his Constitutional History—and Dr. 
Lingard of uttering falsehoods in his 
History of England. Surely these are 
sufficient reasons for his judgments ; 
which reasons, moreover, are to be 
seen written down, with all due deli- 
beration, in the pages of the Quarterly 
Review. But perhaps the logical Can- 
tab and Prepestinep or HEAVEN 
never condescends to open the pages 
of that publication ? 

“ Mr. Southey’s political system,” 
says his critic, “‘ is just what we might 
expect from a man who regards polities 
not as a matter of science, but as a 
matter of taste and feeling. All. his 
schemes of government have been in- 
consistent with themselves. In his 
youth he was a republican ; yet, as he 
tells us in his preface to these Col- 
loquies, he was, even then, opposed to 
the Catholic claims,” &c.—we have 
already given the whole of the para- 
graph. In answer, we reply briefly: 
1. Although Mr. Southey may regard 
politics “ not as a matter of science, 
but as a matter of taste and feeling,” 
it behoves not Mr. Macauley to bring 
the charge of inconsistency against the 
Laureate in particular—but rather 
against those members of his own 
House who have wantonly and impu- 
dently forfeited their pledged faith to 
their country—and apostatised and 
ratted from their own confiding party 
for a worse motive than defect of taste 
or misapplication of feeling — ror 
BASE WORDLY EMOLUMENT AND A 
HIRELING STIPEND.—2. To say of a 
young man that in his youth he was 
a republican, is almost the best praise 
that can be yielded to the purity and 
goodness of his nature. A ripened 
judgment is a thing unnatural for youth 
—and, without a ripened judgment, it 
is impossible to say to a certainty that 
republicanism is one of those errant 
false lights which have worked infinite 
woe to the world. But it is natural 


that a youth, even in his youngest 
if he be possessed of 


years, should, 
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quick feelings and warmth of heart, 
have some bias; and it is, further, na- 
tural that he should lean towards that, 
whatever it may be, which is brought 
nearest to a heart so liable to excitation. 
Now, the story of republican Rome and 
republican Greece (in the usual course 
of study) is forced upon him as a subject 
for every day’s, every hour’s considera- 
tion, until his imagination becoming in- 
flamed by contemplating the actions of a 
Miltiades, and Themistocles, and Aris- 
tides, — of an Epaminondas, Phocyon, 
and Thrasybulus,—of a Coriolanus and 
Cincinnatus,—ofa Scipio and Regulus ; 
—he imagines that all blessings and all 
glory in governments must How from 
republics; and, consequently, he is 
induced to become a warm republican, 
until a further knowledge of the consti- 
tution and essence of happiness induces 
an alteration in his opinions. Viewing 
the matter in this light, we are confident 
that every reader will consider the re- 
publicanism of boyhood and early youth 
as not only venial, but praiseworthy.— 
3. Though Mr. Southey bean ultra-Tory, 
there is no necessity for following pre- 
cisely along the ruts and in the foot- 
marks made by every other ultra-Tory 
that ever preceded him.—4. That Mr. 
Southey bears not mortal enmity to those 
individuals who have been politically 
opposed to him, may be proved from 
his recent Life of John Bunyan. The 
amplest justice has been done to that 
obstinate, yet honest non-conformist ; 
and the kindness of feeling which he 
has evinced towards the old offender 
and scurrilist, Mr. Hone, has drawn 
upon himself the displeasure of his 
own party.—5. Democracy does not 
predicate the removal of religious dis- 
tinctions. The religion of Rome, and 
the schools of ancient philosophy, con- 
tinued in vigour, notwithstanding the 
existence of democracy. 

We now turn to that paragraph 
wherein is contained Mr. Southey’s 
confession against butchers. And, 1. 
Because butchers are in an employ- 
meut which is beneficial to society, is 
no reason why they, by the wear and 
tear of that employment, should not be 
divested of all humanity, as much as 
coal-heavers are rendered unfit for the 
society of the Duke of Wellington, or 
nightmen or scavengers for associating 
with Sir Robert Peel, or Mr. Dawson, 
or the Bishop of London.—2. Though 
** the certain law or custom” prejudicial 
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to the milky characters of butchers, 
“ may never have existed but in the 
imaginations of old women,” still the 
very inference from its being, by Mr. 
Macauley’s own acknowledgment, ha- 
bitual to the imaginations of old 
women—who, Heaven knows, form 
perhaps a larger portion of the com- 
munity than the Athenian critic will 
allow—is, that it has somewhat of the 
character, and therefore somewhat of 
the truth, of a popular proverb.—3. 
“ Looking with favour on a soldier” 
argues not, in respect to Mr. Southey, 
“that human blood is by no means 
an object of so much disgust as the 
hides and paunches of cattle ;” or that 
he loves the stench of human carnage, 
because, “ in 1814, he poured forth 
poetical maledictions on all who talked 
of peace with Buonaparte.” If this 
were true of the Laureate, Mr. Pitt, 
and the late Lord Melville, and his 
present Majesty, and his immortal 
father, and the late Lords Liverpool 
and Castlereagh, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and Sir Walter Scott, and Mr. 
Wordsworth, with every man who ever 
lighted a farthing rushlight in illumina- 
tion of the glorious successes of our na- 
tional armies, would severally be fiends 
of equal magnitude with the quiet, 
unobtrusive, placable Mr. Southey. — 
4. The ecstasy which broke forth in 
The Poet’s Pilgrimage is very good 
“ poetical inspiration,” notwithstand- 
ing the shallow-pated Mr. Thomas 
Babington Macauley’s naked assertion 
to the contrary; and if the magpie- 
tongued criticaster had turned up to 
the poem, he would have paused, 
and perhaps felt, a secret shame at 
bringing his atrocious charge against 
the gentle laker ;—first, because his 
opening motto from Pindar shews that 
his poetical mind was rhapsodising over 
the brilliance of national triumph.— 
Secondly, because the proem would have 
presented as sweet a family picture as 
the kindest-hearted of poets ever drew. 
The man who can without besitation— 
nay, with pleasure — participate in the 
youthful frolics of children, and who, 
even after having arrived at the ma- 
turity of human life, still retains in 
his bosom the desire for self-improve- 
ment, and the unsubdued spark of 
youthful emulation, is not exactly the 
individual whose nostrils are to be de- 
lighted by the fetid effluvia steaming 
over a field of slaughtered bodies : 
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“ Scoff ye who will! but let me, gracious Heaven, 
Preserve this boyish heart till life’s last day ! 
For so that inward light by nature given 
Shall still direct, and cheer me on my way ; 
And, brightening as the shades of age descend, 
Shine forth with heavenly radiance at the end. 


This was the morning light vouchsafed, which led 
My favoured footsteps to the Muse’s hill, 

Whose arduous paths I have not ceased to tread, 
From good to better, persevering still ; 

And, if but self-approved, to praise or blame 





And thirdly, because of his matto to the 
First Part, from A’schylus,Twy woduxrovwy 
yup oun kexowos Otol, which at least infers a 
belief in the poet’s mind, that those who 
had died in the cause of their country 
had not fallen unregarded of heaven. 
5. The Scandinavian, during his rugged 
age, wherein individual muscle and 
bone were the grand criterions for hu- 
man perfection, and whose peculiar 
state of society impelled him to the 
daily exercise of that muscle and bone, 
argued, in all matters in which he had 
the slightest concernment, from him- 
self to the nation—self being to his 
darkened vision the great object of 
care. Under a different system of 
religious society and policy, we, in our 
day, argue from the nation at large to 
ourselves, individual concernment being 
subordinate to general interest. The 
Scandinavian bard sung of the ferocious 
exploits of a single hero—Mr. Southey 
has spoken in glowing colours, and 
thanked God for the victories of our 
national arms during a struggle, in 
which, by their uniform conduct, the 
armies of Britain have earned for them- 
selves a never-dying renown. Are 
these parallel cases? If so, then was 
king David, of Israel, the ‘* man after 
God’s own heart,” an accursed monster ; 
for he, too, has exulted, and given that 
very God the glory for the war-like 
achievements of his people. 

Having now, we trust, refuted these 
various allegations against the Laureate 
of England, let us, in our turn, ask, 
whence has Mr. Thomas Babington 
Macauley learned this extreme tender- 
ness of heart which makes him shrink 
in utter horror from even the narration 
ofa battle? We are, we confess, totally 
at a loss to trace it to any other source 
save the instructions derived from his 
own soft-hearted father, who, before 
he commenced the career of anti- 
colonist and the friend of humanity, 
was formerly, as we have heard, a 


Indifferent, while I toil for lasting fame.” 


St. 20,21, Proem. Po, Pil. 


slave-driver in one of our colonies; 
and in that capacity created for him- 
self a memorable name as a strict 
disciplinarian. He could tell his son 
of the various modifications of human 
anguish. 

We have in this argumentum ad 
lanionem taken Mr. Thomas Babington 
Macauley’s wording of Mr. Southey’s 
sense, and argued against him by 
using his own statement as the basis 
of our remarks. For the further satis- 
faction of our readers, we now say ex- 
plicitly, that the Cantab has most un- 
fairly garbled the obvious meaning of 
his author. We have not space to give 
the passage, which we should be glad 
to do; but by turning to p. 129 of 
Vol. I. of the Progress and Prospects, 
&c., it will, we are sure, be confessed 
by every candid dealer, that the spirit 
of the Laureate’s observations are 
directly in the teeth of the philanthropic 
and logical Cantab’s interpretation. 

The last extract which we shall give 
from this egregious logician’s attack 
on the Poet Laureate is the following : 


‘‘ Mr. Southey entertains as exag- 
gerated a notion of the wisdom of govern- 
ments as of their power. He speaks 
with the greatest disgust of the respect 
now paid to public opinion. That opi- 
nion is, according to him, to be distrust- 
ed and dreaded ; its usurpation ought to 
be vigorously resisted ; and the practice 
of yielding to it is likely to ruin the 
country. To maintain police is, accord- 
ing to him, only one of the ends of go- 
vernment. Its duties are patriarchal 
and paternal. It ought to consider the 
moral discipline of the people as its first 
object, to establish a religion, to train 
the whole community in that religion, 
and to consider all dissenters as its own 
enemies. 

“* « Nothing,’ says Sir Thomas, ‘ is 
more certain than that religion is the 
basis upon which civil government rests ; 
that from religion power derives its 
authority, laws their efficacy, and both 
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their zeal and sanction ; and it is neces- 
sary that this religion be established as 
for the security of the state, and for the 
welfare of the people, who would other- 
wise be moved to and fro with every 
wind of doctrine. A state is secure in 
proportion as the people are attached to 
its institutions ; it is, therefore, the first 
and plainest rule of sound policy, that 
the people be trained up in the way they 
should go. The state that neglects this 
prepares its own destruction; and they 
who train them in any other way are 
undermining it. Nothing in abstract 
science can be more certain than these 
positions are.’ 

« « All of which,’ answers Montesinos, 
‘are nevertheless denied by our pro- 
fessors of the arts Babblative and Scrib- 
blative ; some in the audacity of evil 
designs, and others in the glorious as- 
surance of impenetrable ignorance.’ 

“« The greater part of the two volumes 
before us is merely an amplification of 
these absurd paragraphs. What does 
Mr. Southey mean by saying, that re- 
ligion is demonstrably the basis of civil 
government? He cannot surely mean 
that men have no motives except those 
derived from religion for establishing 
and supporting civil government, that 
no temporal advantage is derived from 
civil government, that man would expe- 
rience no temporal inconvenience from 
living in a state of anarchy? If he al- 
lows, as we think he must allow, that it 
is for the good of mankind in this world 
to have civil government, and that the 
great majority of mankind have always 
thought it for their good in this world to 
have civil government, we then have a 
basis for government quite distinct from 
religion. It is true, that the Christian 
religion sanctions government, as it 
sanctions every thing which promotes 
the happiness and virtue of our species. 
But we are at a loss to conceive in what 
sense religion can be said to be the basis 
of government, in which it is not also 
the basis of the practices of eating, 
drinking, and lighting fires in cold 
weather. Nothing in history is more 
certain than that government has ex- 
isted, has received some obedience, and 
given some protection, in times in which 
it derived no support from religion,—in 
times in which there was no religion that 
influenced the hearts and lives of men. 
It was not from dread of Tartarus, or 
belief in the Elysian fields, that an 
Athenian wished to have some institu- 
tions which might keep Orestes from 
filching his cloak, or Midias from break- 
inghis head. ‘ It is from religion,’ says 
Mr. Southey, ‘ that power derives its 
authority, and laws their efficacy.’ From 
what religion does our power over the 
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Hindoos derive its authority, or the law 
in virtue of which we hang Brahmins its 
efficacy? For thousands of years civil 
government has existed in almost every 
corner of the world,—in ages of priest- 
craft,—in ages of fanaticism,—in ages of 
Epicurean indifference,—in ages of en- 
lightened piety. However pure or im- 
pure the faith of the people might be, 
whether they adored a beneficent or a 
malignant power, whether they thought 
the soul mortal or immortal, they have, 
as soon as they ceased to be absolute 
savages, found out their need of civil 
government, and instituted it accord- 
ingly. It is as universal as the practice 
of cookery. Yet it is as certain, says 
Mr. Southey, as any thing in abstract 
science, that government is founded on 
religion. We should like to know what 
notion Mr. Southey has of the demon- 
strations of abstract science. But a 
vague one, we suspect. 

“The proof proceeds. As religion 
is the basis of government, and as the 
state is secure in proportion as the people 
are attached to its institutions, it is, 
therefore, says Mr. Southey, the first 
rule of policy, that the government should 
train the people in the way in which 
they should go; and it is plain that 
those who train them in any other way 
are undermining the state. 

** Now, it does not appear to us to be 
the first object that people should always 
believe in the established religion, and 
be attached to the established govern- 
ment. A religion may be false. A go- 
vernment may be oppressive. And what- 
ever support government gives to false 
religions, or religion to oppressive go- 
vernments, we consider as a clear evil.” 

Any body may see with half an eye 
that Mr. Macauley’s assertions in that 
passage of his own which precedes the 
paragraph from Mr. Southey’s volumes 
are not involved in that paragraph. 
If Mr. Southey has alleged such a 
monstrous proposition as that Public 
Opinion is to be “ distrusted and 
dreaded” (though we do not believe 
that he has, and pery Mr. Macauley 
to the proof), the passage ought to 
have been extracted, and given forth 
for the wonder of the world. For any 
person who has advanced so abominable 
a position, crucifixion, or cremation, 
by the hands of Mr. Macauley, the 
high priest of persiflage and liberality, 
were too easy a death. Let us, how- 
ever, see whether this Athenian babbler 
has reason on his side for what he has 
so impudently set down against the 
Laureate. 

Do away with charity and affection, 
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which are the gifts of Religion, and 
you destroy the universal chain that 
binds man.to man, and leave a direful 
Necessity as the dark arbiter of human 
destiny. If necessity had a certain 
uniform course, it were well; but there 
is unhappily a separate necessity for 
every man’s mind, and the conse- 
quence is, that there would be a per- 
petual jarring in the world, were there 
not some restraining power. As there 
would in such a state of things be no 
regular and guiding movement, Civil 
Government must be dependent for 
its existence on merely accidental good, 
which, as Warburton justly says, is a 
mere solecism. The legislator cannot 
be perpetually watching to see if each 
individual is conducting himself justly 
towards his neighbour, for his eyes 
must sometimes slumber; and how 
dreadful would become the state of 
society did not individuals at such 
moments or contingencies continue to 
act justly towards one another. But 
of justice, men can have no perception 
without the previous perception of 
moral good and evil—nor of moral 
good and evil without some religious 
belief, for mora] good and evil would 
vary according to the different compre- 
hensions of men and of nations, unless 
their rule were defined. Now the de- 
finition of a rule argues obligation— 
obligation amongst men in ill-adjusted 
society argues superiority of power in 
some one other than a fellow-creature, 
since, in the abstract, all men are 
equal, and that some one must be a 
Being superior to the order of man. 
Hence originates Religion. 

If you allow this argument in part, 
you must allow it in toto, because 
men are gifted with a quality called 
judgment, whereby they are enabled 
to see the aptitude of things to their 
own purposes; and, as Mr. Macauley 
has not gone to the extent to say, that 
any nation, after having discovered the 
binding power of religion, and the cer- 
tain good which it has induced amongst 
men, have rejected it, depending en- 
tirely on the chances of accidental good, 
we may be allowed to conclude, that, 
when the efficacy of religion has been 
once discovered, human judgment will 
point out the necessity of seizing on 
its unreserved appliances. In the first 
discovery lies the whole difficulty. 
“ Nothing is more certain than that 
government has existed—has received 
some obedience, and given some pro- 
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tection, in times in which it. derived 
no support from religion.” Observe 
how cunningly the vulpine Cantab has 
shapen his phraseology : “ some” is a 
very indefinite measure to be employed 
by a wordy and shuffling gentleman, 
who boasts of his preciseness in defini- 
tions—equally so is the unqualified 
use of the term “ government,” both 
in regard to its abstract and its referen- 
tial meaning, particularly as, in the 
latter case, a man must either take the 
Cantab at his assertion, or else must 
travel over the expanse of the earth to 
discover the secret nook where so curi- 
ously constructed a government can 
have existed, unrevealed to all mankind 
save to this Edinburgh Reviewer and 
Prepestinep oF Heaven. If Mr. 
Macauley’s argument be worth a rotten 
nut, we are enabled by a parity of 
reasoning to disprove the efficacy of 
every beneficial institution: e. g. No- 
thing in history is more certain than 
that thieving has existed, has achieved 
some exploits, and enjoyed some mea- 
sure of impunity, in times in which 
the laws against it were severest. 
What do our readers think of this 
precious mode of argumentation? are 
they convinced that laws against theft 
are inefficacious, and that it is the 
blessed privilege of thieving to enjoy 
a happy and prosperous existence !— 
Mr. Macauley has made one broad 
statement—we make another: ours is, 
that NEVER, at any period of the world, 
has government existed without the 
aid and support of religion. 

We have filled up more pages than 
we intended with our observations on 
the quackery of this precious Theban. 
It is in the nature of true Quackery to 
exhibit monstrous inconsistencies in 
conduct. Thus has it happened to 
Mr. Thomas Babington Macauley. 
His father “ consorts” with Mr. Wm. 
Wilberforce, and is allowed at all 
hands (indeed the old gentleman boasts 
of it) to be a saint of the first magni- 
tude. The son, too, would shew him- 
self, by his spoutings, and declamations, 
and political faith, to be his father’s 
companion in the career of holiness. 
Now, surely, the first axiom of the sect 
of which both the old and the young 
man are members, ought to be, that 
without religion (let them qualify it as 
they may) social existence cannot be 
carried onward. But the latitudinarian 
principles and opinions ofthe son, as ex- 
pounded in the article on Mr. Southey’s 
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volumes, would go to prove that: reli- 
gion is not essential to social existence. 
Surely, if he would be thought sincere in 
the faith ofthe Saints, and, notwithstand- 
ing his own sceptical opinions, he ought 
to have written up, instead of attempt- 
ing to write down, the necessity of a 
state religion—since, and laying aside 
all crude theories, the efficacy of re- 
ligion over society has been tried and 
proved, over and over again, ten 
thousand times, to be most beneficial. 
But Mr. Thomas Babington Macauley 
is a quack and a pseudo-philosopher, 
and accordingly, no two of his opinions 
or actions will be found to tally or 
coincide. 

But why should he have singled out 
Mr. Southey for his fierce and foul 
vituperation? No one can impugn 
the harmless tenure of Mr. Southey’s 
life, or his retiring nature (particularly 
since he refused a seat in that very sa- 
pient assembly, of which Mr. Macauley 
is so bright and particular a star), or 
the sincerity of his faith, or his earnest 
wish to further the improvement of his 


Stanzas. 
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fellow-creatures, or the soundness of 
his scholarship. Now, for any, or all 
these reasons, however Mr. Macauley 
may differ from the Laureate, surely 
the latter, if the Cantab be a saint, or 
even a Christian, deserves respectful 
consideration and fair usage, to say no- 
thing of love, charity, mercy, and for- 
bearance — qualities which, by their 
beauty of conduct on all occasions, the 
saints have identified with themselves. 
But his false reasonings and low abuse 
of the Laureate prove Mr. Thomas 
Babington Macauley to be no whit 
better than the general run of his sinful 
fellow-creatures. The Laureate has 
made for himself a fair reputation— 
the Cantab has made for himself no 
reputation at all for any thing fair or 
manly—the moral beggar, therefore, 
hates his richer neighbour, and that 
hatred is manifested in the exquisite 
piece of criticism, the beauties of which 
we have done all that in us lay to shew 
forth to the admiration of an enrap- 
tured world.—Well hast thou spoken, 
O son of Laius !— 


Q whore, nai Tugavy, Os TEN TEINS 
UriePigoucn tw Torvenaw fiw, 


bcos wap vpusv 6 Qbovos QurAaccsras 
ap Up 


STANZAS. 


Wuar is an eye to the dawning day ? 
What is a song to the murmuring river ? 


What is youth to a morn of May,— 

Which buds, and wi// blossom and bud for ever, 
’Tween scorching June and the April rain, 
Like a sweet dream in a life of pain? 


There is a mote in the brightest eye ; 
Harshness there is in the sweetest singing ; 
And youth, though it blossom, will surely die— 
Perhaps while the marriage-bells are ringing— 
Die, and the spirit of life that burns 
So bravely, flieth—and ne’er returns! 


Oh! men have never, in their dim lot, 
All that lives of bright and fair ; 

Much there is which they have not,— 
Wisdom, strength, and riches rare, 

Beauty in the lives of flowers, 

Beyond even the dreams of ours ! 


Wisdom dwells with beast and bird, 
Prudence, pleasure, length of days ; 

Yet their boasts are never heard 
Stunning earth to yield them praise: 

Proud, unprospering Man alone 


Talks —and all his folly ’s known ! 


J.B. 
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Kisfaludy’s Meeting of the Similes. 


THE MEETING OF THE SIMILES. 


In our last, we expressed much regret at being prevented, by want of space, 
from inserting a translation of Kisfaludy’s singular production, The Meeting of 
the Similes. Perhaps, in the whole range of Magyar poetry, there is not to be 
found a composition equalling it in degree; and in no other language can we 
hope to meet with any thing of the kind. For which reasons we, with our 
accustomed zeal and energy, have encountered the incalculable toil of translating 
it: and here, with many lamentations for its brevity, we invite the attention of 
the learned and unlearned, of every sex, age, and condition, to 


KISFALUDY’S MEETING OF THE SIMILES. 


Scenr—A very pleasant part of Parnassus. 
Apotto enthroned. Around him the 
Nive Muszs, seated on reversed flower- 
pots. To the right and left of the throne, 
a multitude of Simries, huddled toge- 
ther, and, to all appearance, very un- 
comfortable. 


Apotto riseth, and saith: 

** Chaste maiden ladies! Empresses of 
song! 

Inspirers of the miscellaneous throng ! 

I have, of late, been dinn’d with one 
loud prayer, 

The wail of Similes in wild despair. 

Your bards, they say, have pull’d them 
so about, 

Poor devils! that they’re utterly worn 
out, 

I'll not detain you by a prosy speech, 

But hope you'll listen to the plaints of 
each, 

And, on reflection, say which you ob- 
serve is 

Entitled to relief from further service.” 


Apollo having resumed his seat, the 
following pithy proclamation is made 


by the HERALD. 


“« Let any Simile, who claims relief, 
Stand forth, and have the kindness to be 
brief.” 


The living Ass comes forward, drag- 
ging the dead Lion after him. Having 
brayed thrice to clear his throttle, he 
beginneth, continueth, and endeth, as 
followeth : 


‘« May it please your Godship, and each 
gentle Virgin, 

To lend an ear (laughter) to what I have 
to urge in 

My own excuse—albeit here guilty 
pleading 

To flagrant want of loyalty and breeding. 

When this dead Lion —d—n him !—was 
in life, 

He did me wrong, but I avoided strife, 

Knowing I had no chance : —but, when 
he died, 

Then ay sneak’d I to my sovereign’s 
side, 


And, mindful of past suffering, kick’d 
his corse. 

I know ’twas wrong—nay, nothing could 
be worse— 

But tenfold vengeance fell on my fine 
head : 

Would he were living, and poor Donkey 
dead ! [ Weeps. 

Mighty and most musical Apollo ! 

Ladies! whose judgment I am bound to 
follow, 

I solemnly aver that, had I thought 

The Bowls of Earth my woe would thus 
have wrought, 

T’ avoid them, I had bowed my noble 
ears, 

In meek submission, to the trenchant 
shears ; 

And for this Lion, rather than have 
kick’d him, 

With loyal tongue I would have humbly 
lick’d him: 

Doneany thing, t’ escape the dire vexatien 

Of being every numskull’s illustration. 

Upon my faith, I can no longer stand it! 

And, therefore, trust that you, who can 
command it, 

Will order that this Lion and myself 

May now be laid for ever on the shelf.” 


AProtto. 
‘* Yours has ever been a potent jaw— 
Now, great orator, you may withdraw.” 


The Donkey withdraws sulkily, drag- 
ging the Lion away with him. Where- 
upon advanceth 


A Puppy-poe, and saith: 
“* Your Godship, too, will bear in mind, 


beg, 
That ’gainst the Lion I ne’er lifted leg : 
Scorning all reply 
To Pidcock’s paltry lie, 
I still request, that poets, for the future, 
May praise me or, atall events, be neuter.” 


APotto. 
«* Herald! see that out of court he be sent : 
These puppy-dogs I frequently remark, 
But very seldom see them duly decent ; 
And, if disturb’d, they’re sure to snarl 
and bark.” 
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The Puppy-dog is driven off; and 
a wild Elephant comes forward, walk- 
ing eval between two tame ones. 


Witp Evepnant. 

** How long, great Apollo! am I doom’d 
to lag 

Between these two fools, while my ener- 
gies flag? 

Yet not, O ye Muses! because I’m thus 
led, 

Like a neutralised judge, do I wish my- 
self dead : 

No—bondage, though bad, ’s not so bad, 
on the whole, 

As being bored by the bore of the Board 
of Control ; 

My two tame tormentors maliciously 
chuckled, 

When forcing me on at the call of a 


” 


APpoLto. 
“ Hold —nothing ’gainst th’ administra- 
tion— 
Your case shall have consideration. 
So get you gone, and, from this hour, 
Ne’er speak the truth of those in power.” 


The Elephant grunts some inarticu- 
Jate oaths, and retires, as he came, be- 
tween his two leaders. Then the Lap 
of Pleasure and the Lap of Indolence 
squat down in front of Apollo, to whom 
the following address is uttered by 


Tue Lap or PLeasure. 
** Behold me full—and here, before thy 
throne, a 
Apollo! claim I to be left alone!” 


After which, argueth 


Tue Lap or INDOLENCE. 

** She says she’s full—by Jove! I’m 
fuller, 

And all may see my load ’s far duller ; 
If eather be set free, 
I hope you'll think of me. 


They modestly sidle off, and are 
succeeded by the Seat of Honour. 


Seat or Honour. 
** Apollo! I think I’ve good reason to 
pout—” 
Apotto (abruptly). 
“ Herald! pray kick this queer nonde- 
script out.” 


The Seat of Honour is kicked out 
accordingly. 

The Arms of Victory and the Arms 
of Morpheus both advance on finger- 
tips. Neither will give way. The‘Arms 
of Victory assume a menacing attitude, 
but fall asleep on touching the Arms of 
Morpheus ; and the latter are ordered 
to depart with this new load. The 
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Sword of Damocles then struts forward 
proudly on its point, a single Hair 
sticking featherwise out of the hilt. 


Tue Sworp. 


** Apollo! I with confidence appeal 
To you and to the Muses—you must feel 
That I, a haughty and imperial Sword, 
Who once, to justify a monarch’s word, 
Was o’er his fav’rite’s head suspended, 
Should long have found my labour ended. 
But no—the precious Poet’s barren brains 
Must needs perpetuate my pendent pains! 
I’d rather rust for ever in the scabbard, 
Than thus be twirl’d about by ev’ry blab- 
bard : 
I ask for justice’”—— 


Here the Hair bristleth up, and saith : 


« And I, as the Hair, 

From which he has hung all this while, 
must declare, 

(In hope it may make his strong claim 
all the stronger) 

I'll be d—d if he dangles from me any 
longer !” 

APoLLo. 

“That, Mr. Hair, ’s a very rude ex- 
pression, 

And cannot be permitted here in session ; 

However, I forgive your indiscretion, 

And promise to relieve you from oppres- 
sion.” 


The Sword and Hair retire more 
haughtily than they came, and Silent 
Sorrow, with great timidity, advances. 


Sitent Sorrow. 
‘** Unaccustom’d as I am to public speak- 


ing, 

Back to my seat I would fain be sneak- 
ing ; 

I only beg the Bards may henceforth 
borrow 

Some name, besides my own, to meet 


the morrow.” 


Apotto. 
‘© Madam, you'll be reliev’d—that’s 
certain— 
But hold—who moves bebind yon cur- 
tain ?” 


The Herald draws up a veil-like sort 
of curtain, and discovers “ Patience 
on a Monument, smiling at Grief.” 

Patience. 
“« Thanks, great Apollo! for this late 
relief— 
For, I presume, I now may frown at grief. 
Seldom do I use a harsh expression— 
Never do I lose my self-possession— 
But still must say that, should the court 
declare, 
—What would be grossly, palpably un- 
fair— 
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That I must longer sit in durance vile, 
At least, I am determin’d not to smile.” 


APpo.to. 


«* Patience, I pity you, and from my soul! 

But you are placed beyond the court’s 
control : 

Shakespeare has fix’d you where you are, 
and we 

Can ne’er reverse th’ unchangeable de- 
cree. 

To you he gave a figure, formed to strike 

Each metaphoric fool, who scribbles 
‘ like :’ 

’Tis so, and so must be—your case is 
hard ; 

Yet, though we can’t conceive the Bri- 
tish Bard 

So dire a duty to impose upon you meant, 

You still must smile for rhymsters from 
your monument.” 


The curtain falls, and general atten- 
tion is directed to the great Orpheus, 
who advances, surrounded by dancing 
trees. 

Orpuevs. 

‘*My dear Apollo! what, in Pluto’s name, 

Makes me thus plagued with ever-dancing 
fame ? 

I played a tune—and these confounded 
trees 

Began a jig, which, just at first, might 
please 

As something new and singularly clever, 

But is a bore, thus carried on for ever. 

Lodk ye, my friend, | should’nt care a 
d—n if I 

Had but the pow’r to make the things 
re-ramity ; 

But thus, to see them in eternal revel, 

Would vex that great philosopher, the 
devil. 

If it be true, as I am told, that men 

Keep up this dance by scribbling verse, 
why then 

You're just the boy, supported by the 
Muses, 

To make the rhymers do as 
chooses: ~ 

Which is, that trees should stand, that 
I should play, 

And Poetasters puddle on for pay 

Until they sigh their silly souls away.” 


Nature 


APOLLo. 

** Why let the thing go on so long, dear 
Orpheus ? 

You might have set them all to sleep 
through Morpheus. 

However, I'll take care to fix their roots, 

And leave you free to captivate the 
brutes.” 


Orpheus retires amidst his trees; 
and two or three Similes advance to- 
gether, but all give way at the approach 
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of a neat little gentleman, with a neat 
little harp. He bows obsequiously be- 
fore the throne and gracefully to the 
Muses, and sings : 


«‘ Oh there’s not in this wide world a 
mountain so sweet 

As that mount, where the Muses of me- 
lody meet, 

Where the balmiest odours are breathed 
through the bowers, 

And the fair breast of Pleasure peers 
forth among flowers.” 


This strain and the singer thereof 
create a marvellous sensation among 
the Similes. They gradually become 
excited, and the Bard is surrounded 
and closely pressed by 


A Beam, and a Stream, 
A Balm, and a Calm, 
A Bower, and a Flower, 
A Dove, and a Love, 
A Kiss, and a Bliss, 
A Billing, and a Thrilling, 
A Sigh, and a Die, 
and 
All my Eye! 
without Miss Elizabeth Martin, O! 


Thus encompassed, the Poet appeals 
to Apollo in the following address : 


*« Great golden-haired God ! 
It seems rather odd 
That a Bard, such as I, 
So full of variety, 
So lov’d in society, 
Of the kind they call ‘ high ;’ 
Who, to mortals amaze of, 
Have ta’en Virtue’s stays off, 
Yet still kept her purity 
In perfect security ; 
And who, all my life long, 
Have tun’d up my song 
To the folly of fasting 
And to love everlasting— 
Should meet with annoyance 
In a region of joyaunce ! 
These Similes choke me, 
They plague and provoke me. 
Should acts so unfair 
Be approv’d by the chair, 
Then all I can say 
Is, ‘ Would I were away, 
Or that L—sd—e were there.’” 


The little gentleman concludes this' 
address with an air of conscious and 
injured dignity, covered, indeed, by a 
transparent veil of courtesy, which all 
those accustomed to high society find 
so very useful, and those unaccustomed 
to it do so very well without. 


Arotto. 
“* Now, by the radiant glory of my brow! 
The Similes are very right, I vow, 
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No son of earth has with them havoc 
made, 

Like him who thus, unbidden, here has 
stray’d. 

Through life, itwas thy joy strange tricks 
tot 

With these poor devils round me—no 


reply, 
Unless to say by which thou’lt choose to 
die.” 


Tue Barp. 


** Ah! must I then no longer twine 

My verse-wreath, brighter than the vine? 

Must wit and song surround the bowl, 

And I not share the feast of soul ? 

Ah! must sweet woman’s bosom swell, 

And I not live, in rhyme to tell 

What prose can never breathe so well ! 

Say, Beauty! will thy burning sigh, 

And the unholy lighted eye, 

Wild Passion’s empire testify, 

When [ in cold obstruction lie? 

Yes—yes—for still my spirit’s blaze 

Shall shine undimm’d in after days, 

A dazzling light for vestal’s gaze! 

And many a maiden’s heart shall glow 

With flames that else it ne’er might 
know, 

And drink of song’s most sullied streams, 

That steep it in Iilusion’s dreams, 

Until to agony it wake— 

And with the mighty madness break ! 

Though link’d to agencies of ill, 

Tis sweet to be remember’d still : 

And, so we win th’ eternal laurel, 

What matters it about the moral? 
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Then let me quit this life in glee, 
Worthy love, and worthy me, 
Rumpty, tumpty, tumpty ti. 

(To the Similes.) 
Since a choice to the Poet is given, 
A Kiss be my passport to Heaven !” 

He takes a Kiss and expires. The 
uproarious delight of all the Similes is 
such, that Apollo dissolves the meeting 
in high dudgeon, declaring that he will 
leave the said Similes at the mercy of 
Poetasters for ten thousand years longer. 
This decision the Muses prevail on his 
Godship to grant them in writing ; which 
being done, it is forwarded to Earth, 
and is here given: 

“* Ye violators of the virgin page! 
The curse and scourge of each succeeding 


age ; 

The Similes have managed things so ill, 

We leave them at your leaden pleasure 
still ; 

Well knowing, that the end must be the 
same— 

You scorn’d and damned to evanescent 
fame ! 

Whether for lively France ye ply your 
bootless toil, 

Or flit, in Bard’s disguise, o’er Britain’s 
hardy soil, ; 

Or burn in Magyar lamps unprofitable oil, 

Since shine ye may not, glimmer as ye 
™ — 

The iNl-starr’d twinklers of a milk-and- 
watery way!” 
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‘“¢ rue GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS Literary CHARACTERS.” 
No I. 
WILLIAM JERDAN, ESQ., EDITOR OF THE “* LITERARY GAZETTE.” 


[On the opposite page sits William Jerdan, the Editor of the Literary Gasette, 
reduced from six feet high to as many inches — but still the very man. We defy 
pencil or graver to produce a more wonderful likeness. With him begins our 
Gallery of Illustrious Portraits, because upon him depends judicially, in the first 
instance, the fates and fortunes of literary works. He is the grand jury, the 
publisher being only the committing magistrate. The premier pas, therefore, 
belongs to him. We shall follow up the series by other great names. As a 
biography of our hero may be expected —he always writes one himself for his 
own Gallery—we here supply a short sketch, written in our most elaborate style. ] 


Witi1aM Jerpan was born in Scotland about the year 1730. The first seventy 
or eighty years of his life he spent in the usual dissipations of youth—a detail of 
which we may be excused from giving, as the follies of our early days afford no 
instruction to the moralist, and supply no just means of appreciating the cha- 
racter of the full-grown man. On his arrival in London, a centre to which all 
talent gravitates, as certainly as falling bodies descend to the earth, we find him 
employed in that profession by whose labours the opinions, or at least the 
declarations, of our statesmen, are conveyed to the world. Afterwards, filled 
with a just indignation against the vices of society, his name occurs among those 
who determined to tear of! their deceitful mask, and to expose, by name, to the 
public scorn, culprits olen they deemed unworthy of being concealed from the 
penalties of their turpitude. Vice being, as usual, triumphant in this metropolis, 
it is not astonishing that his well-meant endeavours for the public good were not 
long continued ; and we next discover him in the character of Apollo, or, to drop 
the language of mythology, directing the Sun. In this task he was assisted by 
Mr. John Taylor, a gentleman whose name will be remembered as long as the 
tail of Mathews or Gattie waves in the hundreds of Drury, or the courts of 
Covent Garden. The duplex government of these editors was principally 
remarkable for a controversy, carried on in the paper itself between them,—each, 
as he was lord of the ascendant of the day, emptying the vials of abuse upon his 
coadjutor, to the no small diversion of the public. During his solar government, 
he seized, in the lobby of the House of Commons, Bellingham, the assassin of 
Perceval, of which he has given an account in his life of that statesman. After 
favouring the world with a translation of the Hermit in Paris, and other works, 
he finally settled as Editor of the Literary Gazette (a proof of which he is in the 
picture before us reading, with scrutinising eye, in quest of literals) ; and there 
he sits still enthroned, high arbiter of wit. 

So far for a Johnsonian notice —as for the rest, we have not much more to 
add, except that he is the best of good fellows, convivial abroad, hospitable at 
home — that, in spite of what a small set of very small critics, or disappointed 
authors, say, he manages his Literary Gazette admirably well—that he gives the 
earliest ‘literary news—chooses the fairest specimens from new books—does not 
encumber us with criticism, and is wholly free from spite and rivalry. That in 
the hurry of weekly composition and selection, he, or those whom he employs, 
is sometimes mistaken, is true enough ; the only wonder is, that he does not 
slip oftener. A great cry was got up a few years ago by some foolish Cockneys, 
who, having contrived to impose upon him a sonnet of Shakespear's as a ee 
composition, continue to ring the changes on this notable blunder ever since,— 
if there were any man in England on whom the same trick could not have eos 
played with every chance of success. None but a puppy or a pedant will pretend 
that he knows all Shakespear's sonnets by heart. If no worse critical lapse than 
this be committed by Jerdan, he may set his heart at ease, and drink his third 
bottle in quietness. 

His criticism, we are told, is not brilliant or deep—he is no Dr. Johnson, or 
Longinus, or Aristotle, or Schlegel, or any other of the fine names. So he it; 
but there is something to be said for him, nevertheless. With opportunities of 
being smart and caustic, of inflicting hurt and injury, to shew his 


wit or gratify 
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his spleen, he has taken the other course—that of aiding the efforts of early 
genius, of encouraging the hopes of neglected talent, of cheering the path of 
authors anxiously struggling on through the difficulties of their way ; and if the 
books of Colburn and Longman obtain their due share of notice, must it of 
necessity be attributed to other motives than a fair bias in favour of partners and 
friends in whose choice of works his own advice is often taken? It would be 
strange, indeed, if he should not sometimes express in his Gazette the same favour- 
able opinions which urged him to recommend to the publishers the purchase of 
a novel or a poem. 

But supposing this to be a blemish, and admitting that the necessitous Jit- 
térateurs who sometimes contribute to the Gazette, complain every now and 
then of the niggardly hand with which payment for their needy labours is doled 
out,—these are faults of others, not of himself. He supplies us with a pleasant 
paper every Saturday ; and, to conclude, 


“‘ If to his fault some critic errors fall, 
Look in his face, and you'll forget them all.” 


But we allow that the best time for looking at it is not that chosen by our 
Rembrandt —the favourable hour is ten o’clock at night, and his position at 
the head of a table, firmly seated behind an entrenchment of decanters. 


THE YOUNGEST. 


Tue voice of the mourner is heard on the air, 

And the old hall is darkened as midnight were there, 
And the foot-falls are soft, as they feared to awake 

The sleep they would yet give the wide world to break. 


Their youngest, their dearest, is gone to his rest, 
With health on his brow, and with joy in his breast ; 
The morning he bounded all life o’er the hill, 

At night the light step and the glad pulse were still. 


His mother put back the bright curls from his brow, 
And kissed in her pride the white forehead below : 
But the damps on that forehead were gathering fast, 
She kissed them away, but that kiss was her last. 


There are others, his elders, the bold and the fair, 
But they wear not the likeness that he wont to wear, 
With his hair of light gold, his eyes of deep blue ; 
They bring not the father, who perished, to view. 


With his hawk on his hand, his hound at his feet, 
With flowers strewed o’er him the wild and the sweet, 
He lies that short space before beauty is gone, 

When life and when death are commingled in one. 


By turns his bold brothers have over him hung, 

And wept as they gazed on their favourite, their young $ 
But his mother sat by like a statue, no tears 

Relieving the grief that with them disappears. 


Again that dark hall will be opened to day, 

And the hymn, and the pall, and the flowers put away ; 
And, alone in their chapel, the boy will be laid, 

And left, as the dead are, to silence and shade. 


But long will he be to their memory dear— 

Long his glad voice will sound like a dream in their ear : 

They will miss their boy-hunter from banquet and chase, 

And his place, though filled up, be a still vacant place. oe 
L. E. L. 





« Men are but children of a larger 
growth,” 
The proverb says : —and then 
It follows that, in word and action both, 
Boys must resemble men. 
This is sound logic—very sound indeed, 
A regular scholastic ‘‘ argumentum 
Ad homines ;” and if it don’t succeed 
To bring conviction, nothing will con- 
tent ’em. 


Thus thought we, but the only thing 
remaining : 
To satisfy ourselves and prove the 
truth, 
Was, to observe the marvellous novel 
training 
Now ‘“ nationally” practised on our 
youth : 
And so we went to see a great boys’ 
school, 
Where long-legged loggerheads are 
drilled by rule, 
According to the latest regulation. 
The place, they said, had been a chapel 
once ; 
But had such masters now, that any 
dunce 
Might there be taught the way to rule 
a nation. 


The man who shewed the show boys off 
had been 
A corporal, or a soldier of some rank, 
And made them stand or move like a 
machine, 
Or dressed the rebel urchins up in 
flank. 
“There shall be no mistake, my boys!” 
quoth he, 
‘** T am the lad for unanimity ! 
And all things shall be ordered as I 
choose. 
So—mind your P’s and Q’s, 
And, as I bid you, say your A’s and 
O’s*— 


If any dare to murmur, out he goes!” 


Tn sooth, it was a wondrous sight to see 
How all those boys, 
When he held up his cane, looked pi- 
teously, 
And made no noise. 
Full well he seemed to know each little 
mind, 
And all their little ways: 
To some he gave a cuff or word unkind, 
To others praise. 
Praises or cuffs they took in equal part, 
And learned their paltry lessons off by 
heart. 


Visit to a National School. 


VISIT TO A NATIONAL SCHOOL. 


LINES PICKED UP IN NEW PALACE YARD, WESTMINSTER. 










Loud hemmed the pedagogue dragoon, 
and cried, 
(As on his well-trimmed ranks he gazed 
in pride) 
“* Call which you please! 
Then—ask him any question you think 
fit, 
And he shall answer it. 
There are no boys like these !” 
And then he switched his cane, which 
made a noise 
That much the far-famed Russian 
knout resembled ; 
And thereupon those poor unlucky boys 
Looked up and trembled. 


Is this, sighed we, the march of intellect? 
Surely, ’twere better wholly to neglect 
God’s creatures, 
Than thus to seat the wretched beings 
here, 
To stamp with cowardice and slavish 
fear 
Their minds and features ! 
So, to avoid a scene of punishment, 
Caning or blame, 
As, o’er the Catechism, all intent 
He sat, we asked an urchin, ‘* What’s 
your name ?”’ 
The fat-faced blockhead scratched his 
leaden skull, 
And, looking most superlatively dull, 
Gazed at the master for a nod or wink ; 
But, seeing none, the booby seemed to 
think, ; 
And then replied, trembling and doubt- 
ingly, 
“It’s ‘ N or M,’ just ‘ as the case may 


be.’” 


What need of more? Het of the lake, 
Daundering o’er hill and dale, 
Once penned a line we mean to make 
The “ moral” of our tale. 
He thought, when musing o’er the varied 
course 
Pursued by mortals through life’s 
little span, 
They might be traced, like rivers, to 
their source, 
So wrote ‘‘ The boy’s the father of 
the man.” 
And, truly, we opine that men who spring 
From boys like these, 
Will change names, sides, or just say 
any thing 
Their rulers please. 


Q. E. D. 





* The MS. has “ Ayes and Noes,” which must be wrong, as no bey is allowed 


to say “* No” to his master. 
t Wordsworth. 
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THE 


MINOR GREEK POETS.-——NO. I. 


MELEAGER. 


‘** A thing of beauty is a joy for ever; 
Its loveliness increaseth.” 


Amonc the poets of old, who have, in 
the touching words of Keats, left their 
“ names upon a harp-string,” Meleager 
is, I think, one of the most interesting. 
His Anthology has preserved to us some 
of the most beautiful fragments of an- 
cient poesy. Then, indeed, there was 
no Town and Country Magazine, like 
Fraser’s, rendering any Anthology un- 
necessary. Sappho sung, and Lala, the 
Tintoretto of Greece, painted; but no 
man indited an essay on their merits. 
That was a glorious season, when the 
enthusiasm of the people carried the 
harp of genius; when fame was the 
homage of a thousand hearts, and the 
bending of a thousand knees; when 
the dove of beauty sat upon every 
spirit, and its dewy shadow dwelt 
round every thought. But this was in 
the first vintage of the soul, when it 
went into the vineyard, and its fancies 
were bright and numberless as the 


specks of light that flashed in the 


depths of the leaves— Beautiful in- 
deed was the gathering ! 

I know not if my early associations 
have given the charm to the poetry of 
the Greeks which it possesses over me, 
but I love to dwell among its old and 
ivy-grown remembrances, and I feel, 
while reading the thoughts they have 
left us, as | do when gazing upon 
the grassy inscriptions in our Harrow 
churchyard—the brief histories of the 
departed, with some of whom I have 
talked in that very place, and whose 
names are all familiar to me! 

The minor poets of Greece were not, 
like the embalmings of Dr. Chalmers, 
the dry bones of literature; they were 
warm and living spirits, men who had 
partaken of the rich nectar from the 
xenTne acidwy, the cup of song, with 
Pindar, and Euripides, and the elders 
of Athens. The resurrection of poetry 
in the time of /éschylus had ponred a 
glory over the land; the very weeds 
about the sepulchre were lighted up 
by the gleaming of its countenance. 
The curtains of precious imaginings, 
which Pericles drew around Athens 
like a sanctuary, had made it the 
heart’s holiest of holies. Sweet paint- 
ing, the hand’s minstrelsy, was scat- 


tered through every hamlet. The vi- 
sions of Aischylus were embodied b 
the hand of Phidias, and the love- 
creams of Sophocles in the Titian mo- 
dellings of Praxiteles. The character 
given by Pasquier to the reign of 
Henry II. is, in some degree, appli- 
sable to the period of the administra- 
tion of Pericles; then arose, as the old 
parliament advocate quaintly expresses 
it, une grande flotte des poctes. 

Music, or poetry,—for the one was 
garmented in the other,—formed the 
element in which they lived, and moved, 
and had their being. The very air of 
heaven was inspiration. The charac- 
teristic assigned by the Edinburgh Re- 
view to the poetry of Keats might have 
been applied to every Grecian—“ a 
pervading tunefulness of nature.” They 
sat, unthought of tabrets, in the melody 
of their own dreamings; and many a 
hallowed name, that bound up all the 
hopes and prayers of father and mother, 
brother and sister, hath no record re- 
maining to tell us of its habitation. 

Meleager never looked upon that 
season; he was a Syrian by birth, and 
when he came into Greece, about a 
century before our era, the harvest had 
long been gathered in: but some ears 
still lay scattered over the public paths 
and in the shady places ; some harvest- 
ings, amid whose greenness the joy of 
the heart might sit and sing in times 
to come. 

The custom of singing at their ban- 
quets, so prevalent among the Greeks, 
must necessarily have tended to awaken 
a love of light and playful composi- 
tions ; for it was usual with this people, 
whose life appears to have been “ a 
harmony long drawn out,” to pass the 
song from guest to guest, accompany- 
ing it, in their own poetical manner, 
with a branch of myrtle, which the 
singer held in his hand. 

Meleager, like most of the writers in 
the Anthology, is remarkable for the 
grace and sweetness of his expression. 
How very touchingly a natural idea is 
portrayed in 


Ai, ai, Tou To wobtivoy smos Daros 5 
> 
aornaety Adas. 
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I have no intention of being learned 
in these papers, which, upon a classical 
subject, is not the most difficult thing 
imaginable; they will only be the 
rambling notes of my own mind—if 
I may so speak—desiring to bind a 
few flowers round the urn containing 
the ashes of the olden poetry. 

I cannot offer a more satisfactory 
specimen of the grace of Meleager— 
allowing, of course, for the deficiency 
of the translation —than 


THE COMPLAINT. 


Holy Night, and Lamp that burneth 
Darkly in the hour of sleep, 

When the eye of the maiden turneth 
Unto the quiet deep. 


Gentle was the dreamy sigh, 

‘* T will love thee thus, for ever ;” 
Sweeter far the faint reply, 

‘«* T will leave thee—never—never.” 


Timid Evening, thou did’st hear 
The deep and solemn oath, 

And the parting word was in thine ear, 
From the lonely hearts of both. 


Holy Night! my love hath scattered 
My token on the ocean foam,— 

Lamp! thy shaded eye doth light him 
Into a stranger-home! 


We may frequently trace a simi- 
larity, in purity and serenity of thought, 
between the Greek epigram and the 
** Chansons” of the earlier French 
poets. I do not know the author of 
this “ Stanza to Spring,” but I think 


it breathes the spirit of a Grecian song. 


Quand ce beau printems je voy, 
Je appere oy 

Rajeunir la terre et l’onde. 

Il me semble que le jour, 
Et amour, 

Comme enfans naissent au monde. 


The subject of Spring has brought 
to my remembrance a very graceful 
little poem, entitled “ The Garland,” 
by Rutinus, of whom I have no know- 
ledge, except a faint idea that he was 
“a person of quality,” minister, I be- 
lieve, to the Emperor Arcadius, and 
that Claudian has “ hitched” his name 


into two books of invectives. 


I send thee a garland, 
All fragrant and bright ; 
My fingers have wreath’d it 
In dew and in light; 
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The lily that scented 
The nest in the glen; 
The rose, like an orphan, 

Forgotten of men. 


Wreathe the flow’rs round thy brow, 
Proud thou must not be : 

The garland blooms and withereth— 
So it is with thee. 


Avbes nas Anyis nas ov xas 6 orePayos. 


Although far inferior in beauty, there 
is an archness about this address of 
Meleager that renders it no unworthy 
companion :— 


The feet of love are ever sounding 
Faintly in my ears, 

And mine eye doth make its sad reply, 
Silently in tears. 


By night and day, he never resteth, 
Gleeful—unconfined— 

I think the face of my hope hath nested 
For ever in my mind. 


Winged children! doth your mother, 
In your merry play, 

Give you leave to come unto us, 
Not to go away? 


My last specimen shall be one which 
most of my readers will, I doubt not, 
appropriate to themselves. 

THE WISH. 
I would not be the spirit 
Who poureth out the wine 
For the sons of the morning, 
Although his face may shine, 
With gazing on the brightness 
Of a face divine. 


I ask it not, what labour 
Would the Bright One give to me, 
For the charging, the retreating, 
Of love’s chivalry. 
Power, nor wealth, nor glory, 
Cloudy One, I ask of thee. 


This alone my bosom prayeth : 
Let the young boy bear 
My tears unto the heaven 
My w eary heart may share, 
Building up for ever 
Its memorial there. 


Give to me a merry cheek, 
Gladness’ own reflector, 

I may fondly kiss, not wake, 
Virtue’s sweet protector. 
Jove take the rest—unless he please 

To let me take his nectar. 
Tue Harrovian. 





































































































































































































































































































WE have no intention of entering into 
the question of the legality or illegality 
of slavery, either as respects the laws 
of God, or the abstract rule of moral 
right, or the existing institutions of this 
country. Our eyes have lately been 
attracted towards a society, the name of 
which graces the head of this article, 
and which, within the last month, has 
excited no small portion of the public 
attention. The individuals composing 
this junta of philanthropists and philo- 
sophers are the great enemies of the 
West Indian proprietors, a body of 
great wealth and influence in this 
country, which draws its principle of 
vitality and action through the me- 
dium of commerce. As the West 
Indian proprietors are the grand prop 
of the prosperity of our colonies across 
the Atlantic, their actual condition, 
whether prosperous or adverse, is a 
matter of some consequence to every 
true politician and lover of the inter- 
national grandeur of Great Britain, 
although (woe the day !) this has been 
altogether overlooked by the abstract 
reasoners and theorising state-physi- 
cians, who have, by their ignorant 
application of political economy and 
free-trade system, entirely destroyed 
the energies of this once so mighty and 
so glorious nation. 

This Anti-Slavery Society held its 
general meeting at the Freemasons’ 
Hall, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields (we like to be exact when 
speaking of this body of venerable 
sages), and the doors being opened at 
one o'clock precisely, upwards of three 
thousand people flocked into the great 
room, when Mr. Wilberforce took the 
chair, and proceeded to the business of 
the meeting. 

The principal speakers on the occa- 
sion were Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. F. 
Buxton, Lord Milton, Mr. Macauley, 
jun., Lord Calthorp, Mr. Hunt, Mr. 
Brougham, the Rev. Daniel Wilson, 
Mr. Bennet, Mr. Brownlow, Mr. 
Pownall, Mr. H. Drummond, Mr. 
O'Connell, Mr. Denman. 

Mr. Wilberforce, the high priest of 
this philanthropic squad — 

Jamque sacerdotes, primusque Potitius 
ibant — 
commenced the business of the day in 
a long speech, the substance of which 
was tothe following effect:—1. That by 
Mr.Dundas’s plau the death-blow was to 
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have been given to slavery in 1800; but 
that after the lapse of thirty years, no- 
THING had been done. 2. Nothing could 
be done, as anti-colonists were told, 
for the accomplishment of their ob- 
ject, save through “ a long vista of 
possible disappointments and certain 
objections.” 3. That, in 1823, Mr. 
Canning proposed his plan “ to the 
principal West India proprietors, or 
their agents, resident in this country, 
for the purpose of effecting a material 
alteration in the state of things in the 
West Indies ; and the result was, that 
all the leading and influential men of 
that body not only assented to the 
measures (with one single exception) 
which he proposed, but recommended 
them to the adoption of their corre- 
spondents and fellow-planters in the 
different islands of the West Indies.” 
But such proposals of Mr. Canning 
were “ contumaciously” rejected by 
every colonial house of legislature. 
4. That it was painful to see the in- 
consistency of the proprietors in this 
country, who, after their declaration in 
favour of Mr. Canning’s measures, 
retracted that declaration, — superad- 
ding thereunto their approval of the 
“wisdom,” ‘‘ prudence,’ and “ hu- 
manity,” evinced by the planters in 
the West Indies in the rejection of 
those self-same measures. 5. That 
he feared there was a disposition in 
many of the executive to leave the 
slaves in the hands of the planters. 
6. That the planters had cunningly 
contrived to get into the management 
of the emancipation business, for the 
very purpose of mocking and _ frus- 
trating the designs of England; for 
which purpose it behoved not the 
Anti-Slavery Society to transfer to 
others, least of all to the West India 
planters, the performance of a duty 
for the execution of which Provi- 
DENCE HAD ESPECIALLY NOMINATED 
THEMSELVES, i. €. THE MEMBERS COM- 
POSING THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
7. That the condition of the slaves had 
been described as that of the “ happiest 
people in the world, — much happier, 
indeed, than our own peasantry,” — 
which was “a disgusting assertion ; 
FOR HOW COULD THAT MAN BE HAP- 
PIER THAN A FREE MAN WHO WAS 
IN WANT OF ALL THOSE BLESSINGS 
WHICH LIBERTY aFFoRDED?” And 
that those persons who maintained so 
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monstrous a proposition were void of 
true nobility of mind. 8. “ That if 
the slave were indeed happy, he would 
not be so ready to give all the scraped 
earnings of his life ‘for the purchase of 
his own freedom and that of his family ; 
and that this act, on the part of the 
slave, evinced his possession of truer 
nobility of mind than was in the posses- 
sion of those who were the vile upholders 
of the condition of slavery. 9. That 
unless the Anti-Slavery Society effected 
the complete redemption of West India 
slavery, Providence would pour forth 
the vials of its wrath on the sinful head 
of this accursed country. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton asserted, 10, 
That in 1823, exactly upon that day 
seven years, government had taken the 
question in hand, and given a solemn 
pledge that such measures should be 
adopted as would eventually give the 
negro population a participation in 
all the rights and privileges of free- 


men; and that the determination was 
announced to, and approved by, the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, the 
West India interests, and it was heard 
and hailed with grateful delight by 


the public at large. That it was not 
too much to expect compliance with 
the proposition from the colonial as- 
semblies ; but that Jamaica said, “ she 
had done her utmost, and that, having 
made her slaves the happiest PEa- 
SANTRY in the world, she would go no 
further ;” and that even “the little 
island of Tobago said to Great Britain, 
‘ There is our answer, — we will go no 
further.’” That such were the answers 
of the colonies in words, but that their 
acts were still more explicit; for the first 
order in council was that the flagella- 
tion by the cartwhip of females should 
be abolished, as the primary step from 
a state of barbarism ; but that, by a 
majority of two to one, and notwith- 
standing the championship of one 
manly vindicator that female slaves 
should be flogged decently, it was re- 
solved that the thing should continue 
to be enacted indecently. That not- 
withstanding Mr. Canning’s recom- 
mendation of the abolition of the wan- 
ton and degrading use of the whip, to 
excite negroes to labour, an ordinance 
in Jamaica merely substituted thirty- 
nine lashes by the cartwhip, equal to 
500 lashes by the cat-o’-nine-tails. 
That the religious instruction of the 
slaves was prevented by difficulties as 
to the time proper for so doing. That the 
privilege of self-purchase by negroes had 
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been nullified. 11. That in Demerara 
had occurred the murder of the mis- 
sionary Smith; in Barbadoes, the de- 
struction of a methodist chapel ; from 
Berbice came the report of the fiscal of 
the colony; from the Bahamas the 
story of the Mosses ; from Jamaica the 
news of pretended plots and fabricated 
rebellions ; of the deportation of people 
of colour; and also of persecution 
against the teachers of the negroes, — 
one missionary having fallen a victim, 
and another having returned to his 
native land with “ health broken.” 
That 800,000 slaves should not be left 
to the tender mercies of the colonists ; 
and that old pro-colonial opinions 
were remarkable for their extreme 
absurdity. 

Lord Milton asserted, 12, That 
slavery was repugnant to Christianity, 
and that the West Indians had inserted 
an advertisement in the Times news- 
paper, inculpatory of Mr. Wilberforce’s 
character as to consistency. 

Mr. Macauley, jun. argued, 13, That 
the effect of slavery was to diminish 
population, and that it was a mistake, 
to say that the comforts of the slave 
would keep pace with the prosperity of 
the master. ‘ To assert such a pro- 
position,” said the orator, “ was to 
reason from the phenomena of liberty 
to the phenomena of slavery; for it 
might as well be said that the post- 
horse at an election was benefited by 
increased travelling, which added to the 
profits of the master, and in the same 
degree increased the labours and di- 
minished the comforts of the post- 
horse.” 

Lord Calthorp asseverated, 14, That 
in contrasting the expectations of his 
party, with respect to the concessions 
of West Indian planters, with what 
had been done, they would see ample 
grounds for disappointment; and that 
the Anti-Slavery Society had a firm 
hold on the popular feelings of the 
country 

15. Mr. Hunt next addressed the 
meeting of philosophers, philanthro- 
pists, and fair and _ dispassionate 
reasoners; and because he differed 
from them in opinion, he was phi- 
lanthropically, and philosophically, 
and reasonably HISSED AND HOOTED. 
We give his speech uncurtailed, as it 
appears in the Times journal, for a 
purpose with which we will make our 
readers, at the proper moment, ac- 
quainted. 

‘‘ He said he hoped he might be per- 
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mitted to express his sentiments at the 
risk of their not being altogether palat- 
able to the majority of his hearers. 
[ Disapprobation.] He was not the enemy 
of negro emancipation ; on the contrary, 
he had ever been its advocate; but he 
thought the enemies of slavery had much 
employment at their own doors without 
going to the West Indies for objects for 
their sympathies. [ Hisses and‘ Off, off.’] 
He was not to be put down by clamour. 
He was an Englishman, and not a negro 
slave, and had a right to express his opi- 
nions, and would assert that right. 

** Here the clamour increased so much, 
that 

‘‘ Mr. Brougham rose to order. He 
trusted that he was addressing a rational 
assembly, and not one so borne away by 
passion that a fair hearing to those who 
conscientiously differed from them in 
opinion would not be afforded. The 
hon. and learned gentleman implored 
the meeting to give every person a calm 
and fair hearing, otherwise it would be 
justly felt as a censure on their pro- 
ceedings that they would hear but one 
side. ‘[ Hear , hear.) 

« Mr. Hunt resumed. 
repeated, an enemy of negro emanci- 
pation. Far from it; he cordially con- 
curred with the sentiments of the speak- 
ers who had preceded him [cheers], for 
he was the enemy of tyranny in every 
quarter of the globe, be the victim or 
the instrument who and where he might. 
But still he was not to be led away by 
artful ap ypeals to the passions of the 
meeting in favour of the negro slaves in 
the West Indies, from the consideration 
of the state of the white slaves in his 
native England. [Partial hisses.] Mr. 
F. Buxton had, with a view to inflaming 
their sympathies, told them of the cru- 
elties which had been practised towards 
a poor black slave girl, and highly co- 
loured statements were daily put forth 
of the harsh treatment and degraded 
condition of the negro population of our 
West Indian colonies; but did they 
never hear of the at least equally harsh 
treatment and degraded condition of the 
poor at home? 
the cruelties which he was himself in- 
strumental in bringing to light, as prac- 
tised in Ilchester gaol? A man was 
tied down almost naked for a fortnight 
to the floor, and a blister, in the shape 
of a pitch plaster, put on his head by 
the governor! And yet, when he called 
the ‘attention of parliament, by petition, 
to the enormous cruelty, some of the 
most zealous of the friends of the ne- 
groes denied the fact ; among others, an 
hon. and learned gent. (Mr. Brougham) 
near-him, on the ground that it was too 
atrocious to have been practised in this 
country in these civilised times. But 


He was not, he 
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he proved it beyond a question of doubt; 
and he was bound to say the hon. and 
learned gentleman admitted that he was 
deceived when, on a former occasion, he 
questioned the truth of the statement. 
{ Hear, hear.] What if this torture had 
been inflicted in the West Indies on 
some poor slave! what speeches and 
appeals to our best feelings! and yet he 
had great difficulty in getting any body 
to notice it. [Hear.] They ought not, 
in the excess of their philanthropy, he 
contended, overlook the tyrannical prac- 
tices towards, and the degraded con- 
dition and the sufferings of, our own 
poor, in their long-sighted zeal to ame- 
liorate the condition of the negroes in 
the West Indies. It was but one-eyed 
or left-handed humanity, to say the least 
of it, though unfortunately that which 
found most encouragement from meetings 
like the present. In the very neigh- 
bourhood of the residence of the right 
rev. prelate (Bishop of Bath and Wells) 
near him, at Frome, in Somersetshire, 
he saw last winter hundreds of poor in a 
condition far inferior to that of the slaves 
in the West Indies. They were there 
compelled —he said compelled, for they 
would starve if they dared refuse — to 
drag carts, to which men, women, and 
children were yoked, for sixpence a day 
the married, and fourpence a day the 
single labourer. Who ever heard any 
complaint of this disgraceful state of 
things from those who were so zealous 
and eloguent in their, he admitted, 
laudable advocacy of the rights of the 
black slaves in the colonies? [ Disap- 
probation. |” 


The Rev. Daniel Wilson asserted, 
16, That inasmuch as “Christianity was 
the religion of love — brotherly love 
and equality in the eyes of the Lord,” 
ergo, slavery was opposed to the spirit 
of the Gospel. 

Mr. Bennet stated, 17, That he had 
seen men, honourable and respectable 
in all the conventional relations of life, 
coolly traffic in their slaves as ifthey were 
so many to whom was denied the in- 
heritance of an immortal soul. Female 
negroes were placed in the condition 
of mothers solely to increase their 
market value, and all moral and re- 
ligious ties were broken to suit the 
views of Mammon. He quoted some 
cases in illustration, which the Times 
(the only paper which we have had 
time to consult on this occasion) has 
most unfortunately not inserted in its 
columns. 

Mr. Brownlow maintained, 18, That 
the time had at length arrived when 


they should appeal to parliament for 
the a volition of slavery. 
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Mr. Henry Brougham urged, 19, That 
the murder of the missionary Smith 
could answer the question — “ How 
much have the local legislatures done 
to carry into effect the parliamentary 
resolutions of 1823? and that nothing 
could be done, save by the voice of 
the British public speaking as one 
man, for the abolition of slavery,” and 
the monstrous brood of evils which 
it engendered. That the imputation 
thrown out against the Anti-Slavery 
Society by Mr. Hunt, that they neg- 
lected evils at home, while they busied 
themselves with the abuses under the 
slave labour system of the colonies, 
had no foundation in facts: for did the 
gentleman recollect, when he branded 
their exertions as a kind of one-eyed 
or left-handed humanity, the names of 
those most distinguished for zeal against 
negro slavery? Did he ever hear— 
who, indeed, had not heard —of Wil- 
liam Allen?—a man who had devoted 
the unceasing energies of his life to the 
education of the peasantry of :ngland. 
That when the’ hon. gentleman also al- 
luded to the state of our prisons, did 
he forget the incalculable services of 
Mr. Fowell Buxton? Did he forget 
the labours, the unremitting labours, of 
Mr. Wilberforce, their venerable chair- 
man, in the cause of humanity? Did 
he forget what that gentleman had done 
towards remedying the abuses of cha- 
rities, in which it was also his (Mr. 
Brougham’s) good fortune to afford 
him some assistance? Even on the 
question of reform, did he forget that 
Mr. Wilberforce, as well as himself, 
had voted for every proposition in 
favour of that measure which had been 
submitted to parliament since he had 
been a member of it, except one ? 

Mr. Pownall was of opinion, 20, 
That every negro born after the 1st of 
January 1831 should be free, and that it 
was no use to be mincing and huck- 
stering about minor points of good and 
bad treatment, but to assert at once for 
every negro the inalienable right of a 
British subject. 

Mr. H. Drummond feared, 21, That 
until some black O’Connell (!!!), or an 
African Bolivar, devoted his unceasing 
energies towards effecting the eman- 
cipation of his negro brethren, slaves 

would never receive their freedom. 

To Mr. Pownall, Mr. Brougham now 
made the following reply : — 

‘* He implored the meeting not to 
permit itself to be carried away too 
hastily by its passions, however laud- 
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able and natural might be their source. 
What did the resolution of Mr. Pownall— 
which the meeting had hailed with such 
enthusiastic acclamation—call upon par- 
liament to effect?’ Why, that after the 
ist of next January every negro born 
should be free. [Loud cheers.] Now he 
could assure the meeting that there was 
no open day for the introduction—the 
very first stage of the measure by which 
that declaration would be made law— 
before the middle of the next month; 
and as it could not be expected to pass 
either house without opposition, the 
season would be so far advanced before 
it could receive the royal sanction, that 
not more than four, or at most five, 
months would remain between its enact- 
ment and its being in force to inform 
and prepare the West Indians for it. 
[ Hear, hear.]| He need not say that he 
and the members of the Anti-Slavery 
Society cordially concurred with the 
principle of the resolution, since it was 
merely copied from one they had them- 
selves years ago recorded and submitted 
to parliament: all that he wished to de- 
precate was, their hastily fixing upon 
too near a day for its coming into effect.” 

Mr. Brougham was followed by Mr. 
O’Connell, with whose observations 
our readers, doubtless, do not wish to 
be troubled ; and by Mr. Denman and 
Dr. Lushington, of whose specimens of 
eloquence no report has been given 
either for ourselves or for an applaud- 
ing posterity. 

We have now abstracted the several 
points as urged by the respective 
speakers :—our next business is to 
examine their veracity and force. 

1. Mr. Wilberforce moved, in 1792, 
for the immediate abolition of the slave- 
trade. Mr. Dundas was for a progres- 
sive cessation. The House divided, 
and a majority of sixty-eight decided 
for a gradual abolition. Then came 
on the discussion relative to the period 
of ultimate cessation. Mr. Dundas 
proposed the ist of January, 1800, as 
such period. It was not, however, 
carried till 1807; and the question 
of emancipation of slaves was not 
mooted, effectually, until 1823. 

Mr. Wilberforce complains that more 
has not been done than he demanded. 
He moved for the abolition of the slave- 
trade, and he is indignant that the 
complete emancipation of the slaves has 
not been granted by the legislature. 
A given quantity will, by a given in- 
volution, produce a required quantity, 
and no more ; and this is equally true 

in the doctrine of numbers as in the 
doctrine of logic and politics. 
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The assertion, that nothing has been 
done, is not true. Mr. Wilberforce gives 
only his naked word—Mr. Alexander 
M‘Donnell, in his Address to the 
Members of both Houses of Parliament, 
gives facts sufficient to lead a dispas- 
sionate inquirer to the opposite con- 
clusion. 


*« Previously to 1823 many ameliorat- 
ing and salutary laws were passed, all 
of which emanated spontaneously from 
the colonial assemblies. It is not cor- 
rect to say, that the slaves were unpro- 
tected before the interference of the im- 
perial legislature ; it is unjust to censure 
the assemblies for their spirited re- 
monstrances, when they were attempting 
to shew, not that they were refractory, 
but that their fellow- -subjects at home 
were grossly misinformed. In Jamaica, 
so far back as 1809, laws were enacted 
to punish cruelty ; the hours of labour 
were limited ; holydays at Easter, Whit- 
suntide, and C hristmas, were specifically 
provided ; a penalty was imposed to 
secure to the slaves proper clothing 
and the owners’ property was made liable 
for their maintenance. 

** In the interval between 1816 and 
the passing of the resolutions in 1823, 
many further judicious regulations were 
enacted.- The slave was made capable 
of receiving bequests of property to any 
amount ; he was also exempted from the 
effect of legal process on Saturdays, that 
he might dispose of the produce of his 
labour on that day, and devote. Sunday 
to religious worship ; the persons of fe- 
males were protected in conformity with 
the spirit of the English law ; fees on 
baptism and marriage were abolished ; 
and curates throughout the several pa- 
rishes of the island were appointed for 
the purposes of religious instruction. 

** Violent abolitionists might deem 
these ameliorations insignificant ; but it 
must be different with those who are 
truly acquainted with the negroes, and 
of the stages through which these people 
must pass before they can properly ap- 
preciate, or use with ‘advantage to them- 
selves, more important franchises. By 
degrees the intellect of the slaves was 
assuming a more advanced character. 
They found that they were an object of 
solicitude with the legislature ; they 
were pleased with the notice which 
their claims commanded ; they prized 
every new law in their favour as an 
earnest of the good intentions of their 
masters ; they had formed a higher opi- 
nion of themselves, and had become 
conscious that increase of privileges was 
obtainable only by good conduct. 

“‘ In this promising and really auspi- 
cious state of things, the mandate was 
issued for the prompt enactment of fur- 
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ther measures, dictated without the least 
inquiry by hostile parties resident se- 
veral thousand miles from the scene of 
operation. The colonists were not com- 
mended for what they had done; they 
were not reasoned with in any one 
shape, but were violently and vulgarly 


abused. Let all the circumstances of 
the case be fairly and deliberately 
weighed : the colonists were suffering 


in their commerce under restrictions 
imposed by the mother country ; they 
had not, nor have they yet, been re- 
lieved from any of the burdens of the 

war, though all other classes in the em- 
pire have obtained such assistance ; and 
yet, under this combined hardship, they 
passed many ameliorating laws, whilst 
foreign slave colonies, in the full enjoy- 
ment of prosperity, had not yet attempt- 
ed to exalt the condition of the blacks. 
Had the governments of Martinique, or 
Gu idaloupe, or Surinam, surpassed the 
British colonies in bum: ine desires to 
ameliorate slavery, then Great Britain 
might with propriety have strongly ex- 
horted her colonies to prompt imitation ; 
and these could only have pleaded im- 
poverishment in extenuation of their 
delay. But when the reverse is the 
fact—when forei ign colonies, with every 
incentive to amelior: ite, have done no- 
thing,—while the British colonists, sunk 
in adversity, have done a great deal, 
certainly the history of nations could 
not afford such an instance of injustice 
and oppression as would be chargeable 
against the parent state, were she to 
attempt to deprive the colonial assem- 
blies of their legitimate functions. 

“‘ He who dispassionately reflects upon 
these facts will not be surprised that 
some acrimony should appear in colonial 
proceedings. But still it must not be 
concluded, that no new laws have been 
passed in conformity with the Parlia- 
mentary Resolutions. In Jamaica, in 
the session of 1826-27, several important 
improvements were introduced. The 
benefit of a grand jury was extended to 
the slave ; restrictions were imposed on 
the mode of plantation punishment ; the 
continuance of the Sunday market after 
the hour of eleven was abolished ; the 
separation of families under judicial or 
other process was forbidden ; the acqui- 
sition of personal penpenty was sanction- 
ed and secured by !aw; and, lastly, the 
slaves were declared competent, ‘under 
certain modifications, to give e vidence 
in criminal cases. 

*« This new bill contained some clauses 
relative to religious worship: in one 
case prohibiting the missionary meetings 
after the hour of sunset ; and, in another, 


imposing fine and imprisonment on any 
unauthorised preacher who should exact 
contributions from the slaves. 


These 
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enactments were introduced to maintain 
the police of the island, and not from 
intolerance; but Mr. Huskisson consi- 
dered that they did not suit the temper 
of the times ; and solely because they 
were inserted, he advised the crown to 
reject the entire bill. 

“<¢ The House of Assembly, on re- 
ceiving this intelligence, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution :-— 

‘ After the mature consideration 
which the House bestowed upon that 
law, they regret to find that his Majesty 
had been advised to disallow the same, 
but have the consolation to think that if 
the slave population be deprived of the 
many valuable improvements contained 
in that code, the blame cannot be attri- 
buted to the House.’ 

**In the other colonies, ameliorating 
laws, framed with great care and labour, 
have been passed, und are now in force. 
The ample information contained in the 
parliamentary papers renders it unne- 
cessary to enter into details; but as it 
is generally supposed that, from first to 
last, a retractory spirit has been mani- 
fested by the colonial assemblies, it 
may be useful to give a few elucidative 
remarks from the despatches of the co- 
lonial secretary. 

“In regard to Barbadoes, Mr. Husk- 
isson, in his despatch of October 1827, 
stated that ‘ the new act contained 
unequivocal advancement to a better 
system of law, of which his Majesty is 
graciously pleased to mark his approba- 
tion by its allowance.’ 

** To the governor of St. Vincent the 
colonial secretary thus writes, 3d April, 
1827 : ‘ Upon a revision of the whole of 
this law, I am commanded by his Majesty 
to express his satisfaction with the ge- 
neral disposition of the council and 
assembly to adopt the recommendations 
which have been addressed to them on 
this important subject.’ 

“To the governor of Dominica, 
3d April, 1827: ‘ His Majesty is graci- 
ously pleased to acknowledge with com- 
mendation the disposition which the 
legislature of Dominica have manifested 
in many of the provisions of these acts, 
to improve the condition of the slave 
population ; and, considering that they 
are framed in general in such a manner 
as to promote the well-being of that 
class of society, his Majesty has, with 
the advice of his privy council, been 
pleased to confirm them.’ 

“To the governor of St. Christopher, 
January 1828: ‘ This act is remarkable 
for the wisdom and humanity of the 
greater part of its provisions.’ 

‘In short, similar commendation is 


bestowed upon all the assemblies, ac- 
cording to the period at which the result 
of their labours has been transmitted to 
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the colonial department. Some of them, 
Antigua and Tobago, in the same man- 
ner as Jamaica, had already established 
several of the points of amelioration 
before the resolutions of parliament 
were passed. 

‘ These extracts sufficiently attest 
the willingness of the colonists to accede 
to all reasonable propositions for im- 
proving their internal legislation; and 
that they are more competent for that 
task than parties who have never been 
in the colonies, few will be disposed to 
doubt. They know the disposition of 
the negroes, their temper, their suscepti- 
bilities ; they have watched the progress 
of improvement; and they are acquainted 
with all the local laws now in practice, 
which of course have to be modified or 
repealed on the introduction of new 
measures. It is ridiculous to conceive 
functionaries in England to possess si- 
milar knowledge. 

** But, independent of the vast supe- 
riority of necessary information, the 
colonial legislator has nothing else to 
attend to but the immediate welfare of 
the community in which he resides; 
those who are to applaud or censure his 
assiduity are about him ; from necessity 
he is obliged to study his subject, and 
to meditate deliberately upon the prac- 
ticability of new plans which are pro- 
posed. How different is the case in 
England! ‘The very preliminary educa- 
tion is wanting ; there is no inducement, 
nothing in the subject to enable an 
aspiring politician to shine. Once a 
month the claims of the colonists may 
be taken into consideration ; a few stray 
books will be collected, with pages here 
and there conveniently doubled down 
for reference ; numbers of papers will 
be prepared, not of course under the 
extravagant supposition that they are 
to be read—no!—but with ‘pithy 
marginal notes to convey the cream of 
the affair without needless exertion. 
Even when these preliminaries are com- 
pleted, there is no immediate decision. 
All the documents have to be taken into 
the country, to be maturely examined 
amid that rural quietude so favourable 
to meditation; and after this weighty 
preparation, in all probability, in the 
brief interval between the closing of the 
day’s sports and the preparing “for the 
evening banquet, the momentous question 
will be decided ; a question where mil- 
lions of property are dependent, where 
the character and honour of the country 
are deeply concerned, and where the wel- 
fare of thousands of our fellow-creatures 
is at stake.” 


2. That nothing “ could be done by 
anti-colonists, save through “a long 
vista of disappointments” (pardon 
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us, reader, for the phrase is Mr. Wil- 
berforce’s), was naturally to be ex- 
pected by reasonable men, who were 
attacking a rich and powerful body of 
proprietors. 

3. The resolutions of 1823, and the 
Trinidad order in council founded on 
it, promulgated in 1824, were two dis- 
tinct things—the latter going a great 
deal further than those measures which 
the West Indians agreed to support, and 
enumerated by Mr. Canning in 1823. 
It is the policy of the Anti-Slavery As- 
sociation to confound the two, and to 
assume that the measures of 1824 
were consistent with, and naturally 
sprung from, the resolutions of 1823— 
so far from which Lord Seaford most 
particularly entered his protest against 
two important parts of the Trinidad 
order in council in 1824. The charge 
of contumacy is easily disposed of. 
The colonial assemblies were inde- 
pendent, and had a right to reject any 
measures proposed to them; and the 
common feelings of mankind would 
lead them instantaneously to reject all 
measures accompanied, as in this in- 
stance, by threats.—(For an exposition 
of this part of the case, see Barclay’s 
Letters to Sir George Murray.) 

4. There is no inconsistency what- 
ever in the conduct of the proprietors 
in this country. The West Indians at 
home approved only of the measures 
of Mr. Canning as mentioned in 1823, 
and dissented from those in 1824; and 
never intended to interfere any further 
than by the expression of an opinion, 
subject to the consideration of the 
colonial legislatures. 

5 and 6. So far from the planters 
having got into the management of the 
emancipation business, the reverse is 
the fact. The incapacity of the co- 
lonists for the effectuation of emanci- 
pation is only the individual opinion 
of the Anti-Slavery Association. If 
the whole affairwere left to the colonists, 
it would be better for ultimate bene- 
ficial results. The assumed piety of 
the saints, and the bold impiety con- 
tained in the concerted belief, that their 
body was the sole instrument chosen by 
the Almighty for the attainment of his 
purposes, sand the effrontery manifested 
in the induction evolved from that 
belief—that the saints are the only 
people on earth cognisant of the Al- 
mighty’s purposes—ill assort one with 
the other. On reading such an im- 
pudent and shameless assertion, we 
are forcibly reminded of Moliere’s 
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Tartuffe, who was rather stolid in re- 
ligious discrimination whenever his 
worldly purposes got the better of his 
solemn assumption of sanctity. 


‘* Surtout, peut-on souffrir "homme aux 
réalités, 
Qui, pour se faire aimer, dit cent 
impiétés ? 
Débaucher une femme, et coucher avec 
elle, 
Chezce galant bigot est une bagatelle.”’ 


7. Happiness isa relative term, and 
a slave may be happier than a free 
man. ‘Terence and Aisop were so— 
the Neapolitan lazzaroni are so—the 
serfs in Russia and Poland are so— 
even at the very moment that our free 
peasantry are starving. Liberty is also 
a qualified term, and its blessings are 
not only indeterminate in the abstract, 
but may be counteracted by a hundred 
contingencies in winging their way 
across ‘the waters of the Atlantic. The 
same sun is pendulous for the whole 
earth, but with variable heat and va- 
riable light—nay, sometimes in total 
eclipse for various portions on its 
surface. 

8. Cases frequently occur wherein 
the slave refuses to be made free; and 
many cases are on record which prove 
that where a father has purchased the 
freedom of his sons and daughters, 
the “ nobility of soul” inherent in the 
former gives way to poverty, rags, and 
beastly drunkenness ; and of the latter, 
in rank prostitution. This is not ob- 
servable in one colony, or any one 
colony ofany other nation ; but iu every 
colony of every nation. 

9. The fearful denouncement of God’s 
wrath comes only from the saints, with- 
out the recommendation of any spe- 
cial revelation to themselves; and 
perhaps the impunity from heaven of 
the colonists, and of the world at large, 
may prove the pavrivs xaxwv to be a 
wilful utterer of falsehoods. 

Here Mr. Wilberforce concluded ; 
and we ask all our unbiassed readers 
what he has proved? We think they 
will agree with us in pronouncing the 
verdict contained in the short but 
emphatic dissyllable — Nothing. 

One word more, however, we must 
have, before parting company with 
this aged and worn-out, though yet 
self-vaunting, saint. The ‘chance which 
placed this old gentleman on a se- 
natorial seat in the House of Com- 
mons was his golden tide of fame 
and popularity. He became, by that 
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measure, the ostensible agent fn the 
completion of the slave-trade aboli- 
tion. The public judge, in a great 
measure, by superficial appearances ; 
and the case in reference to Mr. Wil- 
berforce was one involved in that 
general rule. But this legislator was 
no more the prime operator in the 
abolition under consideration than are 
the giant figures of St. Dunstan’s 
church free agents in striking the four- 
and-twenty hours on their bell. There 
is an individual still living to whom 
the illustrious honours are due, and 
from whose head those illustrious 
honours have been shifted to the 
brow of a person who, at most, is only 
of secondary importance. The name 
of this (morally) mediatised individual 
is Tuomas CiarKson, — whose spirit, 
bold in the possession of innate virtue, 
and stern and immitigable in its career 
of glorious intent and universal love, 
paused not— wavered not — stopped 
not, even when approaching what, to 
common eyes, had the semblance of 
insurmountable obstacles and sights of 
fear, until he had achieved the hal- 
lowed purpose of his life, and offered 
such achievement, to which he had 
sacrificed his golden youth and his 
sunny manhood, as an humble offering 
to the great and gracious God of his 
adoration. Detur digniori : — let the 
wreath of laurel encircle the brow of 
the more meritorious champion. Mr. 
Clarkson was the friend of Mr. Words- 
worth, of Mr. Southey, and of Mr. 
Coleridge ; —and who would not feel 
an enthusiasm in that cause, in which 
he was before honest of purpose and 
firm in integrity, when constant com- 
fort was softly whispered into his ear 
by three such men of lofty thought and 
ardent temperament! ‘The first of the 
three has inscribed the following fine 
sonnet on this, certainly, one honest 
man in the cause of the emancipation 
of slaves. 


“TO THOMAS CLARKSON, 


“© On the final passing of the Bill for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, March, 
1807. 


** CLarkson! it was an obstinate hill to 
climb : 
How toilsome—nay, how dire it was, 
by thee 
Is known, — by none, perhaps, so feel- 
ingly ; 
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But thou, who, starting in thy fervent 

prime, [ sublime, 

Didst first lead forth this pilgrimage 

Hast heard the constant Voice its 

charge repeat, 

Which, out of thy young heart’s ora- 

cular seat, 

First roused thee.—O true yoke- 

fellow of Time, 

With unabating effort, see, the palm 

Is won, and by all nations shall he worn ! 

The bloody writing is for ever torn, 

And thou henceforth shalt have a good 

man’s calm, 

A great man’s happiness ; thy zeal 

shall find 

Repose at length, firm friend of human 

kind!” 

The worthiest, however, and the 
best of mankind, are most obnoxious 
to detraction and plunder; and so it 
befell the subject of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
eulogy: for when Mr. Coleridge had 
written his article on Mr. Clarkson’s 
History of the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, the writer’s compliments to the 
Real Friend of Humanity were allowed 
to remain, but Mr. Clarkson’s name 
was, in every instance, most carefully 
erased by Mr. Henry Brougham, and 
in its place was regularly substituted 
the name of Mr. Wilberforce. The 
favour of Mr. Wilberforce, and of his 
friends and party, was at that time an 
object of importance to the right- 
minded substituter of the name, who 
came to enjoy a wider popularity thus 
honourably acquired. Mr. Coleridge 
himself is the authority for this most 
flagitious fact. 

One half word more with the vete- 
ran saint, and we have really done 
with him for the present. To heara 
man who professes to be a Christian, 
and foremost in piety and well-doing, 
not only unceremoniously invoking 
the Divine name, but the Divine pre- 
sence, wheresoever he chooses to call 
a meeting, and for whatsoever purpose, 
and on that mixed rabble who may 
and who do ordinarily compose such 
meetings, is surely an utter abomina- 
tion and act of blasphemy. With Mr. 
Henry Hunt staring him in the face, 
and Mr. Macauley, jun., and twenty 
other men with whose names we will 
not soil our pages, the venerable 
saint could do this! Merciful Pro- 
vidence! that thy name should thus 
be used in mockery, and as an idle by- 
word or a jest! To confine ourselves 
only to the names above mentioned, 
we do not think that Mr. Hunt will 
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do his own character such discredit 
as to call himself a man of piety and 
a religionist; for, in the first place, 
no one would believe him, and, in the 
next, he would belie all the most cele- 
brated achievements of his life. And 
Mr. Macauley, jun. has, in all the 
writings attributed to him, manifested 
a spirit the opposite of Christian faith ; 
and we happen to know that, whilst at 
college, he was more generally con- 
sidered the Gallicised persifleur than 
the true and trusting Protestant, confi- 
dent in the redeeming graces of a 
Saviour who died on the cross that 
mankind might be saved through his 
blessed interposition. If Mr. Wilber- 
force could speak in this manner in 
the presence of these two individuals, 
and of Mr. William Smith, the Soci- 
nian and the member for Norwich, we 
see no reason why he should have 
paused had the Freemasons’ Hall 
been graced by the persons of the 
Rev. R. Taylor and Mr. Carlisle of 
Fleet Street, and of atheistical noto- 
riety. It is enough, and more than 
enough, for a man to answer to God for 
his own unworthy self; but does it not 
smack of heart-hardened scorn of the 
Holy Being, that he should answer for 
the purity of faith and purity of action 
of three thousand individuals? It is 
written, and our Liturgy informs us, 
that where two or three are joined to- 
gether in the name of Christ, their 
prayers will be granted; but that assur- 
ance predicates, in the suppliants, guile- 
less hearts, truth-telling lips, vice-scorn= 
ing bosoms, cleanliness of thought, 
and confidence of faith ; and we know 
that St. Paul was not deemed a 
chosen instrument for God until his 
sincerity had been attested. Here, 
however, a mock religionist and a 
self-vaunter of piety invokes the pre- 
sence of God on the deliberations of a 
meeting, the members of which are 
unknown to him, and who the day 
—the hour before such meeting, may 
have been guilty of every crime in the 
black calendar of human culpability ; 
— yes, these individuals are assured, 
on the word of the hoary William 
Wilberforce, that Almighty God has, 
in his economy of wisdom and provi- 
dence, chosen them —ay, every man 
among them—as the instrument for his 
holy purposes ! Out, we again say, on 
such rank blasphemy! Mr. William 
Wilberforce’s enactment, in this re- 
spect, is of as black a dye as what we 
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lately “heard in respect to a priest in 
the streets of Naples. He had a staff 
in his hand, surmounted with the Pas- 
sion carved out on wood, which he was 
holding up to the multitude, and en- 
deavouring, by his eloquence, to work 
on their charitable feelings towards 
himself. In the course of his speech, 
he used the following argument: * You 
give,” he said to his auditory, — “ you 
give your means to unworthy objects ; 
you squander your money on the 
veriest trifles, on the most frivolous 
amusements. You will suffer your- 
selves to be amused by the tricks of 
Pulchinello, and you pay the performer 
handsomely for his trouble, whilst you 
neglect me, the minister of God. Do 
you wish to see Pulchinello in reality ? 
— Ecco,” said he, pointing to the top 
of his staff, “ Ecco 11 vero Putci- 
NELLO!” 

Mr. William Wilberforce is no whit 
better than this haranguing priest of 
the modern Sybaris. 

We now turn to Mr. Fowell Buxton, 
whose arguments are numbered 10, 
&e. It was decided by parliament, 
and seems most consonant with rea- 
son, that all emancipation and all 
extension of the liberties of freemen 
should be gradual, though the saints 
would have had them instantaneous. 
Theories will run smoothly enough 
round the brains of enthusiasts, bigots, 
fools, and knaves; but when placed 
on the stony road of fact, their pro- 
gression is found to be slower — nay, 
not unfrequently to be wholly retarded. 
These phenomena have been proved 
with respect to the emancipation of 
slaves. “Give them emancipation,” 
say the saints, “ after a septennial 
preparation.” Not so fast,” says 
the legislator and the man of sense. 
“There was a promise that all slaves 
in the West Indies should be eman- 
cipated ; but the work for that purpose 
must be slow to be sure—must be 
progressive to be beneficial. So said 
your own friend Mr. Canning, in his 
celebrated speeches of 1823 and 1824, 
which were applauded to the seventh 
heavens, and with which even you 
appeared to be satisfied.” 

Jamaica was at first obstinate, but 
has since passed repeated ameliorating 
laws. See the Abstract of Laws, &c. re- 
cently published by Ridgway. Jamaica 
and Tobago are not all the colonies ; 
and if their planters chose to speak 
nonsense or contumaciously, surely 
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the mother country ought to punish 
them. 

Human nature is, abstractedly, so 
weak, and so much more so practi- 
cally, that an instantaneous change 
from any one extreme to another is 
always productive of the most perni- 
cious consequences. We will not at- 
tempt to palliate the cruelties of past 
ages, either with respect to European 
nations generally, or ourselves in par- 
ticular, any more than we will attempt 
the monstrous proof of the Greeks and 
Trojans, or the savages of America, 
having shapen their course of action 
according to the line laid down in the 
Christian Revelation. But, as severe 
whipping, and chastisements barba- 
rous, in our own more humane views, 
had been written down as part and 
parcel of colonial usage and law, a 
thorough leniency towards all offend- 
ers, suddenly manifested, would have 
rendered life insufferable in those is- 
lands. And as women are just as 
free agents as men, and just as ac- 
countable for crimes, in a moral point 
of view, so ought they to be made 
equally amenable to the laws of their 
particular place of domicile ; other- 
wise, female impunity would be, as it 
were, a premium for crime, which 
would increase to a frightful extent, 
and, like an endemic, at length involve, 
within its contagious influence, the 
male portion of any population. 

The punishment of females by flog- 
ging is absolutely necessary on some 
estates ; but why should we interfere 
in this matter when, according to Mr. 
Buxton’s own admission, there are 
many advocates for this abolition in 
the assemblies? and as improvement 
advances there will be more. Leave 
them to themselves, and there will be 
no doubt of it; interfere, and they 
will become as obstinate as before— 
but this is what the Anti-Slavery 
people want to do. They want to 
Jorce the West Indian legislatures to 
rebellion. 

Observe the effect of a contrary sys- 
tem, i.e. one of conciliation, in 1823. 
Jamaica refused to adopt any one single 
measure— she has since gradually pass- 
ed laws amending the condition of slaves 
very nearly up to the Trinidad Order in 
Council—in some instances beyond it. 
(See Abstract of Laws, Jamaica.) 

The charge of the slave-whip being 
equal to 500 lashes, is a MONSTROUS 
FALSEHOOD. 


The privilege of self-purchase has 
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certainly been altogether rejected. It 
is a most impolitic measure, and has 
been proved to be so by practice in 
the Danish and French colonies. 

11. The murder, as it is called, of 
the missionary Smith, is an atrocious 
libel, for which Mr. Buxton ought to 
be prosecuted. The negroes were 
about to revolt—they acquainted Smith 
with their plans, which Smith con- 
cealed—he was tried and found guilty 
by British officers of a share in the 
rebellion, and sentenced to death; but 
the governor, afraid possibly of the 
vengeance of the saints, respited him. 
He died in prison. This is called 
murder. The subject was brought be- 
fore Parliament, and the saints and the 
anti-colonists made a strong muster on 
the occasion. The saints, of course, 
supported the missionaries ; and ever 
since that time it has been talked over 
as a murder by the anti-colonists and 
the dissenters. (See the Parliamentary 
Debates for a history, if necessary, of 
this case.) 

The destruction of the Methodist 
chapel is another thing of the same 
kind. The Barbadians do not like the 
missionaries, and threatened to expel 
them from the island; there was a 
riot, and the chapel was destroyed — 
but the magistrates exerted themselves 
to bring the offenders to justice. Po- 
pular riots do occur at Manchester, 
Leeds, Huddersfield, Paisley, and pass 
us, 

«« Like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonderment ;” 
but a partial explosion of the kind in 
the West Indies, affords grand mate- 

rials for anti-slavery meetings. 

The story of the Mosses is a bad 
one, but not worse than that of Esther 
Hibner in this country. Ex uno disce 
omnes”” may pass current in poetry, 
but never in respect to moral rules of 
action in civilised society. Individual 
delinquency embraces not national in- 
culpation. 

The case, however, of the Mosses is 
not even tangible by the anti-colonists 
for their crooked inference. The parti- 
culars stand thus: — A negro woman 
was sulky, and disobedient, and abu- 
sive, and was kept in the stocks, in 
consequence, for a longer period than 
law or humanity justhed ; she was 


beaten (not severely, for she only re- 
ceived nineteen strokes in seventeen 
days, with a small cane, above her 
clothes, by the orders of her master); 
she was not starved, for one of the 
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grounds of complaint against her was 
that she would not eat ; and finally, she 
was sent to field-work as a punish- 
ment, where she caught an infectious 
disorder and died. This is the sum 
total of the charge against Mr. Henry 
Moss and his wife. 

The accusation respecting “ the 
pretended riots” rests on the bare 
assertion of Mr. Fowell Buxton, for 
the matter has been discussed and 
elucidated in parliament, and proved 
to be a libel. So also have the 
reports of the protectors of slaves 
in Berbice; and that is also a libel. 
As to the charge respecting the perse- 
cution of the missionaries, that, we 
apprehend, must result from the in- 
dividual characters of those persons. 
Without just reason, society cannot 
long continue a violence of action ap- 
proximating to persecution ; for, in 
every civilised society, there is an ap- 
prehension of right and wrong which 
operates on the faculty of reason, and 
when that society lives under the 
strong arm of power and law, the hope 
of immunity and the fear of punish- 
ment would preserve every agent in 
the right line of duty. The sufferings 


of two individuals are too impotent 


to criminate a whole community ; par- 
ticularly when the ten thousand con- 
tingencies’ affecting human passion, 
and human weakness, and inductive of 
good and evil fortune, are taken into 
consideration. One thing further must 
be kept in mind—the Anti-Slavery 
gentlemen have eternally argued against 
the colonists, as though they were, 
without qualification or exception, a 
set of incarnate fiends. They give 
themselves credit for goodness and vir- 
tue,and their opponents discredit for 
all vice and moral deformity. But 
there is no truth in sweeping denun- 
ciations. The mass of men, as we 
have already said, are induced, ex ne- 
cessitate, to act a just part; besides 
which, to a dispassionate reasoner, it 
must seem somewhat ludicrous to be 
told that the Anti-Slavery people are 
good to a man, and the colonists bad 
to the same extreme degree. Why 
should this be the case? Are the former 
divested of the operation of all evil- 


working passions; and are the latter . 


bereaved of all redeeming grace merely 
because they have property in the West 
Indies? If the former enjoy fair re- 
putations, are not the latter blessed in 
the like degree; are not their names 
as fair, their integrity as conspicuous, 
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their virtues as substantiated, and their 
characters, in the eyes of the world, as 
unimpeached ? All this is as true as 
that the sun attains its zenith at mid-day ; 
for, were it otherwise, the facts damna- 
tory of the party and of the individuals 
would be notorious, whereas none such 
are known to exist. If this argument 
be found favourable to any given num- 
ber of the West India proprietors, it 
may also be made to include a greater 
indefinite number ;—and if to a greater 
indefinite number, why not to the whole 
body, save only the ordinary exceptions 
which, however, to the aggregate, are 
after the rate of the smallest fragment 
of any body to the otherwise complete 
body itself !—and if this be true, where 
is the chance that a multitude of men, 
of the quality we have just described, 
should soil their hands by the persecu- 
tion of two solitary individuals? The 
word “ persecution” is thought, in all 
cases of delinquency, to be one of salu- 
tary efficacy. Mr. Henry Hunt called 
himself the victim of persecution ; so 
did Wooller, so did Carlisle, and 
Hone, and Burke the murderer, and 
every felon and culprit who has been 
brought up to the judgment-seat, and 
found guilty of infringing the laws of 
his country.—Not unfrequently what is 
called persecution by one party is con- 
verted into the act of even-handed jus- 
tice by the other; and perhaps the case 
of the two missionaries from Jamaica is 
placed within the horns of a dilemma 
of this description. 

12. The insertion of advertisements 
into newspapers by any public body 
against its opponent argues no moral 
guilt or turpitude, but rather comes 
within the privileges of open warfare. 
Have not the abolitionists done as 
much towards the colonists ? 

13. The rule of nature is to increase 
and multiply, save, as it is sufficiently 
proved by Mr. Sadler in his work 
on Population, in highest prosperity, 
when parturition is less frequent,—this 
barrenness of offspring being a wise 
and salutary check imposed by an in- 
scrutable Providence. Believing in 
this doctrine, we regard Mr. Macauley’s 
assertion in this manner. [If the effect 
of slavery be to diminish population, 
then slavery is a prosperous state, and 
can require no amelioration: but Mr. 
Macauley is nota follower of Mr.Sadler, 
whom he has been pleased to style a 
quack, but a Malthusian. Now Mr. 
Malthus glories in a diminishing popu- 
lation. Why does not Mr. Macauley, 
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then, glory also in this diminution? 
Here he deplores it, and falls into an 
inconsistency ! 

All the above, however, is merely 
for the sake of argument. Let Mr. 
Macauley prove that slavery, as at 
present existing, is subject to yearly 
diminution in its members. Let him 
also prove, that the comforts of the 
slave do not keep pace with the pro- 
sperity of his master. Our answer to 
his elegant figure about the post-horse 
is, that the celerity of the post-horse 
depends on individual will, and the 
chance of uncontrolled tyranny ; where- 
as slavery is regulated by codes of law, 
strictly enforced by superintending 
legislatures, and is in its regular move- 
ments completely absolved of the sway 
of individual tyranny. 

14. With all submission to Lord 
Calthorpe, we do not think that the 
Anti-Slavery Society has a firm hold 
on popular feeling. 

15. Mr. Hunt was hissed and hoot- 
ed because he dissented from the body 
at large. If the saints are humane, 
they should also be just—justice being 
not incompatible with true saintship. 
Now justice should have induced them 
to listen to both sides of the question, 
from the apprehension, common to all 
just men, of human fallacy. And after 
they had patiently heard any dissentient, 
and he proved himself by his botched 
speech to be “ a child of error!” they 
should yet have treated him with kind 
consideration and charity, “ which 
thinketh no evil.” But no—they are 
all-sufficient—will have nothing con- 
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tradictory of their views, and salute 
Mr. Henry Hunt with a universal 
grunt and hiss. Poor Mr. Henry 
Hunt was in the situation of a more 
ancient gentleman than himself, who, 
being in a certain place, which shall 
be nameless, 

‘« Stood, expecting 
Their universal shout, and high applause, 
To fill his ear ; when, contrary, he hears, 
On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 
A dismal, universal hiss, the sound 
Of public scorn.” 


Mr. Hunt, however, notwithstanding 
his sibillatory reception, told the saintly 
squad a homely truth, which they could 
not stomach — that, instead of looking 
so far as the colonies, if the honest 
vindicators of abuses would look more 
nearly to their own doors, they would 
have somewhat whereon to exercise their 
powers of medicament. Indeed, the man 
of blacking spoke more truly than he 
perhaps imagined, unless he had him- 
self done that of which we were our- 
selves guilty, even to the incurring the 
scornful looks of many a_puritanic 
pale-faced saint, who passed us whilst 
we were in the act of sinning. The 
fact is, we in vain tried to obtain 
entrance, on the day of the septennial 
meeting, into Freemasons’ Hall—every 
avenue and nook was crammed to 
suffocation, and we were glad to escape 
to the street door for a little fresh air. 
Before this door sundry Blacks were 
parading their pleasing figures, with 
placards on their hats, on which was 
written in letters, about ten-score times 
as large as the following : 


AM I NOT A MAN, AND YOUR BROTHER? 


We managed to enter into conversation 
with one of these showmen—a negro 
from Guadaloupe ; and early in the 
dialogue we asked him in plain honest 
English,W HAT HE WAS TO RECEIVE FOR 
THAT DAy’s Jon? All on a sudden the 
man’s glibness in English was gone— 
he who could converse pretty freely 
before could not now understand one 
single word of our vernacular. We 
saw wherein lay the humour of the 
man—and asked him whether, as Gua- 
daloupe was his island, he did not con- 
sider French as his language? The 
man replied in the affirmative, and 
we gave him the double by striking 
up in that dialect. Now our man of 
colour had no excuse, and he answer- 
ed, though with much hesitation, our 
VOL, I. NO. V. 








questions, to the following effect. Some 
person in authority at the Society 
establishment had written to him to 
say that, if he would come forward 
and exhibit for the occasion, he would 
make it worth his while, though no 
sum was exactly mentioned for his 
enactment of the mountebank parade 
of the day: that all the other Blacks 
were hired on the same terms: that 
they knew nothing of the objects of 
the Society, being from islands which 
did not belong to the English: THat 
HE WAS A Roman CaTHOLic: WENT 
to Moor-Fietps CHAPEL TWICE A 
WEEK: THAT TWO SACRAMENTS WERE 
ALL OF WHICH HE KNEW ANY THING 
(we discovered afterwards that a sa- 
crament, in his conception, was the 
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act of going to church, which he did 
twice a week): THAT HE WORSHIPPED 
Sr. Josepu anp THE Vircin Mary, 
AND DID NOT KNOW OF SUCH A BEING 
as Jesus CuristT—wAD NEVER HEARD 
OF HIM, WAS IGNORANT OF THE NAME 
oF nis Motrner—%IN SHORT, THE 
NAME OF Jesus CHRIST HAD NEVER 
BEEN MENTIONED IN HIS HEARING. 
—Such, we again repeat, was the con- 
fession of this poor black man, hired 
by the Anti-Slavery Society for the 


purpose of parading before the door of 


their meeting house!!! 

In the first place, what occasion 
could there possibly be for exhibiting 
a man of colour from a foreign colony ? 
In the second place, here was this 
Anti-Slavery Society deliberating on 
the emancipation of negroes in our co- 
lonies at the very moment when there 
were emancipated blacks at their very 
door sunk in the most brutal ig- 
norance.—You, Mr. Writram WIL- 
BERFORCE, WHO BOAST OF YOUR SANC- 
TITY, SUBSCRIBE TO BrsLe Socte- 
TIES, CALL THE NEGRO POPULATION 
“YOUR CHILDREN,” HAVE WRITTEN 
A BOOK ON THE CuristTIan Re- 
LIGION, AND BLASPHEMOUSLY GIVE 
NOTICE TO THE ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society, AND TO THE WORLD aT 
LARGE, THAT YOU, AND THAT SAME 
Socrery, ARE THE INSTRUMENTS 
CHOSEN BY Divine PROVIDENCE 
FOR THE EFFECTUATION OF ITS PUR- 
POSES,— WHAT SAY YOU TO THE 
ABOMINABLE FACT WHICH WE HAVE 
JUST MENTIONED? You AND YOUR 
PARTY CAN GRIEVE THAT YOUR MIS- 
SIONARIES HAVE NOT FULL SCOPE 
FOR INSTRUCTING THESLAVES, WHILST 
AN EMANCIPATED NEGRO, WHO IS AN 
ABJECT INFIDEL, IS ONE OF YOUR 
HIRED SERVANTS, AND IS PARADING 
BEFORE YOUR VERY DOOR WITH A 
PLACARD IN HIS HAT, WRITTEN 
BY YOURSELVES, AND WHICH CALLS 
HIM THE BROTHER OF Curistrans! 
IN WHAT MANNER IS HE SUCH, SAVE 
THROUGH THE BLOOD oF CuristT, 
WHO, BY HIS OUTPOURED BLOOD, HAS 
MADE US ALL BRETHREN IN CHARITY 
AND LOVE? Wuar Say you To THIS? 
O wuitep seputcHRE! Doers nor 
THIS FACT FLING CONFUSION ON YOU 
AND YOUR SOCIETY OF SELF-STYLED 
Sarnts? AFTER THIS, GO, IF YoU 
CAN, TO YOUR CHAMBER, THROW ASIDE 
YOUR PHARASAICAL CANT, KNEEL AT 
THE FOOTSTOOL OF youR Maker, 
AND, WHILST THE TEAR OF CON- 
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TRITION AND ANGUISH IS SCORCHING 
YOUR EYE, SMITE YOUR BOSOM, AND 
EXCLAIM, GOD, BE MERCIFUL TO ME 
A SINNER! 

We are sick —sick at heart, and 
would fain throw aside the pen—and 
cannot, therefore, mention particularly 
our objections to the arguments ad- 
duced by either the Rev. Daniel Wilson 
or Mr. Bennet—by either Mr. Brown- 
low or Mr. Brougham. Our readers, 
looking back to our rationale of the 
arguments of these gentlemen, will, 
most certainly, be instantly able to 
find adequate replies in exposure of 
theirshallowness. From Mr. Brougham 
we did expect something ingenious — 
something so glozed over by that spe- 
ciousness which his sophistry can cast 
over self-evident subjects — that his 
opponent might be driven hard for a 
satisfactory exposition of the fallacy. 

sut he alleged nothing new or difficult 
of answer. He mentioned the case of 
the missionary Smith, and launched 
his invectives against the efficacy of 
the local legislatures. And he took 
care to eulogise himself in most pro- 
digious terms. The attainment of po- 
pular applause has ever been the cy- 
nosure by which this crafty lawyer 
has steered his course of life. We 
have shewn how, from interested and 
most selfish motives, he transferred the 
honour from the true-hearted Thomas 
Clarkson to the person of the po- 
litician, Mr. Wilberforce. In early 
life he wrote most ably and powerfully 
in favour of those very colonial in- 
terests which he has been latterly 
endeavouring to ruin and destroy. 
The reason for this was—-Chance of Po- 
pularity: for the same reason he sa- 
crificed consistency to serve the anti- 
colonists and saints. What have they 
gained by his, in other respects, suffi- 
ciently powerful advocacy! Nothing! 
—for he has been a puny instrument 
in their hands. 


“Tes ayo roves Een avopeapoy 
Borsov ayuerny, boris ty Tas xeodeory 
ovoy dedogxs, Tny TEXVHY zy edu rupaos. 


This is ever the case when men un- 
dertake matters which they do not 
understand, and ought to be a suf- 
ficient warning to all trimmers and 
shufflers, and gentlemen who have a 
hankering after the sweet things to be 
derived from sudden tergiversations, 
induced by the base motives of self- 
interest. 
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Royal Book of Dreams. 12mo. 5s. 

A ‘Descriptive Road-Book of Ger- 
many. By E. A. Domier, B.A. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. ~ 

The Villa and Cottage Florist’s Di- 


12mo. 4s. Gd., 


rectory. By J. Maine, A.L.S. Flep. 
8vo. 6s. 
The British Naturalist. Vol. II. &s. 6d. 


Vols. IIL. and LV. of D'Israeli’s Com- 
mentaries on the Life and Reign of 
Charles the First. 


A new Novel, in 3 vols., under the 
title of The Denounced, by the Authors 
of the ‘ Tales of the O'Hara Family,” 
is on the eve of publication. 

In a few days, Wedded Life in the 
Upper Ranks, a “ Fashionable” Novel, 
in 3 vols. 

A Statement of the Principles and 
Objects of the Society for the Cure and 
Prevention of Pauperism, by the Means 
of Systematic Colonisation, will appear 
in a few days. 

Nearly ready, a new Edition of the 
Translation of Tasso. By Mr. J. H. 
Wiffen. With Wood-cuts. 

The Rev. J. D. Parry, M.A., has an- 
nounced a work entitled Anthology ; 
intended as an Annual Reward Book for 
Midsummer and Christmas, 1850, con- 
sisting of Selections, &c. &c. 

Dr. Ure has in the press a new Edi- 
tion (nearly re-written) ofthe Dictionary 
of Chemistry. 

Colonel Bory de St. Vincent, who, it 
will be recollected, had the direction of 
the first French expedition to the Morea, 
has been appointed, by the Minister of 
the Interior, to edit a work on Greece, 
respecting which considerable curiosity 
has been excited in the literary world. 

Mr. Murray announces for early pub- 
lication: —The Life of Bishop Heber. 
By his Widow.—History of Demonology 
and Witchcraft, By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart.—The Voyages and Discoveries of 
the Companions of Columbus. By Wash- 
ington Irving. e and Corre- 
spondence of the late Admiral George 
Brydges, Lord Rodney. Edited by his 
Son-in-law, Major-General Mundy.— 
The Cz amp of Wallenstein, with other 

Translations, and Miscellaneous Poems. 
By Lord Francis Leveson Gower.—At- 
tempts in Verse. By John Jones, an 
old Servant. With some Account of the 





Literary Intelligence. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 








[June, 
Illustrations of the Anglo-French 
Coinage. By an F.A.S.S., &c. 4to. 


9l. 12s. 6d. 

Fiction without Romance; or, the 
Locket Watch. By Mrs. M. Pollack. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Botanical Commentaries. By Jona- 
than Stoke, M.D. Vol. I. 8vo. 14s. 

Sketches from Nature. By John 
M‘Diarmid. 18mo. 

The Wine-Drinker’s Manual. By 
John Timbs, Editor of “ Laconics,” &c. 
Ficp. 8vo. 12s. 

The Sugar Cane, its Nature and Pro- 
perties. By G. R. Porter. 8vo. 

The Practical Planter. By J.Cruick- 
shank, Forester at Careston. 8vo. 12s. 





Writer, and an Introductory Essay on the 
Lives and Works of Uneducated Poets. 
By Robert Southey, LL.D.—Conversa- 
tions with Lord Byron on Religion, held 
in Cephalonia, a short time previous to 
his Lordship’s death. By the late James 
Kennedy, M.D. of H. B. M. Medical 
Staff.-—-Principles of Geology. By C. 
Lyell, F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo.—A Grammar 
of the German Language. By C. F. 
Becker, M.D. —The Life and’ Adven- 
tures of Giovanni Finati. By W. J. 
Bankes, Esq.—The Second Volume of 
the Life of Lord Byron. By T. Moore, 
Esq.—Manners and Customs of the Mo- 
dern Egyptians. By the late John Lewis 
Burckhardt.—A new Edition of Bos- 
well’s Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
Edited and illustrated with numerous 
Biographical and Historical Notes, by 
the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker. 
xe. &C. 

Oxford English Prize Essays, col- 
lected for the first time, are announced 
for early publication. 

Cambridge Classical Examination Pa- 
pers are also in the press. 

The Aphorisms of Hippocrates, with 
a free Version and Notes. 

Mr. W. Kennedy has announced 
nearly ready, the Arrow and the Rose ; 
together with other Poems. 

P roposals have been issued, under the 
sanction of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, for publishing the Wicliffite Ver- 


sions of the Old Testament. ‘The work 
to be conducted by the Rev. J. Forshall 
and Mr. Madden. 

The Rev. John Romney, B.D., is 


about to publish Memoirs of the Life 
and Works of his Father, George Rom- 
ney, the eminent Painter, including 
various Letters, &c. 
Experiments in Electricity. 


By Johu 
Murray, F.S.A. Xe. 
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Practical Lectures on the Church Cate- 
chism, and an Exercise preparatory to 
Confirmation. By the Rev. T. Adam. 

The Memoirs of Mr. Ferrari; toge- 
ther with Anecdotes of his Musical Con- 
temporaries, has been announced. 

Nearly ready, Select Works of the 
British Poets, from Chaucer to Withers. 
By Robert Southey, LL.D., Poet Lau- 
reate. Uniform with “ Aikin’s Poets.” 

An Introduction to the Study of An- 
cient Geography, by P. E. Laurent, will 
shortly appear. 

Sir Everard Home, Bart. &c. &c. &c. 
is preparing for publication a Treatise 
on the Formation of Tumours; and 
R. Bright, Esq., a Second Volume of 
Reports of Medical Cases. 

J. M. Burton, Esq., has nearly ready 
the Drama of Nature, a Poem. 

A new work, under the startling title 
of Satanic Records ; or, Autobiography 
of a Nobleman, is on the eve of making 
its appearance, 


Atlee, J., Liverpool, merchant. Williams and 
Co., Lincoln’s-inn-fields 

Adlington, J., Chesterfield, mercer. Smithson 
and Co., New-inn; Hutchinson, Chesterfield 

Archer, W., Belgrave-terrace, and Percy-street, 
Rathbone-place, boarding-house-keeper. Goren 
and Co., Orchard-street, Portman-square 

Appleyard, J., Tetford, Lincoln, miller. Norris 
and Co., John-street, Bedford-row 

Armstrong, T., Boroughbridge, Yorkshire, corn- 
merchant. Blacklock and Co., Serjeant’s-inn 

Austen, J., High-street, Shoreditch, grocer. 
Jones, Sise-lane 

Ainley, T., Doncaster, corn-factor. Perkins and 
Co., Gray’s-inn; Clarke and Co., Barnsley 

Arkinstall, J., Birmingham, tea-dealer. Tooke 
and Co., Bedford-row 

Bond, S., jun., Honiton, Devon, coach-maker. 
Rhodes and Co., Chancery-lane 

Brook, J., Gloucester-street, Spa-fields, builder. 
Thornbury, Chancery-lane 

Bishop, W., New-road, Lambeth, victualler. 
Whitehouse, Castle-street, Holborn 

Bennett, J., Newtown, Montgomery, dealer. 
Bigg, Southampton-buildings 

Brotherton, J., Liverpool, merchant. Blackstock 
and Co., Temple 

Bell, Charles, Billiter-street, wine-merchant. Mil- 
ler, Ely-place 

Bryer, J., Bath, and Keynham, Somersetshire, 
grocer. Henderson, Surrey-street, Strand 

Blakeley, T., Bath, haberdasher. Simpson, Fur- 
nival’s-inn; Brokenbrow, Bath 

Brownell, J., Oxford-street, straw hat-manufac- 
turer. Dignum, Little Distaff-lane 

Baster, C., Abingdon, Berksh., money-scrivener. 
Graham, Serjeant’s-inn; Graham, Abingdon 

Blake, R., St. Mawe’s, Cornwall, rope-manuf. 
Cardale and Co., Gray’s-inn; Bull, Falmouth 

Bristowe, J., sen., Poole, spirit-dealer. Holme 
and Co., New-inn; Parrs, Poole 

Burleigh, W., Toppesfield, Essex, draper. Purton 
and Co., St. Mildred’s-court 

Benison, S., Stockport, draper. Tyler, Temple 

Brooks, G. E., Old Bond-street, auctioneer. 
Raphael, Fitzroy-square 

Barringer, S. W., St. John-street, tavern-keeper. 
Umney, Chancery-lane 

Baines, 'T. R., Chancery-lane, victualler. Wil- 

liams and Co., Lincoln’s-inn-fields 


List of Baxkrupts, §c. 
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Messrs. Colburn and Bentley have 
announced their intention of publishing 
a Series of Monthly Volumes, to range 
with the “‘ Cabinet Cyclopedia,” &c. 
under the title of the Library of General 
Knowledge, to be conducted by the Rev. 
G. R. Gleig, M.A.;—an Edition of 
Standard Novels, uniform with the new 
Edition of the Waverley Novels ;— 
the Library of Modern Travels, Voy- 
ages, and Discoveries ;—together with 
another Periodical, to be called the 
Juvenile Library. 

E. Morton, Esq., announces Travels 
in Russia. 

Mr. Arthur Lumley Davids has in the 
press a Grammar of the Turkish Lan- 
guage, &c., which it is his intention to 
dedicate to Sultan Mahmoud. 

A new Poem, in Four Cantos, to be 
entitled the Pyramids, is announced for 
publication by Mr. Johns, the Author of 


** Dews of Castalie,” &c. 





Bertles, P., jun., Rochdale, innkeeper. Milne and 
Co., Temple; Walker and Co., Manchester 
Barber, R., Wallisall, Stafford, wine-merchant. 
Austen and Co., Gray’s-inn ; Jesson, Walsall 
Barker, J., Tooley-street, Southwark, ham-factor. 

Smithson and Co., New-inn 
Brown, G., East India Chambers, Leadenhall-st., 
scrivener. Norton, New-st., Bishopsgate 
Ball, R.J., Camberwell New-road, schoolmaster. 
Carier and Co., Lord Mayor’s Court Office 
Barrett, W. H. H., Rugby, Warwickshire, wine- 
merchant. Starling, Leicester-square 
Brackenbury, J., Tetford, Lincolns., shoemaker. 
Norris and Co., John-street, Bedford-row 


Cartwright, W., Oxford-st., horse-dealer. Mills, 
Hatton-garden 
Clarke, W., Leadenhall-street, draper. Clutton 


and Co., Temple 

Cassell, J., Morley-street, Plymouth, builder. 
Smith, Basinghall-street; Husband, Devonport 

Cole, W., and Vorley, R. K., Suffolk-lane, Cannon- 
st., hop-merchants. Stevenson, Paternoster-row 

Clark, J., Blyth, Northumberland, miller. Dunn, 
Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn 

Clark, T., Dover, master-mariner. 
Son, Jewry-street, Aldgate 

Corren, J., Strand, glover. 
Strand 

Cadby, S., Water-lane, ‘Tower-street. 
Gray’s-inn 

Chambers, W., and Richardson, W., Milk-street, 
merchants. Norton and Co., Gray’s-inn-square 

Croucher, J., Change-alley, chronometer-maker. 
Clutton and Co., High-street, Southwark 

Charles, R. and G., Liverpool, ship-chandlers. 
Chester, Staple-inn; Ripley, Liverpool 

Clarke, W., and Moore, J., Leadenhall-street, 
drapers. Wilde and Co., College-hill 

Cooper, W., Rough Close, Staffordshire, farmer. 
Heming and Co., Lincoln’s-inn-tields 

Crooks, R., Cornhill, tailor. Pasmore and Co., 
Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street 

Chervet, J., Grenville-st., Brunswick -sq., coal- 
merch. Gorenand Co., Orchard-st.,Portman-sq. 

Cherry, E., Ropemaker-st., livery-stable-keeper. 
Watson and Co., Falcon-square 

Davis, F., New Windsor, Berkshire, silk-mercer. 
Dicas, Basinghall-street 

Davison, T., Birkenshaw, Y orksh., woollen-cloth- 

manufacturer. Birkett and Co., Cloak-lane 


Rixon and 
Cross, Surrey-street, 


Copes, 
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Davies, O., Maentwrog, Merionethshire, inn- 
keeper. ‘Thomas, Barnard’s-inn 

Dangerfield, W., Cheltenham, victualler. Mere- 
diths and Co., Lincoln’s-inn 

Dicken, T., and Bromby, E., Market-Drayton, 
bankers. Heming and Co., Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Dempster, J., Mitcham, schoolmaster. Walton, 
Warnford-court, Throgmorton-street 

Davis, N., St. Mary-axe, wine-merchant. 
and Co., Bury-street, St. Mary-axe 

Doyle, H., Barbican, victualler. Parton and Co., 
St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry 

Darke, W., St. Columb, Cornwall, draper. Coode, 
Guildford-street ; Collins, St. Columb 

Davies, D., Maesycummer, Monmouths., grocer. 
Smith and Co., Red Lion-square 

Dennison, J., Liverpool, joiner. Lowe, Temple; 
Leigh and Co., Liverpool 

Dalton, T., Carlisle, cattle-dealer. Mounsey and 
Co., Staple-inn; Dixon, Calthwaite 

Evans, J., Manchester, timber-merchant. Adling- 
ton and Co., Bedford-row; Morris, Manchester 

Fairbridge, A., South Audley-st., cabinet-maker. 
Hill and Co., Welbeck-street 

Fawseit, J., York, builder. Capes, Gray’s-inn; 
Brook and Co., York 

Fox, J., Margate, merchant. 
New-inn; Cobb, Margate 

Fancourt, J.; Marshall-st., Golden-sq., victualler. 
Robinson and Son, Half-moon-street 

Fourdrinier, C. J., Bostock Gralam, Great Bud- 
worth, Cheshire, chymist. Hurd and Johnson, 
Temp! seddon, Manchester 

Flinn, J., New North-road, Hoxton, commission- 
agent. Beart, Walbrook-buildings 

Ford, W., Liverpool, builder. Adlington and Co., 
Bedford-row; Whitley, Liverpool’ 

Gaden, G. R., Bedford-place, Commercial-road, 
builder. Willey and Co., Bank-chambers 

Garraway, R., Bow-lane, Poplar, ship-owner. 
Dods, Northumberland-street, Strand 

George, M., Margate, draper. Clowes and Co., 
King’s-bench-walk, Temple 

Golding, J., East-street, Walworth, bookseller. 
Todd, Gray’s-inn 

Groves, T., Thames-bank, Chelsea, white-lead- 
manuf. Pearse and Co., St. Swithin’s-lane 

Goodrum, T., Harlestone, Norfolk, bombazine- 
manuf. Austin, South-square; Staff, Norwich 

Gibson, R., Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars, 
grocer. Clarke, Basinghall-street 

Gillins, E., Ercall-park, Shropshire, farmer. 
Clarke and Co., Lincoln’s-inn-fields 

Godson, S., jun., Coventry, tea-dealer. Stephens, 
Bedford-row 

Goater, W., Chiddesden, Southampton, corn- 
dealer. Whiteley, Tokenhouse-yard 

Ginger, J., Bayswater, builder. Calton, High- 
street, Marylebone 

Grainger, J. S., Birmingham, iron-merchant. 
Holme and Co., New-inn 

Gregson, J. T., Liverpool, victualler. Blackstock 
and Co., Temple; Booth, Liverpool 

Giles, J., Leeds, stuff-merchant. Battye and Co., 
Chancery-lane; Lee, Leeds 

Herbert, W., Broad-street, Ratcliffe, wine-mer- 
chant. Hodgson, Broad-street-buildings 

Hawke, R., Penzance, baker. Follett, Paper- 
buildings, Temple; Rogers, Helston 

Holden, P., Prescot, innkeeper. Blackstock and 
Co., King’s-bench-walk, Temple 

Harrison, J., Wharton, Lincolnsh., brick-maker. 
Dawson and Co., New Boswell-court 

Harvey, W., Bearfield, Wiltshire, cattle-salesman. 
King and Co., Gray's-inn; Bush, Bradford 

Hodgens, W., Newgate-st., glass-dealer. Thorn- 
bury, Chancery-lane 

Harraden, J. R., Cambridge, upholsterer. Barber 
and Co., Furnival’s-inn 

Howard, J., Warrington, Lancashire, sail-canvass- 
manufacturer. Taylor and Co., Temple 

Huskisson, W., Haggerston, chymist. Lloyd, 
Thavies-inn 

Hussey, T., High Holborn, hat-manufacturer. 
Jones and Co., Mincing-lane 

Hatton, T., sen., Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicester- 
shire, plumber. Heming and Baxter, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields 

Haghey, W., Weymouth, carpenter. Bridges and 
Co., Red Lion-square; Arden, Weymouth 

Hone, R., Brixton, Surrey, dealer in shares. 
Crosby, Bucklersbury 

Hawkin, J., Camberwell New-road, builder. 

Drews, Bermondsey-street 


Yates 











Cook and Co., 
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Hyde, E., Manchester, victualler. Hurd and Co., 
Temple; Wood, Manchester 

Hartwright, J., Cheltenham, draper. King, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields ; Packwood, Cheltenham 

Harrison, J., Bury, Lancashire, hardwareman. 
Appleby and Co., Gray’s-inn ; Woodcock, Bury 

Hawthorn, T., Hanley, Stafford, victaaller. Wal- 
ford, Grafton-st., Bond-st. Harding, Burslem 

Haslewood, G. D., Oldbury, Salop, apothecary. 
Slaney, Gray’s-inn-sq. ; Cooper, Shrewsbury 

Hardy, J., Sproughton, Suffolk, salesman. Price 
and Co., St. John-square 

Hudson, J., and Busher, T., White Lion-street, 
Spitalfields, silk-manufacturers. Hudson, King- 
street, Cheapside 

Humberstone, J., White Lion-street, Pentonville, 
cheesemonger. Lewis, Bernard-st., Russell-sq. 

Isaacs, W. H., Charles-street, Soho, bookseller. 
Birkett and Co., Cloak-lane 

James, S., Everett-street, Russell-square, grocer. 
Carlton, High-street, Marylebone 

Johnston, R., New-street-square, brass-founder. 
Potts and Son, Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street 

Jones, J., Threadneedle-street, merchant. Ches- 
ter, Staple-inn; Finlow, Liverpool 

James, S., Carlisle, mercer. Addison, Verulam- 
buildings; Wannop, Carlisle 

Jones, G., Tenterden-street, Hanover-sq., livery- 
stable-keeper. Baxter, Size-lane 

Jenkins, H., Tonbridge-wells, grocer. 
and Co., Southwark, and Temple 

James, I., Merthyr Tidvil, Glamorganshire, vic- 
tualler. " Evans and Co., Gray’s-inn 

Johnson, J. N., Liverpool, colour-manufacturer. 
Ellis and Walmsley, Chancery-lane 

Jones, W. C., Shrewsbury, mercer. Philpot and 
Co., Bloomsbury -square 

Johnson, T., Leeds, victualler. Strangewayes and 
Co., Barnard’s-inn; Blackburn, Leeds 

Kennedy, T., Keswick, Cumberland, woollen- 
manufacturer. Leadbitter, ey 

Kirk, B., Leeds, victualler. Battye and Co., 
Chancery-lane; Naylor, Leeds 

Lade, J. S., Maidstone, corn-factor. 
Hatton-garden 

Lilley, J., Tibberton, Worcestershire, dealer in 
corn. White, Lincoln’s-inn 

Lewes, T., Basinghall-street, coach-proprietor. 
Smith, Basinghall-street 

Lineam, S., Bristol, mason. Bridges and Co., 
Red Lion-square; Hare and Co., Bristol 

Lawater, L. I., Camomile-street, merchant. 
Heathcote, Coleman-street 

Langdon, J., New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, up- 
holder. Hensman, Wailbrook 

Lees, J., jun., Nottingham, joiner. 
New-inn 

M‘Kenzie, W., Boshler’s-court, Oxford-street, 
tea-lealer. Amory and Co., Throgmorton-st. 

Meridith, J., Prescot, Lancaster, innkeeper. 
Chester, Staple-inn 

Millar, J., Wood-street, Cheapside, warehousc- 
man. Jones, Cornhill 

Marshall, W., Huddersfield, Yorkshire, shear- 
manufacturer. Battye and Co., Chancery-lane; 

Mayne, J., and Wilson, F. A., Picket-st., Strand, 
printers. Yallop, Basinghall-street 

Martindale, R., Brabant-ct., Philpot-lane, broker. 
Swain and Co., Frederick-place, Old Jewry 

Mar¢getts, T., Kilsby, Northampton, cattle-dealer. 
Austen and Co., Gray’s-inn 

Millar, J., Manchester, agent. Hurd and Co., 
Temple; Hitchcock, Manchester 

Martin, W., Bath-street, City-road, cordwainer. 
Todd, South-square . 

Mason, F., Hereford, boot-maker. A Beckett, 
Golden-square; Matthews, Glocester 

Myers, J., Leeds, maltster. Strangeways and Co., 
Barnard’s-inn; Robinson, Leeds 

M‘Cornack, J., Pontefract, Yorkshire, tea-dealer. 
Cloughs and Co., Pontefract 

Miller, J., Tottenham-court-road, stable-keeper. 
Cardale and Co., South-square 

M‘Donald, C., Liverpool, surgeon. 
eaton-street 

Moore, J., Leadenhall-street, draper. 
and Co., Southwark, and Temple 

Nangle, W., Liverpool, seal-engraver. 
son, Liverpool 

Nicholson, E., Great Titchfield-street. 
Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane 

Nash, E., Myddleton-street, Clerkenwell, gold- 
smith. Tanner, New Basinghall-street 

Nathan, J., Minories, tailor. Isaacs, St- Mary-axe 


Clutton 


Harmer, 


Knowles, 


Lake, Cat- 
Clutton 
William- 


Warren, 
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Nightingale, R., Tipton, Staffordshire, victualler. 
Swaine and Co., Old Jewry 

Newark, W., jun., Coventry, gun-maker. Hall, 
Great James-street, Bedford-row 

Oakes, W., Carnarvon, grocer. Adlington and 
(o., Bedford-row; Frodsham, Liverpool 

Orford, J.» Britannia-street, City-road, builder. 
Rosher, Furnival’s-inn 

Parry, W., and Berry, C., Oxford-street, uphol- 
sterers. Tribe, Clifford’s-inn 

Phillips, A., City-road, watch-manufacturer. 
Yates and Co., Bury-street, St. Mary-axe 

Potter, W., and Lamb, J., Blackman-st., South- 
wark, horse-dealers. Hull, Charles-st., Hatton- 
garden 

Power, C., Old City-chambers, underwriter. 
Kelly, New-inn 

Parrott, H., Coburg-place, Kennington, coal- 
merchant. Tilson and Son, Coleman-street 

Parker, J., Stoke-upon-Trent, Stafford, furrier. 
Barber, Fetter-lane; Young, Lane End 

Peak, J. B., Keele, Staffordshire, miller. Smith, 
Lincoln’s-inn; Dent, Hanley, Staffordshire 

Porter, J., Manchester, publican. Makinson and 
Co., Middle Temple; Makinson, Manchester 

Phillips, S., Abergavenny, dealer. Battye and Co., 
Chancery-lane; Wasborough and Co., Bristol 

Pitts, R. T., Aylsham, Norfolk, grocer. Austin, 
South-square; Barnard, Norwich 

Perkins, Rev. S. W., Stockton, Warwickshire. 
Burfoot, Temple; Poole, Leamington-priors 

Prince, W., Sunningwell, Berkshire, lime-burner. 
Ford, Great Queen-street; Frankum, Abingdon 

Potter, G., and Bishop, W., Blackman-street, 
Southwark, wine-merchants. Osbaldeston and 
Co., London-street, Fenchurch-street 

Partridge, S., Birmingham, tea-dealer. Chester, 
Staple-inn; Arnold and Co., Birmingham 

Prince, W., Liverpool, tailor. Blackstock and 
Co., Temple 

Penning, J., Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 
cabinet-maker. Sidebotham, Hatton-garden 

Perry, W., Witham, Essex, coach-maker. Brom- 
leys, Gray’s-inn-square 

Rose, R., Coventry, grocer. Hindmarsh and Son, 
Jewin-street 

Rogers, J., Knightsbridge, victualler. 
John-street, Bedford-row 

Ramon, Hilario de, late of Paris, now of London, 
merchant. Lowe, Southampton-buildings 

Richmond, W., Gutter-lane, factor. Smith, Ba- 
singhall-street 

Ridley, W.,Gateshead, Durham, dealer in marine 
stores. Bell and Co., Bow Church-yard 

Robinson, T., Wigton, Cumberland, saddler. 
Mounsey and Co., Staple-inn; Ewart, Carlisle 

Rider, D., Leeds, and Armitage, J., Hudders- 
field, woollen-cloth-merchants. Dawson and 
Co., New Boswell-court; Scott and Co., Leeds 

Rowland, T., Bath, victualler. Makinson and 
Co., Temple; Hellings, Bath 

Robson, W., and Gray, G., Gateshead, Durham, 
Se oenae, Bell and Co., Bow Church-yard ; 
Williamson, Gray’s-inn 

Ryan, T. T., Pitfield-street, Hoxton, merchant. 
Nettleshipp and Co., Grocers’-hall 

Reynolds, J., Portugal-place, Mile-end, carpenter. 
Bowden, Aldermanbur 

Rollason, H., Birmingham, gilt-toy maker. 
Holme and Co., New-inn; Bartlett, Birmingham 

Salmon, J., Hardwick, Oxfordshire. Aplin, 
Banbury 

Simpson, H,, Warmfield-cum-Heath, Yorkshire, 
boarding-house-keeper. Scott, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields; Taylor, Wakefield 

Sherrin, J., Street, Somersetshire, innholder. 
Dyne, Lincoln’s-inn-fields; Welsh, Wells 

Skyme, A. J., Hereford, tanner. Robinson, Pan- 

_cras-lane; Gough, Hereford 

Sharp, W., Romsey, Southampton, paper-manu- 

_facturer. Jones, John-street, Bedford-row 

Sampey, S., and Field, M. and E., New Bond- 


street, milliners. Young, George-yard, Lom- 
bard-street 


Clayton, 
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Stodart, G., Somers-town-terrace, master-mariner. 
Clift and Co., Red Lion-square 

Seagood, J. J., Bread-street, Cheapside, table- 
linen-manuf. Spencer, St. Mildred’s-court 

Southon, D., Shalford, Surry, corn-dealer. Ayr- 
ton, Church-row, Stepne 

Standing, T., Gargrave, York, innkeeper. Be- 
verly, Temple; Hartley and Co., Settle 

Sheppard, C., Exeter-st., Chelsea, grocer. Addi- 
son, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn 

Skyring, Z., Primrose-street, Bishopsgate, car- 
penter. Bennett, Copthall-buildings 

Spear, J., Keppel-mews, Bedford-sq., job-master. 
Smyth, Furnival’s-inn 

Sutton, T. J., Scarborough, Yorkshire, master- 
mariner. Nind and Co., Throgmorton-street 

Snowden, W. F., Oxford-street, agricultural im- 
plement-maker. Hamilton and Co., Berwick- 
street, Soho 

Stevens, M., Richmond, Surry, painter. Hume 
and Co., Great James-street, Bedford-row 

Scott, J., Holywell-street, Shoreditch, stationer. 
Harrison, Walbrook 

Smale, T. and R. W., Aldgate, butchers. 
ley, Berners-street, Commercial-road 

Slade, J., Sherborne, Dorset, maltster. Warry, 
New-inn 

Spanton, J., York, bookseller. Williamson, 
Gray’s-inn-square; Blanchard and Co., York 

Sykes, L., George-street, Mansion-house, mer- 
chant. Spurr, Warnford-court 

Thompson, C., Earl-street, Blackfriars, book- 
binder. Wettig, Duke-street, Portland-place 

Thom, G., and Livingston, T., Cheapside, bis- 
cuit-bakers. Reilly, Clement’s-inn 

Timbrell, W. W., Goswell-street, corn-dealer. 
Bailey, Ely-place, Holborn 

Tye, J., Chalford, Gloucestershire, draper. Evans 
and Co., Gray’s-inn-square 

Thornes, F., Stroud, Gloucestersh., fishmonger. 
King. Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-st.; Paris, Stroud 

Templeman, J., West Croker, Somerset, sail- 
cloth-manufacturer. Holme and Co., New-inn 

Thomas, J., Birmingham, grocer. Byrne, Ex- 
chequer-office, Lincoln’s-inn; Mole and Son, 
Birmingham 

Tregenna, H., East Looe, Cornwall, draper. 
Brooking and Co., Lombard-street 

Turner, R., Manchester, wine-merchant. Michael, 
Red Lion-square; Booth and Co., Manchester 

Underwood, W., Coventry, grocer. Byrne, Ex- 
chequer-office, Lincoln’s-inn 

Vick, N., Stafford-row, Pimlico, coal-merchant. 
Farden, Great James-strect, Bedford-row 

Willett, C., Brandon, Suffolk, draper. Turner, 
Basing-lane 

Winch, J., Kingsland-road, victualler. 
Serjeant’s-inn 

Wilkins, T., Warmington, Warwickshire, tailor. 
Chester, Staple-inn; Tibbets, Warwick 

Whitby, J., Weasenham St. Peter, Norfolk, gro- 
cer. Austin, South-square; Barnar¢, Norwich 

Wiley, F., Sheffield, mercer. Taylor, Join-street, 
Bedford-row; Badger, Rotherham 

Wood, F. C., Leeds, boot-maker. Dawson and 
Co., New Boswell-court ; Strother, Leeds 

Wathen, H., Glocester, bootmaker. A’Beckett, 
Golden-square; Matthews, Glocester 

Williams, J.,Glynwrdwy, Corwen, Merionethsh., 
grocer. Edye and Co., Clement’s-inn 

Wills, W., Coventry, grocer. Byrne, Exchequer- 
office, Lincoln’s-inn; Carter and Co., Coventry 

Walker, T., Manchester, innkeeper. Adlington 
and Co., Bedford-row; Boardman, Bolton 

Wrighton, J., Henley-in-Arden, Warwickshire, 
paper-maker. Eldred and Co., Southampton- 
street, Bloomsbur 

Wilkinson, J., Dudiey, vice-maker. Barber, Fet- 
ter-lane; Fellowes, jun., Dudley 

Whitehead, E., Salford, Lancashire, victualler. 
Adlington and Co., Bedford-row 

Were, J. E., Bedminster, tanner. 
Bedford-row 


Hors- 


Selby, 


Stephens, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Agg, G., and Gee, W., Murcott-mill, Childswick- 

ham, Gloucestershire, silk-throwsters; April 23 
Ardern, J., Weaverham, Cheshire, farmer; May 1 
Alzedo, J. R., Bank-buildings, merchant; May 28 


Andrews, A., Swansea, Glamorgan, tailor; May 4 
Austin, D., Mile-end-town, brick-maker; May 4 
Bailey, J. T., Liverpool, paint-manufac.; May 15 
Beale, J., Winchester, Hants, draper; May 14 
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Barney, R., Wolverhampton, rope-maker; May 8 

Bayley, W., Macclesfield, silk-throwster; April 27 

Bentley, W., High Holborn, draper; May 

Black, J., Chapel-place, Oxford-street, merchant ; 
April 16 

Brown, J.and J. A., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, build- 
ers; May 14 : 

Bayley, J., Manchester, wine-merchant; April 17 

Bull, J. and W., Taunton, drapers; April 17 

Beaman, E., Winnington, Cheshire, salt-manu- 
facturer; May 26 

Beattie, J., late of Portsea, victualler; April 29 

Burdy, G., West Derby, near Liverpool, glass- 
manufacturer; April 21 

Brewster, T., Wade’s-mill, Herts, miller; May 28 

Brock, W., and Le Mesurier, B., Warnford-court, 
merchants; June 11 

Barker, J., late of Walsall, Staffordshire, timber- 
merchant; June 2 

Birks, J., Rossington Grange, Yorkshire, sales- 
man; June 5 

Brown, D., Halifax, merchant; June 2 

Byers, J., Newport, Monmouth, draper; May 24 

Barber, J., Cowper’s-court, Cornhill, stock-bro- 
ker; May 14 

Brock, W., and Le Mesurier, B., Warnford-court, 
merchants; April 27 and May 21 

Brutton, J., Southwick, ship-builder; May 17 

Brown, T.C., Manchester, victualler; May 14 

Bristow, J. and W., Worcester, curriers; May 18 

Brown, J. L., Bath, draper; May 18 

Bibby, R., Liverpool, merchant; May 20 

Boys, E., jun., Canterbury, spirit-dealer; May 21 

Clarke, W. B., Cheapside, silversmith; May 21 

Clarkson, A., Hounslow, coachmaster; May 11 

Cox, W., Bath, silk-mercer; May 14 

Clitherow, R., Horncastle, Lincolnshire, scri- 
vener; May 25 

Crossley, T., Elland, Yorkshire, dyer; June 2 

Crosthwaite, J., Fenchurch-street, wine-mercht. ; 
April 16 

Cohen, A., Lloyd’s Coffee-house, mercht.; Ap. 16 

Crump, T. and J., Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, 
woollen-drapers ; ag bt 

Cardinal, J., Halstead, Essex, currier; April 20 

Christie, J., Mark-lane and Manchester, mer- 
chant; April 30 

Carver, J., and Peet, W., Basinghall-st.; May 28 

Cooke, H., and Herbert, J., Birchin-lane, mer- 
chants; June 11 

Charles, R., Liverpool, ship-chandler; June 1 

Crole, D., Sweeting’s-alley, Cornhill, exchange- 
broker; June 1 

Coupland, J., Liverpool, factor; Coupland, W.T., 
Kingston, Jamaica, factor; and Close, J. and 
T., and Reinhold, S., Manchester, manufac- 
turers; April 21 

Crees, W., East Stonehouse, Devonshire, mer- 
chant; June 16 

Chadwick, T., Crab Eye, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner; May 10 

Corser, G., Naylor, G., and Hassall, J., Whit- 
church, Salop, bankers; May 5 

Chalcroft, J., Brighton, Sussex, builder; May 12 

Chandler, W. W., Norwich, grocer; May 12 

Corkhill, J. A., Wadebridge, Cornwall, scrivener; 
May 19 

Davenport, A. N., Preeshentle, near Oswestry, 
Salop, nurseryman; June 7 

Dickinson, W.O., and J., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
merchants; June 4 

Down, W., Church-passage, Guildhall, Black well- 
hall-factor; May 4 

Debary, R., Lincoln’s-inn-fields, coal-merchant ; 
April 30 

Dimock, J., Bridgend, Gloucestershire, clothier ; 
May 12 

De hel J. P., aud Hambrook, J., Angel-court, 
Throgmorton-street, merchants; May 28 

Dunn, W., Great Dover-street, Newington, coffin- 
maker; May 25 

Downing, F., Huddersfield, grocer; May 27 

English, E., and Becks, A. B., Bath, upholsterers; 
May 19 

Fives, W., Gracechurch-st., ironmonger; Ap. 16 

English, R., Bath, cabinet-maker; June 9 

Everett, C., New Broad-street, merchant; May 18 

Eborall, J., Lichfield, mercer; Ap. 27 and May 27 

Esam, E.,and Craig, J.,Cheapside, drapers; June4 

Evans, W., King and Queen-dock, Rotherhithe, 
ship-builder; May 7 and 28 

Eyre, W., late of Coventry, riband-manuf.; Ap. 29 

Emerson, W., Alford, Lincolnsh., draper; May 28 

Fictcher, J., Liverpool, merchant; Mey 24 


Dividends. 


[June, 


Farmer, S., Atherstone, Warwickshire, mercer; 
May 20 

Feldon, C., Oxford, tailor; May 26 

Frampton, G., Weymouth, merchant; June 1 

Forrest, J. B., Kilbourn, oilman; May 28 

Fleming, M., Fulham, schoolmistress; April 10 

Fox, R., Quorndon, Leicestershire, baker; May 4 

Fraser, J., Bath, perfumer; April 25 and May 15 

French, T., Cheltenham, grocer; May 28 

Foster, F., Oxford-street, tailor; May 14 

Gastrell, J., and Dew, J., Bristol, haberdashers; 
May 19 

Gibson, H., and Greaves, A., Lancashire, calico- 
printers; May 24 

Gribble, R., Barnstaple, Devon, draper; May 27 

Gorst, J. R., and Baxendale, R., Liverpool, coach- 
manufacturers; June 5 

Goodwin, W., and Thorp, J., Scawby and Brough- 
ton, Lincolnshire, merchants; April 28 

Garbett, S., Birmingham, merchant; April 16 

Gardener, W. R., Harpur-street, Red Lion-square, 
engraver; April 30 

Gardner, S., Paddington, victualler, and Welling- 
ton-road, Marylebone, plasterer; May 14 

Goodwin, W., Scawby, Lincolnshire, merchant; 
April 28 

Giles, W., Harp-lane, Thames-street, victualler ; 
April 27 

Gates, E. and W., Cornfield, Northampton, dra- 
pers; June 2 

Goff, W., Brighton, linen-dra) 

Goodeve, B., Gosport, Southa 
April 30 

Hone, W., Reading, Berkshire, stable-keeper ; 
June 4 

Hitchcock, T., Old Ford-lane, brewer; May 14 

Hercock, T., Middleton, Northampton, horse- 
dealer; May 24 

Horden, J., and Crosse, J., Lad-lane, lacemen ; 
May 25 

— W.C., Upper Rathbone-place, pawnbroker; 
May 28 

Hornby, G., Liverpool, brewer; May 28 

Harding, T., Tottenham, stone-mason; July 4 

Harley, J., King-sireet, Cheapside, warehouse- 
man; May 26 

Hewett, G., Reading, Berks, corn-factor; May 28 

Hastie, T., Whitehaven, Cumberland, meichant; 
May 28 

Hitch, W. C., Hertford, statuary; April 16 

Harris, C., Alcester, Warwickshire, saddler; Ap. 23 

Henshall, W., Kinderton, Cheshire, carrier; May 1 

Hayward, T., Deal, grocer; April 30 

Hunt, R., Duke-street, Spitalfields, silk-manu- 
facturer; April 30 

Harrison, W., Maidstone, salesman; May 28 

Hutchinson, S., Marylebone-lane, woollen-draper ; 
April 20 

Harvey, O. V., Penzance, Cornwall, 
May 14 

Higgs, J. S., Exeter, Devonshire, draper; May 14 

Henderson, J., Lawrence-Pountney-lane, dry- 
salter; May 7 

Hirschfeld, F. Z., Billiter-sq., merchant; April 27 

Harrop, B. and J., Tamewater, Yorkshire, cloth- 
iers; May 10 

Hollinworth, E., Stayley, Cheshire, woollen- 
manufacturer; May 15 

Ionn, M. S., Oxford-street, draper; May 11 

Jennings, W., Abergavenny, draper; May 20 

Jones, W. R. and G., Potter’s-fields, Southwark, 
wharfingers; May 21 

Jackson, W., New Malton, Yorkshire, coal-mer- 
chant; June 1 

Jones, J., Upper Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, 
tailor; May 14 

Jones, J. and H., Grafton-street, Soho, brass- 
founders; April 23 and May 21 

Jones, H., Brecon, builder; May 11 

Jackson, D., Birmingham, button-factor; May 1 

Keene, J. W., Birmingham, factor; May 1 

Kensington, J. P., City, banker; June 4 

Knott, W., Rhodes-bank, Oldham, Lancashire, 
innkeeper; May 18 

Knibbs, J., Oxford, yt May 25 

Knowling, J., Exeter, builder; May 25 

Liley, J., Redbourne, Hertfordshire, innkeeper ; 
June 4 

Leach, J. H., Canterbury, draper; April 27 

Lopez, A., Iglesias, M. J., and Gonzalez, F., Cop- 
thall-court, merchants; May 21 

Leeds, T., Manchester, spinner; May 20 

Lister, J., and Lay, J. B., Longroyd-bridge, Hud- 
dersfield, dyers; June 2 


Tr; April 16 
pton, brewer; 


mercer ; 
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Line, W., Camden-town, builder; May 2] _ 

Llewellyn, W. Fenchurch-st., merchant; April 27 

Lodge, G., Tower-street, wine-broker; April 20 

Lamb, J. and J., Liverpool, harness-makers; 
May 19 by . 

Lyon, J. R., Cambridge, grocer; April 30 

Lyon, J. W., Bouverie-street, merchant ; May 7 

Mosman, A., Liverpool, merchant; May 18 

M‘Culloch, H., Watling-street, warehouseman ; 
May 21 

Marshall, J., Norwich, silk-merchant; May 21 

Mawhood, C. T. I., Well-street, Wellclose-square, 
soap-manufacturer; May 25 

Mathew, F., Woodbridge, Suffolk, grocer; June7 

Merryweather, W., Long-acre, coach-maker; 
April 24 

Marshall, J., Watling-street, silk-manufacturer ; 
May 15 

aaa, T., Ross, Herefordshire, tailor; April 23 

Marsden, M., Manchester, upholsterer; April 26 

Morgan, W., Llanelly, Brecknockshire, butcher ; 
May 8 

Mansall, J, Birmingham, timber-mercht.; May 8 

Maltby, T., and Buckland, H., Gutter-lane, lace- 
manufaciurers; May 11 

Newbold, G., Coventry, riband-manuf.; Ap. 29 

Nelson, G., Liverpool, cow-kceper; May 4 

Norton, J., Brompton, master-mariner; May 28 

Ogle, A., Ollerton, Noctinghamshire, seedsman ; 
June 8 

Oldham, J., Bristol, woollen-draper; May 18 

Ormrod, R., Manchester, iron-founder; May 17 

Price, I. B., Hereford, timber-merchant; May 7 

Peadman, J., Studley, Warwickshire, needle- 
maker; April 26 

Packman, W.,Ludgate-hill,tavern-keeper; May21 

Parkinson, T., Preston, Lancashire; June 8 

Plenty, W., West Smithfield, iron-founder; Ap. 20 

Pattinson, T., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer; 
May 11 

Price, C., Strand, umbrella-manufact.; May 14 

sy W., Wetherby, Yorkshire, ham-factor ; 

ay ll 
_— W., Northampton-square, tailor; May 28 


Petherbridge, E. and W., Newton Abbott, Devon, 


and Whitechapel, drapers; May 25 

nm, J., Fulham-road, Chelsea, upholsterer ; 
May 4 

Peirce, T., and Williams, D., late of Merthyr 
Tidvil, bankers; April 29 

Palmer, J. A., and Bouch, W., Lawrence-lane, 
drapers; May 11 

Peer, J., Coleman-street, coach-master; April 20 

ae J., Bellericay, Essex, coach-proprietor; 
April 20 

Ponten, J., Strand, hat-maker; April 30 

Plant, U., Wharton, Cheshire, flour-dealer; May 1 

Pullan, R., Leeds, merchant; May 28 

Richards, W., jun., Tiverton, Devonshire, malt- 
ster; July 24 

Richards, B., Bognor, Sussex, innkeeper; April 26 

Rickman, H. N., Worcester-street, Southwark, 
brush-maker; April 30 

Redstone, H., Winchester, Hampshire, linen- 
draper; May 7 

Roby, J. H., Leamington, Warwickshire, vic- 
tualler; May 5 

Robson, E., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, saddler ; 
May 28 

Shields, R. M., Liverpool, grocer; May 22 

Stanfield, R., Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire, 
cotton-spinner ; May 20 

ey, > Bagshot and Staines, coachmaster; 
May 2 

Smith, B., Bristol, tailor; May 8 


BANKRUPTCIES 


Cole, W., and Vorley, R. K., Suffolk-lane, Can- 
non-street, hop-merchants 

Clarke, W., Leadenhall-street, draper 

Crompton, J., Rushcroft, Lancashire, fustian 
manufacturer 

De Groot, J., Wood-street, merchant 

Fowler, D., Euston-sq., and Camberwell, builder 

George, M., Margate, Kent, draper 

Hayes, J. and C. F., and M‘Callum, C., Albury- 
mills, Surry, paper-manufacturers 

Jacobs, L., Gloucester-place, Chelsea, broker 

Knibb, E., Liverpool, draper 


Dividends. — Bankruptcies Superseded. 
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Stacey, I., Newcastle-st., Strand, tailor; May 21 

Salmon, T. A., Leeds, stuff-merchant ; May 31 

Sephton, G. F., Liverpool, iron-merchant; June 8 

Singleton, J., Halifax, draper; June 5 

Summerfield, W. P. and W. L., Liverpool, mer- 
chants; June 2 

Sykes, J. and J., Leeds, merchants; April 27 

Summerland, W. R., Ratcliffe-highway, pub- 
lican; April 16 

Stevens, J., Plymouth, ship-owners; April 29 

Sudell, H., Woodford-park, Lancashire, mercht. ; 
April 17 

Stone, S., Edgeware, farmer; April 20 

Shrimpton, A., Newman-st., goldsmith; April 30 

Stevenson, G., John-street, Tottenham-court- 
road, coach-maker ; April 30 

Swan, i Northleach, Gloucestershire, draper ; 
April 30 

Sal, E., Warminster, Wilts, dealer in china; 
April 26 

Scammell, W. M., Warminster, Wilts, currier; 
April 26 

Sparks, J., Shrewsbury, dealer in china; April 28 

Stubbs, J., Panton-street, Leicester-sq., jeweller ; 


May 7 

shareed, W., Gilbert, T., and Piper, W., Pa- 
ternoster-row, booksellers; May 18 

Tomkins, T., Buckler, J., and Thomas, F., 
Packer’s-court, Coleman-street, Black well-hall- 
factors; May 7 

Tipple, E., Mitcham, Surry, surgeon; April 30 

Troughton, B., late of Coventry, banker; Ap. 29 

Tait, J.S., Liverpool, milliner; May 25 

Turner, W. R., Great Dover-road, carver; May 25 

Tapp, J. and C., Wigmore-street, Cavendish-sq., 
coachmakers; May 28 

Trimbey and Co., Watling-st., merchants; Junel 

Thompson, J., Aldersgate-st., linen-draper; June’ 

Travis, J., Soyland, Yorksh., innkeeper; June 6 

Thache, J., Cheltenham, grocer; June 3 

Trimbrey, G. H., J. G., and G. D., Watling-st., 
merchants; May 4 

Teague, M., Redruth, Cornwall, grocer; May 14 

Von Roy, F., Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant; 
April 30 

Westray, R., Stockport, Cheshire, grocer; May 12 

Wilson, T., Cambridge, silversmith; May 13 

Wiss, R., Fleet-street, water-closet-manufacturer; 
May 20 

Warne, G., Clifton, Gloucestershire, hotel-keeper ; 


May 6 

Walker, J., Ley-Moor, Yorkshire, cloth-manu- 
facturer; June 1 

Watkins, H. C., Liverpool, cotton-broker; May 28 

Ward, W., Coventry, riband-manufac. ; July 20 

= R., jun., Blakeney, Gloucestersh., tanner; 
May 21 

Wane, G., and Chapman, W., Greek-st., Soho, 
drapers; June 25 

Wintle, H. S., late of Mark-lane, mercht.; May 21 

Wills, R. W., Barnstaple, draper; June 2 

Wilson, W., jun., Hoy Park, Yorkshire, corn- 
factor; June 1 

Wotherspoon, M., Liverpool, merchant; June 7 

Whitehead, J., Denshaw, Yorkshire, merchant ; 
April 24 

Wilkinson, J., Liverpool, ironmonger; April 24 

Wood, J., Manchester, oil-merchant; April 21 

Wood, T., Horncastle, Lincolnsh., tailor; May 25 

Wright, R., Theobald’s-road, builder; April 30 

Wroe and Co., Bradford, worsted-spinners; A p-29 

White, J., Bolton-upon-Dearne, Yorkshire, inn- 
keeper; April 30 

Wotton, T., Bristol, leather factor; May 4 

Wheeler, W., Cheltenham, whitesmith; April 26 


SUPERSEDED. 


Moore, J., Leadenhall-street, draper 

Nicholls, J., Cleeve-Prior, Worcester, builder 

Pecqueur, L., Paddington-street, Marylebone, 
upholsterer 

Rayne, J. and C., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, seed- 
crushers 

Swinton, A. D., Salisbury-sq., medicine-vender 

Tarver, J., Wolverton, Warwickshire, carpenter 

Ware, W., Exeter, timber-merchant 

Wainwright, M. and W., Leeds 

Whitelock, J., Stranton, Durham, miller 




























































































































































































































































































































Aitchison, R., Edinburgh, merchant 
Anderson, P., Inverness, insurance-broker 
Anderson, J., Edinburgh, insurance-broker 
Anderson, G., Inverness, insurance-broker 
Bathgate, W., Edinburgh, grocer 

Budge, D., Dundee, innkeeper 

Campbell, R., Lochgilpead, saddler 

Gall, J., Dundee, haberdasher 

Grieve, R., and Co., Glasgow, merchants 
Jeffrey, W., Glasgow, tea-merchant 

Jenkins, P., Glasgow, bookseller 

Miller, R., Edinburgh, bookseller 

Mitchell, T., and Robinson, W., Edinburgh 
M‘Intyre, J. and D., Clenmachrie, cattle-dealers 
M‘Dowall, D. and Co., Glasgow, merchants 
M‘Killigin, G., Banff, merchant 


The Right Rev. Dr. Christopher Bethell, Bishop 
of Gloucester, has been translated to the See of 
Exeter, vacant by the translation of the Right 
Rev. Dr. Wm. Carey to the Bishopric of St. Asaph. 

The Hon. and Rev. Augustus A. Turnour has 
been collated to the Vicarage of Little Melton, 
Norfolk, void by lapse. 

The Rev. H. Barry Domvile, of Oriel College, 
Oxford, has been promoted to the Rectory of 
Pencombe, Hereford. Patron, Sir Compton 
Domvile, Bart. 

The Rev. T. Brereton, B.C.L., of New College, 
Oxford, has been presented to the Vicarage of 
Steeple Morden, Oxfordshire, vacant by the death 
of the Rev. C. Reynell. Patrons, the Warden 
and Fellows of New College. 

The Rev. Dr. Barrow, Prebendary of South- 
well, has been promoted to the Archdeaconry of 
gene void by the death of Archdeacon 

cyre. 

The Rev. Patrick Comerford Law has been in- 
stituted to the Rectory of Northrepps, Norfolk. 
Patron, the King, as Duke of Lancaster. 

The Rev. Peter Felix to the Vicarage of Easton 
Neston, with Halncote, Northamptonshire. Pa- 
tron, Earl Pomfret. 

The Rev. Ellia Walford, M.A., has been insti- 
tuted to the Rectory of Dallinghoo, Suffolk, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. Isaac Clarke. 

The Rev. Christopher Mason has been pro- 
moted to the Vicarage of Branfield, Suffolk. 
Patron, the King. 

The Rey. J. E. Cummings, B.A., to the Vicar- 
age of North Shoebury, Essex. Patron, the 


King. 

The Rev. Patrick Fairbairn has been promoted 
to the church of North Ronaldshay, in the united 
parishes of Cross Burness and North Ronaldshay, 
in the presbytery of North Isles, vacant by the 
transportation of the Rev. David Pitcairn to the 
church and parish of Evie. 

The Rev. R. Sherson, M.A., of St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, has been instituted to the Rectory of 
Zaverland, in the Isle of Wight. Patroness, 
Mrs. A. Wright, of Henley-upon-Thames. 


April 6th.—City of Cork. Daniel Callaghan, 
Esq-, in the room of Gerard Callaghan, Esq., 
whose election has been determined to be void. 

Hythe. John Loch, Esq., in the room of Sir 
Robert Townsend Townsend Farquhar, Bart., 
deceased. 

April 16th.—Dorchester. Henry Charles Sturt, 
of More Critchill, Dorset, Esq., in the room of 


SuFPOLK.— The King has been 
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MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN THE PRESENT PARLIAMENT. 


NEW SHERIFF. 


pleased to appoint John Gordon, of Assington, Esq., Sheriff of 
the County of Suffolk, in the room of John William Sheppard, of Campsey Ash, Esq., deceased. 
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Muir, A., Edinburgh, merchant 

Rankine, C., Edinburgh, mercantile agent 

Robertson, W., Banff, merchant 

Roxburgh and Co., Glasgow, merchants 

Russell, R., Kirkaldy, ironmonger 

Scott, W., Croughty-ferry, merchant 

Seymour, F., Glasgow, merchant, and manager of 
the theatres of Ayr, Greenock, and Kilmarnock 

Smith, W., East Kilbride, merchant 

Thom, J., mason, Edinburgh 

Thomson, J., Sanquhar, banker 

Thompson, J., Edinburgh, bookseller 

Turner, J., Hamilton, innkeeper 

Waugh, J., Redhall-mills, near Edinburgh, miller 
and victualler 

Young, T., Glasgow, merchant 


The Rev. H. Hawes, D.D., is promoted to the 
Prebend of Grimston and Zarminster, void by 
the death of Doctor Phineas Pott. 

The Rev. C. Holloway, B.A., to the Rector 
of Stamford Dingley, Berks, void by the deat 
of the Rev. E. J. W. Valpy. 

The Rev: Horatio Maule, B.A., is promoted to 
the Vicarage of Box, Wilts, void by the death of 
the Rev. J. W. W. Horlock. 

The Rev. Hammond Roberson, M.A., of Liver- 
sedge, Yorkshire, has been collated to the pre- 
bendal stall of Apesthorpe, in York cathedral. 

The Rev. W. Harbur is elected perpetual curate 
of St. Mary Key, Ipswich, vice Rev. Samuel Carr. 

The Rev. W. T. Eyre, M.A., of Brazennose 
College, Oxford, to the Vicarage of Padbury, 
Bucks. Patron, the Lord Chancellor. 

The Rev. J. Eddy, M.A., to the Rectory of 
Fugglestone St. Peter, with Bemerton, void by 
the death of the Rev. C. Eddy. 

The Rev. J. E. Lance, to the Rectory of Buck- 
land St. Mary, vacant by the resignation of the 
Rev. J. Tembleman. 

The Rev. D. Wilson, A.M., of Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford, to the Rectory of Over Worton, 
void by the resignation of Rev. J. Davies, A.M. 

The Rev. C. Oakes, M.A., of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, to the Rectory of Kemberton, with the 
Vicarage of Sutton Maddock, Salop. 

The Rev. C. D. M. Drake, M.A., to the Rec- 
tory of Dalham, Suffolk. Patron, General Sir 
J. Affleck, Bart. 

The Rev. Hugh Hammer Morgan to the Chan- 
cellorship of Hereford Cathedral, void by the 
death of the Rev. Morgan Cove, LL.D. 

The Rev. H. C. Morgan to the Vicarage of 
Goodrich, Hereford, void by the death of the 
Rev. H. Williams. 

The Rev. E. Money to the Prebend of Gorwall 
and Overbury, void by the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Cove. 

The Rev. H. Stonhouse, B.A., St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the Rectory of Eaton Bishop, 
Herefordsh., void by the death of M. Cove, D.D- 
Patron, the Bishop. 










the Hon. Anthony W. A. Cooper, who has ac- 
cepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 
Bor. of Corfe Castle. George Bankes, Esq. 
April 20th.— East Looe. Henry Hope, Esq. 
May 7th.—Bor. of St. Mawe’s. G. G. W. Pigott, 
of Doddonhall-park, Bucks, Esq., in the room of 
Sir S. B. Morland, Bart., deceased. 
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Bond fide Pric 


Amsterdam «+++++++++ 
Ditto «+--+ eesceeccces 
Rotterdam «-+++++-+-- 
Antwerp eee eeeeeeeee 
Hamburgh Mar. Be. -- 
Altona «s+eeceeeccess 
St. Petersburgh 
Paris «+-+-++e+see- 

Ditto «++ -ecccecececce 





Bourdeaux ---+--++++ | 


Frankfort on the Main 


Trieste -++++++++++006 







Bilboa «esse sseeees ; 2 


| Barcelona -- 
| Seville ---- 


Gibraltar ---- 
Leghorn 
Genoa 


Naples 
Palermo, 118 per oz. 
BAG cccvccccccccess 





| Oporto esgreeussseese 
Rio Janeiro ----+-++-+-- 
Bahia.-....... 
Buenos Ayres --- 
Calcutta- - 
Bombay - - 
Madras 





Foreign gold, i in bars, £3. 17s. 9d. per oz. Standard silver, in bars, 45. lld. 


*,* Little or nothing h 


Thermometer. Barometer. | | Thermometer. | Barometer. | 


Apr. Thursday 22 From 33 to 54 29° 54 to 29-39 | May. Thursday 6 From 40 to 80 29-90 to 29°75 


Friday 23 
Saturday 24 | 
Sunday 25 | 
Monday 26 | 
Tuesday 27 | 
Wednes. 28 | 
Thursday 29 

Friday 30 


MAy. Saturday 1 | 
Sunday 2 
Monday 3 | 
Tuesday 4 | 

Wednes. 5/} 


Course of Exchange and Meteorological Tables. [June, 1830. 









LONDON COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


es, as negotiated on the Royal Exchange, from 20th April 
to 20th May, inclusive. 


























BILLS, &c. M. |} MONEY. | 
TIME. iat eesti a REMARKS. | 
| Marimum. dame, Mazrimum. Minimum. 
| 
3months. | ; 2 5 || 12 7 12 53 
3 days’ sight. 12 63. | 12 43 || 12 7 12% 
3 months. 127 | 12 53 12 74 | 12 G 
sss | 12 63 | 12 53 1227 | 12 §3 | 
14 1 1315 | M1 | 13 155 | 
| 14 23 | ae Ke a Nothing done 
eee | 10 Ww | ** | ** Nominal. 
| 3 months. 25 873 25 723 || 2590 | 25 77) 
| 3days’sight. | 25 675 25 524 || 2570 | 25 574 | 
tees * * ** °° Nothing done 
re 155 154 || 155+ | 154) 
3 months. ** m7 *e | * | No quotation 
ee |} 1015 111 |} 1016 10 12 
10 14 1011 || 1017 10 12 | 
| 368 364 || S68 36 
| 36% 363 | 363 363 } 
| 368 364 1! 363 36 ; 
. | 358 > 8 ee “ Nothing done 
| 358 . \| | Nothing done 
. | 473 2 1 “* oe Nothing done 
| 484 474 || 48 47 
| 25 90 2575 || 2595 | 25 8 | 
473 . 1] ** °° | Nothing done 
| | 48) * i ** ** \ Nothing done 
can | 404 393 40 | 393 
| 118) peroz. | 120 119 || 1193 1193 | 
60 days’ date. | 443 44 }| 443 4 
| Ditto. 44 43% || 438 438 
Say sight. 23 215 || 225 ; 213 . 
| 27% 25 | * ** Nominal. | 
ee ° . No quotation 
20} ; 21 | 
194 i} 20 
194 || 20 
47 * Nominal 











New dollars, 4s. 84d.; and 4s. 83d. per oz. 


as been done during the month in those places to which Nominal is annexed. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 1830. 





























47 -- 55 29-30 - - 29-52 Friday 7 | 49 -- 87 29-65 -- 20°55 | 
44 ++ 57 | 20-16 -- 29-56 || Saturday 8 | 40 «+ 63. 29-49 -- 29-48 | 
32 -+ 58 | 29°88 -- 30-06 | Sunday 9 | 45--61 20°34-- 
43 -- 63 2912 -- 30-14 |! Monday 10 | 41 -- 62 29-37 --$ 
30 -- 65 | 30-14 Novar.'! Tuesday 11 | 37 -- 51 Qi4 - 
33 -- G9 30-09 -- 30-04 | Wednes. 12 | 41 +. 56 | QG4 - - 29°73 
39 ++ 72 | 29-06 -- —— || Thursday 13 | 38 -- 64 3084 -- 30° 
39 -+ 73 | 29°85 -- 29-82 | Friday 14 | 31 -- 59 3010 -- —— 
| Saturday 15 | 40) ++ 67 3012 -- Wr1S 

34 -- 63 | 2981 - - 2983 | Sunday 16 35 ++ 70 30-21 -- —— 
36 - + 66 | 30-02 - - 30-06 | Monday 17 | 45 -- 78 3016 -- 30°11 

- G4 | 30-11 -- 30-13 || Tuesday 18 47 «+ 76 30-01 - - 29-8 

+ 66 | 30-12 -- 30-12 Wednes. 19 45 -- 68 | 29°06 -- } 


34 +. 72 | 3004 -- 30-01 
' 


LONDON: 
J, MOYES, TOOK'S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 


